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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—I have somewhere read 
a statement that Nash’s ‘‘ History of Wor- 
cestershire ’’ does not give a correct idea 
of the merits of Habingdon, on whose 
manuscript it is founded. I should be glad 
to learn from some correspondent of yours 
whether this is the case, and to what ex- 
tent, and in what respect: in particular, 
whether Dr. Nash omitted much of Habing- 
don’s matter, and whether Habingdon’s 
MS. contains any and what pedigrees not 
in Nash’s work, and where the MS. is to 
be seen.—I am, &c. A. L. 

Mr. Ursan,—As every memorial, how- 
ever minute, of the admired Cowper pos- 
sesses its interest, I submit to your readers 
a Greek line which I discovered a few 
days since at the base of the pedestal 
which supports a bust of Homer in the 
wilderness of Weston Underwood. The 
line has recently been so obscured and 
concealed by weeds and briars, that it has 
éscaped observation. A worthy clergy- 
man in an adjoining parish, to whom I 
submitted it, with much promptitude and 
felicity, discovered it to be a line in the 
Odyssey, the First Book, the 308th line, 
admitting only a slight variation: in the 
original it stands thus— 


“Os ree matnp ® madi, Kat ovmote 
Anoopuat avtov ;” 


on the pedestal of the monument it ap- 
pears— 


“Qs te mais @ TaTpt Kat ovToTe 
Angopat avrov.” 
Cowper thus translates the line very lite- 
rally— 
“Who as a father teaches his own son 
Has taught me, and I never will forget.” 
With more elegance, hut with greater lati- 
tude of interpretation, Pope renders it— 
** So fathers speak (persuasive speech and mild) 
Their sage experience to the favourite child.” 

Cowper’s inability to forget his great 
master in song, he assimilates with that of 
a dutiful child to a beloved father; his 
favourite recollections continually revert- 
ing to his cherished author precluding 
forgetfulness. In concluding let me in- 
vite attention to the state of the three 
commemorative Urns in Weston Grove. 
Two of these upon the borders of the 
Wilderness are in very fair condition, 
and the inscriptions, with a little aid of 
the memory, fair and legible. The third, 
standing in the heart of the Grove, I 
regret to say, is in a very dilapidated 


and precarious state; by wanton mis- 
chief and levity only, as I apprehend, its 
position is so much out of the perpendi- 
cular, that a hand or a walking-stick might 
push it from its pedestal. These classic 
memorials, in conjunction with a lion and 
the aforesaid bust, constitute the only re- 
miniscences of the Poet now remaining at 
Weston. Yours, &c. THomas WELTON. 

Olney. 

Mr. JoNATHAN HINDLE remarks that 
two effigies of Knights Templar (as sup- 
posed) Sir Robert de Stiveton, of Kild- 
wick in Craven, and Adam de Middleton, 
of Ilkley, are described and portrayed in 
Whitaker’s History of Craven. They 
appear to have died nearly at the same 
time, about the year 1306 or 1307; and 
our Correspondent inquires, In which ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land were they 
engaged ? 

Our friend Dr. Doran fell into an 
erroneous expression at the close of his 
article on ‘‘ The Daughters of Charles I.”’ 
in our last number, which has called forth 
the remarks of more than one corres- 
pondent. When he stated that on the 
death of Henrietta Duchess of Orleans 
‘‘ was extinguished the female line de- 
scended from Charles,’’ he should rather 
have said, * such was the end of the last 
surviving daughter of Charles.” Henrietta 
left, as is well known, two daughters, 
.... married to Charles II., King of Spain, 
and Anne-Mary married to Victor-Ama- 
deus Il. of Savoy, King of Sardinia. The 
latter only had issue, and her present 
representative is the hereditary Prince of 
Modena, in right of his mother, the eldest 
daughter and coheir of Victor-Emanuel, 
King of Sardinia. (See Mr. C. E. Long’s 
Royal Descents, 1845, p. 1.) 

Grorivs, referring to last number of 
Gent. Mag. p. 591, line 20th (in continua- 
tion of paper on “ Leadhills’’) begs to 
correct two erroneous words inadvertently 
inserted from a preceding sentence :— 
delete “and buckets.’’ Ladders have 
been introduced at Leadhills, but never 
buckets. A. B. G. 

June, p.670. The late Mr. L. W. Wyatt 
died on the 14th February. Besides the 
noblemen and gentlemen mentioned in 
his memoir, he was employed by the Earl 
of Denbigh, Viscount Curzon, Lord Sel- 
sey, Lord Bolton, and General Wemyss. 
Among his property sold at Christie’s 
was a view of London Bridge, painted by 
Clemendt de Joughe, a° 1650 ; it was sold 
for 30/, 9s, 
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THOMAS MOORE. 
Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited by the Right Hon. 


Lord John Russell, M.P. 


THE second portion of the Me- 
moirs, Journal, and Correspondence of 
Thomas Moore is now before the public. 
In the first two volumes was detailed— 
as far as brief memoir, from two to three 
hundred letters, and a year of diary 
could give it—the course of the poet’s 
life, from his birth on the 28th of May, 
1779, to the year of his hegira from 
England in 1819, under pressure of 
the unfortunate “ attachment,” result- 
ing from the fraudulent conduct of his 
deputy in Bermuda. 

he interval between those two dates 
is marked by many an interesting in- 
cident. Moore was born in Dublin, at 
a humble hearth, and of honest Roman 
Catholic parents. His father, the pro- 
prietor of a well-frequented wine- store, 
was helped to gentility by the great- 
ness of his son, whose influence, when 
he was the idol of drawing-rooms, pro- 
cured for his sire a barrack-mastership, 
But the greatness of the son was, in no 
common degree, the work of his incom- 
parable mother. She discerned the 
qualities of her boy, and, eagerly and 
unweariedly moved by nothing but her 
great affection, not only afforded him 
all facilities for their development, but 
used even a loving constraint in order 
that the facilities, which she could pro- 
cure but at sacrifices such as only 
mothers can make, should be wisely 
and profitably employed. 

Moore, like Tasso, began his love 
for song on the very breast of the 
mother who nursed him. He warbled 
through his pleasant childhood ; ceased 
not either to sing, to play, or to court 





Vols. [. IT. III. and IV. 


the muse during his creditable career 
at school and his highly honourable 
course at college ; and finally brought 
with him from the university his trans- 
lation of “ Anacreon,” as a proof that 
the young student, yet in his teens, 
was both a poet and a scholar. 

With his “ Anacreon” in his port- 
manteau, a few guineas that could ill 
be spared, but which were joyfully 
contributed by his self-denying parents, 
and a scapula duly fortified by saintl 
blessing to protect its wearer from all 
harm, young Moore came up to London 
to keep his terms at the Temple. His 
talents had made friends for him in 
Dublin, and these friends loaded him 
with introductions to the great coteries 
of the metropolis. The already accom- 
plished minstrel was welcomed at every 
princely threshold whereat he pre- 
sented himself. When he surfeited of 
royal and noble banquets and regall 
furnished bedchambers, he could wit. 
the gay ease of Alcibiades adapt him- 
self to other circumstances; and he 
slept, as tired men sleep, in his little 
apartment in George-street, Portman- 
square, for which he paid six shillings 
a-week; and he dined, as hungry men 
can dine, with poor French exiles, and 
after French fashion, at nine pence the 
repast. 

A commoner led the poet to Lord 
Moira, and the peer conducted him to 
the presence and patronage of a prince. 
The hopes born of the familiar inter- 
course which followed kept Moore al- 
ternately happy and anxious for a long 
course of years. It was perfect felicity 
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to him to sing to crowds of noble, 
beautiful, perhaps weeping, women. 
These he loved to deeply move; but 
for “ he-hearers,” as he calls them, he 
had undisguised contempt. He sang 
on in hope that some guerdon in re- 
turn would be flung to the minstrel ; 
but when he found that peeresses cared 
not to influence their lords in behalf 
of the singer, and that lords abounded 
in promise but altogether lacked per- 
formance, he wished all his proud but 
unprofitable patrons “at the devil,” 
and spoke with justifiable bitterness of 
the people who could “ value the silk,” 
while they neglected “the poor worm 
who wastes himself in spinning it out 
to them.” 

At length, however, the laureateship 
was in 1803 offered to, and for a mo- 
ment accepted by, him. It was ac- 
cepted for the sake of enabling him to 
devote what trifle of salary was to be 
picked up, amid the leaves of the laurel 
and the links of the chain, to the relief 
of his parents. But, if he loved these 
well, he loved not liberty less, and ac- 
cordingly he shook the court wreath 
from his brow almost as soon as he had 
assumed it. Lord Moira thought he 
had mistaken his vocation, and his 
lordship admirably illustrated his sense 
of appropriate patronage by offering 
the poet the office of registrar—half 
magistrate, half clerk—at Bermuda. 
Moore almost justified the appropri- 
ateness of the offer by accepting it. 
But he was influenced by thoughts of 
the narrowed circumstances of the 
“dear ones of his heart” at home; 
and, hoping to find for them content 
and competence in the “ still-vexed 
Bermoothes,” he set off to erect his 
bower and theirs beyond the Atlantic. 

This step was followed by momentous 
consequences. The poet, disgusted 
with the details of his official duties, 
left them to be performed by a deputy, 
quitted the island, travelled through a 
portion of the States, and in 1806 gave 
to the world the result of his expe- 
rience in his celebrated and popular 
collection of “ Epistles and Odes.” The 
work was furiously attacked by Jef- 
frey. The poet dragged his critic into 
a “duello;” nobody was hurt; the 
adversaries became warm friends; the 
“‘ Edinburgh” obtained a new contri- 
butor; and, instead of exchanging 
shots, Moore sent “articles” to the 


North, and Jeflrey answered them by 
draughts that were infinitely preferable 
to those of Helicon. 

Awaiting oflice, the poet took in 
hand a lyre, which he swept to some 
profit and to his undying glory. In 
1807 opened the series of “ Irish Me- 
lodies,” which was continued at in- 
tervals until the year 1834. With 
these his name will live for ever. In 
them he showed that erotic poetry 
might be refined, and convivial poetry 
be made decent, without a sacrifice of 
tenderness or vivacity. The Melodies 
will yet delight millions when the au- 
thor’s mistake in 1808, “ Little’s Poems,” 
will be forgotten or forgiven. In 1811, 
however, he achieved the work of his 
youth of which he had most reason to 
be proud and grateful. He won the 
heart (and he must have been an irre- 
sistible wooer) of a fair girl, who was 
as good and gentle as she was fair; 
portionless withal in worldly goods, 
but richly endowed in all womanly 
virtues. When Moore made her his 
wife he secured sunshine to his house 
for ever. 

Their first home was at (ueen’s 
Elm, Brompton, and a little “Barbara” 
in due season arrived to enliven their 
hearth, there and elsewhere, during 
five brief years—and then she died, 
at an age when children are most re- 
luctantly parted from. All of her that 
Heaven could spare, to use a phrase 
of Dryden’s, lies in a modestly-indi- 
cated grave in the retired churchyard 
at Hornsey. When we last saw, a few 
evenings since, the resting-place of the 
poet’s child, the buttercups were grow- 
ing on it in serried clusters, and the 
lingering rays of the setting sun ad- 
dressed to it, as usual, their warm “good 
night.” 

‘But, in the meantime, the Bard with- 
drew to Kegworth in Leicestershire, 
spurred to work by the hopelessness of 
obtaining political preferment, and 
cheered too by the compact with Power, 
the music publisher, that for the next 
seven years five hundred pounds an- 
nually should repay in gold all that 
the minstrel could give in song under 
the guise of Irish melody. It was alto- 
gether a happy time. It had its clouds, 

or political expectation was extin- 
guished ; and Lord Moira, protesting 
against being “ oblivious” of his pro- 
tegé, sent him a basket of game, and 
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forgot him thenceforth and for ever. 
But the Bard had other friends and 
true; and, moreover, a little Anastasia, 
“not bigger than a twopenny wax doll,” 
as he gaily says, and “a thing to be 
proud of,” as he afterwards exclaimed, 
was added now to the family circle. 
With his household gods he removed 
to Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, and there 
during three winters, and amid other 
occupations, he built up that brilliant 
edifice which the world crowned with 
its admiration when in 1817 it ap- 
peared in its carefully wrought per- 
fection, under the name of “Lalla 
Rookh.” Three thousand pounds was 
the guerdon of the singer, a liberality 
which the Bard likened to the prodi- 
gality of tulip fanciers, who fling away 
fortunes on a flower. It was a little 
fortune, but when did bard treat good 
fortune so judiciously or so honestly ? 
He devoted one thousand pounds to 
the sweeping away of all his debts; 
with the other two thousand he pur- 
chased an annuity for the mother he 
loved and the father he reverenced 
in the old house at home. ‘They had 
been somewhat jealous that his mar- 
riage might prevent his visiting them 
as of yore with substantial affection. 
Moore was not the child to forget 
mother or father, and his excellent 
wife was not the woman to desire that 
he should do so. 

In the year of the publication of 
Lalla Rookh its author removed to his 
abiding tabernacle, pitched beneath 
the shadow of Bowood. Lord Lans- 
downe had lured the minstrel from his 
Derbyshire cot, and the hearth at 
which the latter now sat in Sloperton 
cottage was that at which some five 
and thirty years later he died full of 
years and honour, leaving one solitary 
mourner to dwell upon the tear-im- 
pelling memories of the chequered 
poet, and bear with “this bleak world 
alone.” 

It was this happy home that was 
temporarily abandoned in 1819, when 
Moore became responsible for the 
frauds committed by his deputy at 
Bermuda. Lord John Russell took 
him by the hand, and set him safe 
from the law’s pursuits by flight to the 
continent. 

We now come to the second and 
more recently-published portion of 
this interesting work. The illustrious 
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travellers journeyed in pleasant com- 
anionship to Italy. ‘The sight of 

{ont Blanc excited the sensitive poet 
to tears, the aspect of female Italian 
manners moved him to indignation, 
and the canals of Venice, “ stinking ” 
beneath the mean Rialto, stirred up all 
he could feel of disgust. Moore was 
again in Paris in December 1819, 
where in the first month of the ensuin 
year he was joined by his long-expecte 
wife and children. This residence in 
Paris continued nearly two years, and 
perhaps more gay dissipation than 
useful labour marked its course. An 
entry in the diary to this effect, “ Not 
very well: this company-going hurts 
and wearies me,” speaks for itself. 
The poet, however, occasionally went 
to bed before the chimes struck at 
midnight, and then we find him, appro- 
priately enough, “kept awake at night 
by the nightingales.” The Bard, 
nevertheless, rises to address himself 
to his vocation ; but again, albeit now 
and then he accomplished some of the 
most charming of his melodies, we find 
him too often making record of another 
idle day, and deploring that he is “so 
much at the beck of every one who 
chooses to have me.” 

* The exile at length returned home, 
under the assumed name of Mr. Dyke 
and the disguise of a pair of mous- 
tachios. Moore fondly hoped to settle 
the Bermuda claims by the proceeds 
arising from the profits of the Memoirs 
of Sheridan, on which he was now en- 
gaged. In the mean time he pro- 
ceeded to visit Ireland, bearing with 
him as a present to his mother a 
“pocket book,” which was poor gift 
enough in itself, but to which he gave 
inestimable value by inserting in them 
the well-known lines, than which loving 
child never paid to a proud mother 
more affectionate or more touching 
tribute. During this visit he sat to 
Mossop and Kirk, the Irish artists, and 
he half seriously half jocosely notes 
that “the protuberance I have in the 
forehead is remarked in heroes—Na- 
poleon, the Duke of Wellington, and 
the rest of us /” 

The generous aid of Lord Lans- 
downe enabled him to free himself 
from the Bermudian responsibilities, 
and he exultingly records his delight 
at walking in open day, once more at 
liberty. “God bless you, my own 
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tree, fortunate, happy bird,” writes his 
good wife, “but remember that your 
cage is in Paris, and that your mate 
longs for you.” Nor did Moore long 
delay ; yet while he tarried was he as 
gay as the enjoyment of freedom could 
make him. He visits Covent Garden 
Theatre, for instance, goes behind the 
scenes, sees “a pretty afterpiece from 
the ‘Rendezvous Bourgeois.’ Those 
two nice girls, Miss Foote and Miss 
Beaumont (with a third not bad, Miss 
Love), making a racket behind the 
stage door, being supposed to be locked 
up in a closet; helped them in their 
noise.” After this little outbreak of 
mirth he repaired once more to his 
loved ones in Paris. He resolved to 
work, but fell short of resolution. He 
lived, as he describes it, in such a 
bustle, that once he actually forgot his 
letter to his mother, to whom during 
twenty years he had been in the habit 
of writing regularly twice a week. Re- 
pose is to him a pleasure, but “ Never,” 
he says, “did I have such an unquiet 
life: anxious to employ myself in the 
midst of distractions, and full of re- 
morse in the utmost of my gaiety.” 
Again he turns to build his happy 
rhymes, again does he yield to the 
world which lures him from his task, 
and again we meet with him in his 
diary stoutly asserting —“ Mean to 
make an effectual struggle against 
engagements henceforth, if / can.” 
Amidst it all he produced his “ Loves 
of the Angels,” a very charming apology 
for his idleness, and his “ Rhymes on 
the Road,” a work full of pen and ink 
sketches of immense vigour. The 
former gained for him 1,000/. the latter 
a good round sum; but he had eaten 
his corn in the grass, as the French 
proverb says, and his publishers merely 
gave him credit for having discharged 
their own claims upon him to that 
amount. Indeed had the whole sum 
fallen into his hands it would probably 


have all gone in paying the debts of 


others, in subscriptions to individuals, 
or in contributions to general charitable 
purposes. His contempt for money 
Was supreme. 

Warm was the welcome that awaited 
him when tle family were once more 
assembled round his cottage hearth at 
the close of the year 1822. His Sacred 
Songs and Melodies, his Fables for the 
Holy Alliance, and his perpetual ex- 
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ploding of political squibs (that had 
the merit of exciting a laughing ad- 
miration even in those against whom 
they were directed), and his careful 
remodelling of his “ Angels,” rendering 
them eastern, and thereby yielding 
gracefully to the scruples of those who 
were somewhat offended at the con- 
nection of the story with Scripture, are 
evidences that po idle as may have 
been some of the poet's days, he had 
leisure, power, and inclination to make 
his lyre discuss most excellent music. 
In 1823 he “set up a little four- 
wheeled gig and pony, as I doubt 
whether | shall ever be able to take 
such long walks as I used.” Soon 
after the chaise was wrecked by un- 
skilful charioteering: “it was a great 
effort for me,” says the poet, “to com- 
pass the expense of this little luxury, 
and such is the end of it.” In July of 
this year was born the last of his 
children, “ John Russell.” Moore then 
visited London, only to feel more than 
ever that “this pre-established har- 
mony of dinners becomes servitude at 
last ;’ and he returned from a tour to 
Ireland with Lord and Lady Lans- 
downe with such feelings of delight at 
once more reaching “home,” as to give 
additional zest to the alacrity with 
which he translated the Sirmio of Ca- 
tullus, which echoed so sweetly senti- 
ments of his own. 

The details of the destruction of the 
memoirs of Byron, so honourable to 
Moore, will be read with great in- 
terest. We shall allude to this circum- 
stance at a later opportunity. We can 
here only narrate the leading incidents 
of the volumes before us; and we may 
add that, after perusing the record of 
the labour which he applied to per- 
fecting his Memoirs of Sheridan in 
1825, we are glad to accompany him 
on his visit to Sir Walter Scott in Oc- 
tober of the year just named. On one 
of the joyous nights at Abbotsford the 
merry party assembled sang “ Hey 
Tuttie Tattie!” “all of us standing 
round the table, with hands crossed 
and joined, and chorussing every verse 
with all our might and main.” ‘These 
hours of hearty mirth had been well 
earned by days and nights of labour 
and anxiety, and with their record the 
fourth volume of the series comes to 
an appropriate close. 

As far as the work has hitherto gone 
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the effect produced by it on the reader 
is one highly favourable to its especial 
hero. His faults were few, and are for- 
gotten. Tosome his political opinions 


were sins; but they who hang delighted . 


over his poetry think as little about his 
politics as a bishop thinks of Milton’s 
private opinions when he is studying 
Paradise Lost, or as the most ultra of 
Conservatives thinks when he reads 
the Ode to the Nightingale, of the 
radicalism of poor Keats. 

The volumes we are now considering 
abound in evidences of Moore’s ex- 
emplary conduct asason. His mother’s 
letters are welcomed by him because 
they bring to him the “odour of home.” 
The sight of her, he says, will “ put 
spurs to the heel of my heart.” That 
heart, with head and hand, ever found 
it a labour of love to toil for means 
that should lighten the anxieties of 
both his parents. In the midst of his 
new joy as a husband he writes to his 
mother that her counsel shall always 
be his guide, as of old. If his means 
temporarily fail his generosity and sub- 
stantial gratitude never diminish. He 
half chides that there should be a re- 
luctance to take what he is so ready to 
and when necessity presses at 

is father’s heart the noble son gives 
the consolation which is required, with 
promptitude alike of heart and of purse. 
The mother might well be proud of 
such a son, and pardonable was the 
vanity which made her desirous of 
seeing one of the evidences of her boy’s 
greatness—his intimacy with the great 
by birth. “My mother,” he says, 
“expressing a strong wish to see Lord 
Lansdowne without the fuss of a visit 
from him, I engaged to manage it for 
her. Told him that he must let me 
shew him to two people who considered 
me as the greatest man in the world, 
and him as the next, for being my 
friend. Very good-naturedly allowed 
me to walk him past the windows, and 
wished to call upon them, but I thought 
it better thus.” 

If Moore was fortunate in possessing 
such a mother, he was not less so in 
the blessing which Heaven granted 
him in a wife. “ My dear Bessie,” he 
says in his diary, “planting some roots ; 


looking for a place to put a root of 


pink hepatica in, where (as she said) I 
might best see them in my walk.” The 
aet was typical of many others from 
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the same hand and heart ; and Moore 
not only found blessings scattered 
around him, but recognised them as 
especially strewn by the hand of affec- 
tion, where he might best see and best 
profit by them. He records with de- 
light too her active sympathy for the 
poor in their vicinity. “Dear gene- 
rous girl,” he writes of her, “there 
never was anything like her for warm- 
heartedness and devotion.” This pleas- 
ing sort of testimony is often given in 
the diary, but we turn therefrom to a 
letter to his mother (1813), in which 
he says, “ you would have laughed in 
seeing Bessie and me in going to din- 
ner. We found in the middle of our 
walk that we were near half an hour 
too early for dinner, so we set to prac- 
tising country dances in the middle of a 
retired green lane, till the time was 
expired.” Some future Watteau will 
doubtless limn this pleasant incident 
for the benefit of our grandchildren ; 
and the Royal Academy catalogues of 
the next century will abound with il- 
lustrations of the gaiety of heart of the 
young mother and her happy husband. 
“Moore and Bessie” —for who will 
then speak formally of Mrs. Moore ?— 
will be seen again and again on can- 
vass going through the jocund dance, 
while they awaited dinner, in the green 
lane. At all events the incident was 
not forgotten by him many years sub- 
sequently. Its memory lives in the 
graceful lines which adorn, if we re- 
member rightly, the last number of the 
“‘ Melodies :” 

While ev’ry joy that glads our sphere 

Hath still some shadow hov’ring near, 

In this new world of ours, my dear, 

Such shadows will all be omitted,— 

Unless they’re like that graceful one 

Which, when thou’rt dancing in the sun, 

Still near thee leaves a charm upon 

Each spot where it hath flitted. 

Of the issue of this happy union the 
volumes before us duly record the 
names. Barbara and Anastasia, Olivia 
Byron, Thomas, and John Russell. 
Of these not one is left to share and 
alleviate the sorrows of the poet's 
noble widow. Up to the date at which 
the diary closes, in the fourth volume 
(the last published), two only had been 
summoned from the domestic circle to 
fill early graves. Barbara and the 
infant Olivia Byron. To the grave of 
Barbara the poet paid many a pilgrim- 
age, and he touchingly states that “the 
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melancholy which came over him in 
those solitary and pious visits purify 
the heart.” To that heart the birth of 
each child was a source of exuberant 
joy. Over one alone, his eldest son, 
he seems to have hesitated in his glad- 
ness, yielding rather to anxiety. “I 
have much fear about him, there is a 
remature meaning in his eyes, which 
is often I fear a sign of premature de- 
cay. Heaven spare him to his fond 
mother!” and in a day or two after he 
adds despondingly, “ Poor little fellow! 
with a mother that can give him no 
milk, and a father that can give him 
no money, what business has he in this 
world?” And yet when this “son and 
heir in partibus,” as the father writes 
it, was born the latter thus records the 
fact, and what followed thereon :— 
“ Never had I felt such anxiety about 
my darling Bessie. I walked about the 
parlour by myself, like one distracted ; 
sometimes stopping to pray, sometimes 
opening the door to listen; and never 
was gratitude more fervent than that 
with which I knelt down to thank God 
for the dear girl’s safety when all was 
over; the maid, by the bye, very near 
catching me on my knees.” More 
than once does he exclaim, with as 
much feeling as truth, that parental 
anxiety almost slays parental enjoy- 
ment, and as he speaks of the loving 
and lovable nature of his child Anas- 
tasia, the father bursts forth with a 
rayer—“ God protect her, and keep 
er innocent !” 

Naturally gay of disposition as was 
the bard, his spirit, as his well-known 
lay informs us, was not without its pang 
of depression. “Summer will come 
again, but where may J be? Where 
may those be who are dear to me? 
These are thoughts that haunt me 
through my happiest moments.” And 
again thus characteristically speaks the 
diary: “A sadness over me, some- 
times-like that of my young days, and 
so far pleasant, but sometimes mingled 
with self reproach, and so far painful.” 
Anon, he wishes that he “ had a good 
cause to die in.” He was easily moved 
to tears. Mont Blane in his majesty 
thus excited him; but the mimic mis- 
fortunes of Clari equally touched his 
heart; and the sight of a balloon 

ascending as readily unlocked the 
fountains, simply because he remem- 
bered having years before witnessed a 
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similar spectacle in company with his 
mother. His susceptibility of feel- 
ing is evidenced in the fact that the 
mere sight of the beautiful daughter 
of Canning made him resolve never 
again to satirize the sire of so fair a 
girl. His sentiment, indeed, sometimes 
took a queerly un-sentimental turn. 
Thus when “poor Dumoulin” died, 
and Williams, his friend, opened the 
body, Moore, who was intimate with 
both, remarks, “‘ What a world it is! 
Here are two men whom I saw drink- 
ing wine together s few months ago, 
and now one of them is cutting open 
the other!” Sunshine and healthy 
sentiment, however, always predomi- 
nate when he is alluding to his be- 
loved wife. While sojourning alone 
in Ireland he loves, as he says, to re- 
visit the localities of “ the days of my 
courtship, when I used to walk wit 

Bessie on the banks of the river. Happy 
times! but not more happy than those 
which I owe to the same dear girl still.” 
And again, at the Rotunda Gardens, 
he “should like to have sauntered there 
a little longer, listening to the music, 
as the scene altogether brought back 
young days of courtship and careless- 
ness to my mind.” The nights at 
“the Cottage” must have been things 
to beremembered. There abided “wit, 
friendship, good humour, and beauty.” 
The quiet evenings are told of in the 
diary with pictorial simplicity. The 
more joyous nights have appropriate 
records too. He was privileged in his 
companionship, and assorted willingly 
with the bright of intellect alone. 
Sometimes dull fellows would appear, 
who probably loved their host for the 
same reason that made Jacob love 
Esau, “because he did eat of his 
venison ;” but when grave and gay 
were alike departed, Moore knew no 
richer delight than to look at his 
sleeping treasures and to bless them as 
he gazed. 

To religious influences he bent with 
more eager alacrity than might be sup- 
posed by those-who would prejudge 
him by his youthful works. Lord John 
Russell intimates that he never entirely 
seceded from the church of his baptism. 
The preface to the Twopenny Post 
Bag, however, expressly avows that 
the author, be he what he may, is nof 
“a Papist,” but that with a Protestant 
wife and children he attends the reason- 
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able worship of their parish church. 
Whatever this may be taken for, his 
opinions of the Roman Catholic de- 
magogues and their claims were fear- 
lessly expressed on all occasions. “The 
Roman Catholics,” he writes to his 
mother, “deserve very little, and 
even if they merited all they ask, I 
cannot see how it is in the nature of 
things they should get it.” In 1815, 
to Lady Donegal, he writes :—*I do 
not think a good cause was ever ruined 
by a more bigoted, brawling, and dis- 
gusting set of demagogues ; and though 
it be the religion of my fathers, I must 
say that much of this vile, vulgar 
spirit is to be traced to that wretched 
faith, which is again polluting Europe 
with Jesuitism and inquisitions, and 
which of all the humbugs that have 
stultified mankind is the most narrow- 
minded and mischievous.” ‘This cer- 
tainly does not sound like the note of 
a Romanist. It was really the note, 
however, of one who thoroughly under- 
stood that demagogues were not ne- 
cessarily the apostles of liberty, nor 
ultra-Romanists of toleration. The in- 
stances of his conformity with “the 
faith of his fathers” are curious enough. 
Thus in France he attends an evening 
party on a Sunday, and upon what 
took place there we have this brief 
record and accompanying comment. 
“ Dancing ofa Sunday night ; Catholics 
don’t mind this.” The fact is that it 
was not in such an atmosphere as Paris 
that he could preserve pure religious 
feelings. When he gets into the sa- 
lubrious paradise of Wiltshire, he 
speaks in another strain :—“ The sunset 
this evening glorious: the thoughts 
that came over me while I looked at 
it, of how little I have done in this world, 
and how much my soul feels capable of, 
would have made me ery like a child, 
if I had given way to them; but surely 
there is some better sphere for those 
who have but begun their race in this!” 
If nature thus influenced him, in no 
slight degree was he also moved by 
art; for example—“ to the Church of 
the Annunziata; heardmasssung,which 
was very fine. Whether it be my 
popish blood, or my poetical feelings, 
nothing gives me more delight than the 
‘pomp and circumstance’ of a mass in 
so grand a church, accompanied by 
the music, and surrounded by such 
statuary and such paintings; it is a 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XL. 
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most elevating spectacle!” So did he 
speak of mere forms; but hear what he 
says, when after a round of gaiety he 
is once more “at home,” dining with 
his wife and little ones, “a great treat 
to both,” and enjoying, as “ Bessie said, 
in going to bed, the first rational day 
we have had for a long time.” Then 
was the heart of the poet deeply 
touched. “ Iexperienced,” he says, “one 
of those bursts of devotion which, 
perhaps, are worth all the church- 
going forms in the world. Tears came 
fast from me as I knelt down to adore 
the one only God whom I acknow- 
ledge, and poured forth the aspirations 
of a soul deeply grateful for all his 
goodness.” Surely the godlike in- 
fluences of home were better to him 
than the music, statuary, and paintings 
of the Church of the Annunziata! But 
we leave this portion of our subject 
with a slight sketch of a singular 
scene in Lord Arundell’s chapel at 
Wardour. “ Bowles there,” writes the 
diarist, “ having come over from Salis- 
bury; attended mass with us, which 
Durazzo could not understand. Bowles 
himself said to me, as we knelt together, 
‘Only think of my being on my knees 
beside ‘Captain Rock’ at mass!” Here 
again will be the subject of a picture 
for some Millais in years to come, when 
antiquity shall have lent something 
like beauty to our present untractable 
costume. 

Certainly this last scene presented a 
strange combination. Moore, how- 
ever, was an actor in many which were 
as singular for their incidents. The 
future “ Doctor” Lushington dancing 
with him as Caliban at a masquerade 
may raise a smile. The same con- 
sequence may follow Moore’s descrip- 
tion of an odd dinner at Horace Twiss’s 
in Chancery Lane, “in a borrowed 
room, with champagne, pewter spoons, 
and old Lady Cork.” We question 
nevertheless whether even old Lady 
Cork did not better understand the 
bard’s position than the Duchess of 
Bedford, who, travelling in Germany, 
“ wished they had some one with them 
like Mr. Moore, to be agreeable when 
they got to their inn in the evening.” But 
the strangest of the patronesses of our 
poet was undoubtedly Lady Holland. 
Moore prescribes a dose of her as good 
for the complaints of poets labouring 
under a plethora of vanity. She would 

% 
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not read Lalla Rookh, for two very 
sufficient reasons; first, the story was 
Eastern; and secondly, it was pub- 
lished in quarto! However she praised 
Moore’s “articulation” as a vocalist, 
and added that “in spite of her objec- 
tion to Eastern things, she must some 
time or other read Lalla Rookh herself!” 
As little encouraging was “ my lady” 
on Moore’s intended prose works. 
Fancy the courteous hostess turning 
to the author at her own dinner-table, 
and exclaiming, “this will be a dull 
book of yours, this ‘ Sheridan,’ I fear !” 
and then to Lord Porchester, who was 
on the point of bringing out his poem 
of “ The Moor,”—* I am sorry to hear 
you are going to publish a poem. 
Can't you suppress it?” Poor Lord 
Porchester! perhaps it would have been 
as well if he had. As to the more 
gifted poet, it was not Lady Holland's 
sallies that could depress him. “ You 
couldn’t make Moore miserable,” said 
Lord Holland, “ no, not even by inflict- 
ing a dukedom on him.” He could be 
happy in all situations, except once in- 
deed when he went to “those Hollands,” 
sat down at their breakfast table, was 
talked to, but not invited to par- 
take, and was driven at last to buy his 
own repast at the nearest house of en- 
tertainment he could find! With ¢raits 
de société of this character the diary 
of the Poet abounds. 

We have already alluded to his con- 
tempt for money. He refused valuable 
government appointments which would 
have compromised his independence, 
when he had not six pence in his 
pocket. He cared perhaps too little for 
money. This was amply proved by 
his conduct respecting the autobio- 
— papers given him by Byron. 

or these papers (to be published after 


Byron’s death) Mr. Murray gave him 


2,000 guineas. On the demise of the 
noble author his family opposed, on 
moral grounds, the publication of the 
ae They were destroyed, and 

oore restored the purchase money, 
Mr. Murray even accepting interest. 
It was suggested to Moore that he 
might have retained the money on 
consideration of his wife and children. 


No! exclaimed the noble-hearted fel, 


low; “more mean things have been 
done in this world under the shelter of 
‘wife and children’ than under any 
other pretext that worldly-mindedness 
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can resort to.” To this remark, Rogers, 
who made the suggestion, emphatically 
answered: “ Well, your life may be 
a good poem, but it is a d—d bad 
matter of fact.” It was contempt for 
mere lucre that induced him to decline 
the Laureateship, also the secretary- 
ship to Admiral Douglas on the Jamaica 
station, which made him moreover re- 
fuse a lucrative offer to connect him 
with the Times, and which accounts for 
his lukewarmness touching the half- 
proposed editorship of the Edinburgh 
Quarterly, the proprietors of which do 
not seem to have been unwilling to 
have agreed to his suggested terms of 
1,0002. per annum. 

It is curious that his worst patrons 
in the early part of his career were in 
Ireland. His works found but scanty 
sale there till England had pronounced 
him “famous.” As for his method of 
labour whereby he achieved his fame, 
he did not, as is generally imagined, 
compose entirely in bed, although he 
found that the clockwork of the head 
and the activity of his fancy went 
best in that reclined position. He in- 
dulged therein accordingly, but with 
judgment. Some of his Bermuda 
verses were written in his cot, at sea, 
during a storm. Perhaps the best of 
his melodies were struck off in his gar- 
den when the genial current was more 
influenced by the sunshine. On the 
other hand, much of the warmest por- 
tions of Lalla Rookh were executed 
during a hard winter in a cold and 
smoky cottage in Derbyshire. More 
than once we find him penciling down 
a sacred song during a heavy sermon, 
in church time; and now a “ melody” 
is completed while he is walking from 
Bellevue to St. Cloud, where he “ had 
a couple of cutlets on the way.” We 
may add his confession that, generally 
speaking, he “had that kind of ima- 
gination which is chilled by the real 
scene, merely taking it from the de- 
scriptions of others.” This is especially 
told him of Savory, but his own honest 
comment on it is that “it is very much 
the case with myself.” Certainly he 
composed as much, and that as finely 
walking as lying; and, finally, it may 
be remarked of him that under heaven's 
own sky and glorious sunshine, he 
deemed it a sort of desecration to be 
employed on merely trifling composi- 
tions. The divine influences of the 
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hour were, in his opinion, worthy of 
better application. 

From such brief notice as we have 
been enabled to give of these volumes, 
a very fair guess may be made of their 
quality. They are affording present 
amusement to aworldofreaders. Their 
real use will appear hereafter. They 
will be a mine of treasure to the futur2 
biographer, and out of the materials 
here profusely strewn in most admired 
disorder, a moderately skilful hand 
might construct without difficulty a 
“life” that should be popular, especially 
with the millions who may lack op- 
portunity to peruse the mass of docu- 
ments edited by Lord John Russell. 
A graceful writer could hardly find a 
hero more appropriate ;—as child, he 
was loving and precocious ; as youth, 
fulfilling the promise of his childhood, 
nor in his maturity belying the expec- 
tations formed of his youth. He was 
a brilliant scholar, a poet unrivalled 
for sweetness, and in patriotic lays 
not exceeded in vigour. Better than 
these, he was essentially a true-hearted, 
honourable, and honest man. Not 
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without faults, but with virtues in 
whose lustre they were hidden and 
forgotten. If he had to acknowledge 
“time mis-spent,” he has also left 
works to prove how much of it was 
well employed. If, in early days, his 
adoration was now and then “ cast 
like Israel’s incense on unworthy 
shrines,” he never failed in true homage 
when heaven had provided for him 
love’s saving ark of his own dear home. 
We have yet to come to the record of 
the storms that blew around that ark, 
and of the anguish which visited those 
who had hoped to build up in that 
home an altar of happiness from which 
their surviving px: should take 
thesacred fire. If that altar was thrown 
down and that fire extinguished, and 
if hope fled from the poet’s hearth and 
lay buried in the graves of his chil- 
dren, he could still say to the dear 
mother of those lost ones, “ Lean on 
God, Bessie, lean on God;” and he 
could turn in majestic sorrow to assure 
the world that (saving her) there was 
nothing true, nothing calm, nothing 
bright, but heaven. 





WANDERINGS OF AN ANTIQUARY. 


By Tuomas Waieut, F.S.A. 


X.—From YorkK TO GODMANHAM. 


YORK is in many respects one of 
the most interesting cities in England, 
and it has held a very prominent posi- 
tion in history from the time when 
under the name of Eburacum it was 
the residence of Roman emperors to 
the present day. Situated in the mid- 
dle of a wide fertile plain, its position 
is one which naturally offers itself for 
the site of an important military town ; 
and, preserving this importance in after 
times, it was at one period the great 
seat of learning in Saxon England. Of 
its earlier importance we need only say 
that it was the residence of three Ro- 
man emperors, Hadrian, Severus, and 
Constantius Chlorus; that the greatest 
of the Roman lawyers, Papinian and 
Ulpian, gave their judgments within 
its walls ; and that it was the school of 
the celebrated Saxon scholars, Egbert 
and Alcuin. With such reminiscences 
we might naturally expect to find 


many monuments of ancient greatness ; 
but unfortunately the great destroyer, 
Time, has here been a busy worker, and 
we are left rather to muse over what 
has been than to rejoice over what 
remains. Even the noble cathedral, 
which naturally arrests first the atten- 
tion of the visitor, has suffered so much 
from modern incendiarism that it is 
no longer what it was. The great at- 
traction of York, however, for all who 
possess any taste for the antiquities of 
their country, is the museum of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 

By a singularly happy reunion of 
circumstances, the grounds of the Philo- 
sophical Society, which are beautifully 
situated on ground sloping toward the 
river and laid out picturesquely, con- 
tain within their circuit several of the 
most remarkable of the earlier monu- 
ments of the city. Near the entrance 
stand the remains of the Hospital of 
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St. Leonard, a religious house said to 
have been founded by the Anglo-Saxon 
King Athelstan, in the year 936. The 
ruins consist chiefly of what are sup- 
posed to have been the ambulatory 
and chapel of the infirmary, the archi- 
tecture of which is of the style gene- 
rally denominated Early-English, that 
is, of the earlier part of the thirteenth 
century. Close behind these remains 
we come upon the Roman town wall, 
and that remarkable portion of the 
fortifications of ancient Eburacum 
which, from the circumstance of its 
consisting of ten sides of a nearly re- 
gular thirteen-sided figure forming nine 
very obtuse angles, has received the 
name of the Multangular Tower. It is 
internally at the base upwards of thirty- 
three feet in diameter, and the wall 
is of an immense thickness. This im- 
posing mass of masonry is built in 
the usual Roman manner, with string- 
courses of flat bricks. After leaving the 
Multangular Tower, we come immedi- 
ately upon the site of the once noble 
abbey of St. Mary, about one half of 
the enclosure of which, including a 
large part of the site of the church, is 
included within the Society's grounds. 
The ground belonging to the Society 
has been carefully explored and exca- 
vated, and alarge portion of the founda- 
tions of the ancient church and other 
monastic buildings, with much interest- 
ing and some beautiful sculpture, have 
been uncovered, and add to the attrac- 
tions of the place. The handsome 
modern building which contains the 
Society’s museum stands on the site 
of what is supposed to have been the 
library or the scriptorium of the abbey. 

Nearly westward from the modern 
building just alluded to, and still within 
the grounds of the Philosophical So- 
ciety, is an ancient building which is 
—— to have been the hospitium 
of the abbey, or the building set apart 
for the entertainment of strangers. It 
consists of a lower room, which was 
probably the refectory, and an upper 
room, which is supposed to have been 
the dormitory. In these two rooms 
have been arranged, by the care of the 
distinguished, and now venerable, cu- 
rator of this museum, the Rev. Charles 
Wellbeloved, and his not less learned 
son-in-law the Rev. John Kenrick, 
the principal Roman antiquities found 
on this site and in the neighbour- 


hood, and a very nice descriptive ac- 
count of them, drawn up by the former 
gentleman, will assist the visitor in 
their examination. It is by much the 
best local museum in this country. 
The room below contains the larger 
Roman monuments, such as votive 
altars, sepulchral monuments, and stone 
coffins, many of them with very inte- 
resting inscriptions, pieces of sculpture 
and architectural ornaments, &c., with 
a considerable number of medieval 
remains, many of them dug up in the 
Society’s grounds. The smaller anti- 
yc are arranged in cases and 

rawers in the upper room of this 
building. They consist of Roman pot- 
tery in vast variety, glass, inscribed 
bricks and tiles, domestic utensils, per- 
sonal ornaments, and a tolerably nume- 
rous collection of early Anglo-Saxon 
remains, obtained from barrows in 
Yorkshire. There are also some of 
what are generally considered as British 
remains, also from Yorkshire barrows, 
with a collection of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, and a very interesting assortment 
of medieval articles. A few of the 
larger Roman antiquities, especially 
the celebrated sculpture representing 
the sacrifice and mysteries of Mithras 
(dug up in York in 1747), will be found 
in the hall of the modern building ; 
and a few Roman stone coffins have 
been deposited within the Multangular 
Tower. The numismatic department 
of this museum is especially rich in 
Anglo-Saxon coins. I will not ven- 
ture to give any more particular ac- 
count of the varied contents of this 
museum. ‘l'o describe the Roman an- 
tiquities would be to write the history 
of the celebrated city to which they 
belonged, and this task has been ad- 
mirably performed by Mr. Wellbeloved 
himself, in his “ Eburacum: or York 
under the Romans ;” to which, and to 
the descriptive account of the museum 
just alluded to, I would refer every 
one who takes an interest in the early 
history of our island. 

Besides many other objects of anti- 
quarian interest in the country about 
York, it is surrounded at no great 
distance by rather numerous sites of 
Roman towns. At a distance of nine 
miles to the south-east, the quiet town 
of Tadcaster occupies the site of the 
Roman Calcaria, of which no very 
distinct remains can now be traced ; 
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but about sixteen miles to the north- 
west, at Aldborough, we still find im- 
posing remains of the great Roman 


city of Isurium. Very*nteresting re- 
mains of another Roman town are 
found at Old Malton, some seventeen 
or eighteen miles to the north-east of 
York, which I am inclined to think 
may represent the Derventio or the 
Delgovitia of the Romans. All these 
places are now approached directly or 
indirectly by railway. Another line, 
which runs eastward from York, will 
take us to a spot which possesses a 
peculiar interest in connection with the 
conversion of our Saxon forefathers to 
the faith of the Gospel. 

As we leave York by this line, we 
pass at first through a flat and not very 
interesting district, but fertile, and 
tolerably well wooded. The view is, 
as might be supposed, restricted on 
both sides. Further on, between Stam- 
ford Bridge and Fangfoss stations, 
the land loses its rich character and its 
trees, and takes for a short distance 
the character of a low barren moor, 
producing little but furze-bushes and 
peat. 

We cannot pass the village of Stam- 
ford Bridge without a glance at its 
interesting reminiscences. It was here 
that Harold, the last of the Saxon 
monarchs, gained, on the 23rd of Sep- 
tember, 1066, the sanguinary-victory 
which relieved him at once, by their 
slaughter, of his turbulent brother, 
Tosti, and a fierce invader Harald 
Harfager king of Norway, but which, 
by distracting his attention and weaken- 
ing his forces at this momentous epoch, 
no doubt contributed to his own defeat 
and death in the battle of Hastings, on 
the 14th of October following. At 
that time the river Derwent was here 
crossed by a bridge, which was not 
improbably a Roman one; and, as the 
river separated the two armies, Harold, 
who was aware of the dangers that 
threatened in the south, and that he 
had no time to lose, was obliged to 
force this bridge before he could bring 
his enemies to a regular engagement. 
A powerful Norwegian warrior is re- 
ported to have defended the bridge 
single-handed, until he had killed 
forty of his assailants, and not to have 

iven way until he was slain himself. 
The tradition of the place, where a 
Jéte is still held on the 23rd of Sep- 
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temberin commemoration of the battle, 
is that the Norwegian was slain by a 
Saxon boatman, who rowed himself 
under the bridge, and thrust his spear 
up through the woodwork, and in me- 
mory of the exploit they still at the 
Jféte just mentioned make and sell cakes 
in the form of a boat. 

As we pursue our course along the 
railway line, we now come in sight of 
a range of hills running in a south- 
easterly direction, which we approach 
continually nearer as we proceed. This 
is the edge of the eastern wolds, which 
extend for some miles in a northerly 
direction. The country again becomes 
fertile and well-wooded, and as we ad- 
vance it is more and more picturesque. 
From Shipton station, where the rail- 
way approaches near to the foot of the 
hills, a fine old avenue of trees leads 
through the park of Londesborough 
up to the site where once stood the 
house. ‘The village of Shipton, which 
is said to have been the birthplace of 
the celebrated witch Mother Shipton, 
is twenty-one miles from York by the 
railway. 

The apes of Londesborough is 
singularly beautiful. The house stood 
upon an elevated platform, protected 
on the north and east by the hills 
which rise immediately behind it. The 
park lies chiefly below it, on the slope 
of the hill, and presents a great variet 
of fine prospects, the beauty of whic 
is increased by the fine old trees which 
are thickly scattered through it. The 
view from the site of the house com- 
mands a magnificent panorama. In 
front, at a distance of about twelve 
miles, the Humber is distinctly visible, 
and the prospect is bounded by the 
distant hills of Lincolnshire. To the 
westward it extends over the vale of 
York. Eastwardly it is bounded by 
the hill which rises up immediately 
from the park; but to the south-east 
we look down upon the town of Market 
Weighton, at a distance of about two 
miles, and our view stretches far over 
the low country beyond, till at times 
we may even trace the smoke of Hull. 

Londesborough appears to have been 
the site of a Roman settlement of some 
kind or other—perhaps a villa. The 
Roman road, which proceeds from 
Brough on the Humber (the site of the 
Roman landing-place from Lincoln- 
shire, called in the old Itinerary Ad 
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Petorariam), has been traced through 
the park, or, at all events, from what 
is known of its line beiore and after, 
it must have passed through it. Roman 
coins and other antiquities, as well as 
sepulchral deposits, have been fre- 
y sng 4 found in the village and gar- 

ens, and in the park. The estate was 
long the property of the great family 
of the Cliffords, and it was carried 
by a daughter of the last Earl of Cum- 
berland of that family to the Boyles 
Earls of Cork, from whom it descended 
to the Dukes of Devonshire. The 
house was a large solid building, ap- 
parently of the reign of James I. (or 
of the end of that of Elizabeth), but, 
having fallen into neglect, the present 
Duke of Devonshire, for some reason 
or other which is variously stated, 
caused it to be pulled down about 
thirty years ago, so that now nothing 
remains of it but the terrace and steps 
in front, the extensive cellaring, and 


the gardens and shrubberies. A few 

ears ago the estate was sold by the 
Duke to the celebrated George Hudson, 
from whom it*was purchased by the 
present noble proprietor, who takes 
from it his title of Lord Londes- 
borough. 

We must descend into the pictu- 
resque valley below the house, and then 
mount the opposite hill, up the greater 
part of which the park extends. On 
reaching the top of the hill we have 
before us another valley or comb, 
and another chalk hill (for all these 
hills are chalk) rising behind it. In 
this hollow, at a short distance before 
us, the church and village of Godman- 
ham occupies a prominent position. 
The ground is here bare of trees, ex- 
cept a few about the village just men- 
tioned, which occupies the slope of the 
hills, hardly a mile above Market 
Weighton. The church of Godman- 
ham stands on a high tump of ground 





The Church of Godmanham. 


in the middle of the village, in a rather 
remarkable position, and is said to 
mark the scene of one of the most 
beautiful episodes of our early Saxon 
history. 

In the time of Edwin king of Deira, 
who ascended the throne of this branch 
of the Northumbrian Saxons in 616, 
the people of the North were still igno- 
rant of the Christian faith. The life 
of this prince was strangely checquered 
with misfortunes and successes. In 
his childhood he was driven from his 


kingdom by the powerful Bernician 
king Athelferth, and was compelled to 
seek an asylum with one of the British 
princes. An attempt to defend him 
against the pursuit of Athelferth led 
to that celebrated battle of Chester in 
which so many of the British clergy of 
Bangor were put to the sword. Edwin 
fled first to Mercia, and thence to East 
Anglia, and while there under the pro- 
tection of the Anglian king Redwald 
he was said to have had a vision, in 
which his future good fortune was 
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foretold to him, and he was enjoined 
to accept the revelation which should 
then be made to him of a purer faith 
than that of his forefathers. Soon 
after this a battle took place between 
Reedwald and Athelferth, in which the 
latter was slain, upon which Edwin 
not only recovered his own kingdom 
of Deira, but succeeded also to the 
whole of Northumbria. Edwin now 
became the most powerful king in 
Britain, and he obtained as his second 
wife Athelburh, daughter of Athelbert 
king of Kent. Athelbert, as we all 
know, had been converted by the 
preaching of Augustine ; his family had 
now cordially received the Christian 
faith, and it was made a condition of 
the marriage not only that the princess 
should not be molested in her religion, 
but that she should have a Christian 
bishop with her, who was privately to 
administer its offices. There can be 
little doubt that Paulinus, one of the 
monks sent over by the pope to assist 
Augustine in his missionary labours, 
was selected for this office, with a view 
to the ultimate conversion of the 
northern Angles. 

It was, according to Bede, in the 
summer of the year 625, that the young 
Kentish princess, with her spiritual in- 
structor, directed their steps towards 
the kingdom of the Northumbrians. 
The labours of the missionary were at 
first unsuccessful, for king Edwin was 
unwilling to desert the worship of his 
ancestors, and his people held aloof 
from new doctrines which had not yet 
received the approval of their chief. 
But in the year after the marriage 
new events occurred in the North- 
umbrian history, which exercised an 
important influence over the course of 
Edwin’s future life. The king of the 
West Saxons, resolved to rid himself 
of the supremacy exercised over his 
kingdom by the powerful ruler of the 
Northumbrians, was preparing to re- 
volt against it, but he determined first 
to have recourse to the arm of an 
assassin, and a messenger was sent 
with a pretended embassy, but in rea- 
lity to slay the prince to whom his 
message was addressed. The treacher- 
ous assassin, whose name was Eamer, 
reached the court of Edwin, who was 
then residing in one of his palaces, or, 
as Bede expresses it, where was then 
his royal villa (ubi tune erat villa rega- 
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lis ), near the river Derwent, on Easter 
Sunday, in the year 626. The assassin 
was slain without having effected his 
purpose, but the king received a wound, 
and two of his nobles were killed in 
defending him. That night the queen 
was safely delivered of a daughter, in 
acknowledgment of which Edwin gave 
thanks to his gods; but Paulinus re- 
turned thanks to Christ, and assured 
the king that it was through his inter- 
cession that Athelburh owed her easy 
delivery. The bishop so far prevailed, 
that Edwin consented, no doubt at the 
persuasion of his queen, that the in- 
fant should be baptized, and this cere- 
mony was performed on Whitsunday 
following, eleven other persons of the 
royal household receiving at the same 
time the baptismal rite. The king 
further promised that he would himself 
turn to the worship of the Redeemer 
if Paulinus would procure for him vic- 
tory over his enemy the West-Saxon 
King. When at length Edwin re- 
turned victorious from the war, he at 
once so far fulfilled this promise that 
he abstained from offering worship to 
the idols himself, but he still, perhaps 
for political reasons, hesitated in pro- 
claiming himself Christian. Paulinus, 
we are told, when he perceived the 
King’s continued reluctance, presented 
himself before him in private, and an- 
nounced to him that he was a messenger 
directed by Heaven to command him 
to be a believer, reminding him, as a 
proof of his divine mission, of a vision 
which the king had had in his youth, 
and which he had revealed to no man. 
Edwin was convinced, but he pro- 
posed, before openly accepting the 
Christian faith, to hold a meeting of 
his witan, that they might debate the 
matter in council, and all agree to be 
baptized together. 

t was a little before the Easter of 
the year 627, when Edwin assembled 
his chiefs in the villa beyond the Der- 
went, and asked them severally what 
they thought of the new doctrine and 
worship preached by the Christian 
bishop. Among those called to deli- 
berate on this occasion was the chief of 
the King’s priests, whose name was 
Ceefi, or, as it is written by Bede in 
the Northumbrian dialect, Coifi, and 
who was the first to deliver his opinion. 
“ Consider, O King,” said the heathen 
priest, “what is this which is now 
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preached to us. For myself, I truly 
confess to you my conviction that the 
religion we have hitherto held has no 
virtue in it. For none of your people 
has applied himself more diligently to 
the worship of our gods than I have, 
and yet there are many who receive 
greater favours from you, and obtain 
greater honours, and are more pros- 
perous in all their undertakings. Now 
if these gods were of any worth they 
would favour me most, who have been 
most zealous in their service. It re- 
mains, therefore, that, if upon exami- 
nation you find these new doctrines 
now preached to-us better and of more 
worth, we hasten to receive them with- 
out delay.” Perhaps the idolator might 
have found a better argument, but it 
seems to have been a sincere one, and 
it came from one whose example could 
not fail to be influential. One of the 
secular chiefs followed him with a 
beautiful comparison. “ The present 
life of man, O King, seems to me, in 
comparison of that life which is un- 
known to us, like as it is when in 
winter time you, seated at the festive 
board, among your chiefs and ministers, 
with a blazing fire in the midst of the 
hall, while the stormy rains and snows 
of winter are raging without, a sparrow 
entering passes through swiftly, flying 
in at one door and immediately after- 
wards departing by the other. During 
the time he is within he is not touched 
by the wintry storm, but this brief 
period of fair weather being passed 
over in a moment, he disappears from 
your sight, returning to the same winter 
from which he came. So this life of 
man is for a brief period apparent to 
us; but of what may follow, or of 
what preceded, we are totally igno- 
rant. Wherefore, if this new doc- 
trine bring us anything more cer- 
tain, it seems just that we should 
follow it.” The other courtiers gave 
their opinions in the same sense, where- 
upon Ge requested that Paulinus 
might be invited to declare to them 
the doctrines he recommended; and, 
convinced by his preaching, he stood 
forth and said, “I have been long 
sensible of the emptiness of what we 
worship, because the more earnestly I 
sought after truth in that worship, the 
less I found it. But now I openly 
confess that this preaching evidently 
manifests that truth which can confer 


upon us the gifts of life, salvation, and 
everlasting happiness. Wherefore I 
recommend, O King, that we at once 
deliver to perdition and fire those tem- 
ples and altars which we have conse- 
crated in vain.” Edwin gave his ap- 
probation to the proposal, but, perhaps 
still apprehensive of the consequences 
of such an act of desecration, he asked 
who would undertake to put it in 
execution, by profaning the altars and 
temples of the idols, with the inclosures 
that surrounded them. “TI will do it,” 
exclaimed the priest, “ for who is more 
fitting than myself to destroy the 
things I worshipped through ignorance, 
as an example to all others, through 
the knowledge which has been given 
me from the true God?” Thereupon 
he demanded of the King arms and 
a stallion, for it appears that it was 
not lawful for a priest to carry arms, 
or to ride any other animal but a 
mare; and having girt on a sword, and 
taken in his hand a spear, he mounted 
the stallion brought him by the King, 
and rode to the temple. A priest thus 
equipped was so strange a sight, that 
people collected from all quarters in 
the belief that he was mad. Never- 
theless, he met with no opposition, 
and he no sooner reached the sacred 
spot than he profaned it by throwing his 
spear into it, and he ordered his com- 
panions to destroy and burn the temple 
and its inclosures. “ This place of the 
idols,” says Bede, writing in the year 
731, “is still shown, not far from York, 
to the eastward, beyond the river 
Derwent, and is now called Godmund- 
ingaham, where this high priest, inspired 
by the true God, profaned and de- 
stroyed the altars which he had con- 
secrated himself.” Soon after this 
event, on Easter day, which that year 
was the 12th of April, Edwin was 
baptised by Paulinus in the city of 
York 


It is evident from Bede’s account of 
these proceedings, that they all took 
place within a small compass; it was 

robably but a short distance from the 
King’s villa to the site of Cefi’s temple. 
Tradition in Bede’s time, who was born 
not more than forty-five years after 
the event, could not be wrong in 
identifying the site of the temple with 
Godmundingaham, and there can be 
no doubt that the place thus named 
was the modern Godmanham. The 
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church of Godmanham is supposed to 
occupy the site of the temple—and we 
can easily imagine the erection of a 
Christian church on such a spot. ‘The 
present building is an early Norman 
structure of some architectual interest. 
The arch between the chancel and the 
choir is flattened at the top, as though 
it had — way after it was built, and 
the pilasters which support it lean 
slightly outwards. Several instances 
of such arches of the Norman period 
have been observed in different parts 
of the country, and, as I believe all 
the stones of the arch seem never to 
have formed part of a semicircle, it 
remains yet to be ascertained whether 
the form they now have was the result 
of design or accident. The capitals 
which support the arch are of a design 
which is not usual—one of them is 
given in the accompanying cut. In 





one corner of the church is a very 
rudely formed early Norman font, 
which the sanguine antiquary, Dr. 
Stukeley, believed to be the identical 
font in which king Edwin was baptised, 
forgetting that that ceremony was per- 
formed not at Godmanham but in York. 
The church stands, as I have said be- 
fore, on an elevated knoll, and there is 
an apparent slight vallum round the 
churchyard which is probably the 
remains of an old hedge-row. At 
about a hundred yards direct south 
of the church, in a field on the other 
side of the vicarage, are some exten- 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XL. 


sive and very strange-looking earth- 
works. They occupy the brow of 
the hill, overlooking a rather deep 
valley or comb, at the bottom of 
which flows a copious stream of water, 
which rises a little above, and flows 
down to the town of Market Weighton. 
The earthworks just alluded to have 
been supposed to be the remains of 
Ceefi’s temple. They give one at the 
first glance the notion of a large square 
inclosure, with a fortified entrance 
running down the bank towards the 
stream; but the interior of the in- 
closure is filled with mounds, and, on 
examining it more minutely, the whole 
presents such an appearance of con- 
fusion that we are led to acknowledge 
that it may after all be nothing but 
the remains of a modern chalk pit. 
Such is, at all events, the opinion of 
Mr. Roach Smith, who commenced 
some excavations on the far side of it, 
and discovered some ruins which he 
judged to be medieval. 

Before we proceed any further let 
me correct the extraordinary state- 
ments which have been made on the 
derivation of the name by topographers 
and local historians. On no subject 
perhaps has such a mass of ignorant 
nonsense been given to the world as 
on the derivations of names of places in 
this country. Bede has been quoted 
as stating that the name Godmund- 
ingaham means a place of idols; but 
the venerable father of Saxon —— 
knew his mother tongue far too well 
to have made any such statement. 
Like all other names of this form—and 
they are the most numerous class we 
have—this name is a simple designa- 
tion of the first Saxon, or rather Angle, 
possessors of the locality ; and its only 
possible meaning is the ham or home 
(residence) of the Godmundings, or 
descendants of Godmund. Who God- 
mund was—whether he was one of the 
chiefs who came in the expeditions to 
Britain, or whether he was some older 
hero in the country from which the 
Angle settlers came, or whether again 
he may have been the head of a race of 
priests—is a question which it would 
be in vain to attempt to solve. 

When Mr. Roach Smith made some 
partial excavations near the earth- 
works at Godmanham, he found at the 
distance of two or three fields behind 
them several barrows, and near them 
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a Roman road, which he traced to the 
shrubbery close to the house at Londes- 
borough. It is still well developed in 
the pine-wood through which we pass 
in walking from Londesborough to 
Godmanham. When we consider there- 
fore that Londesborough and Godman- 
ham stood by the same Roman road, 
less than a mile apart, and that indica- 
tions of a Roman villa are found at the 
former place, are we not justified in con- 
sidering it possible that Londesborough 
itself may have been the site of Edwin's 
villa, where that interesting conference 
took place which is described above ? 
We can then understand perfectly 
how, when the conference was termi- 
nated so remarkably, Cefi called for 
horse and arms and rode over the in- 


tervening hill to his idol temple on the 
other side. It is a supposition which 
cannot fail to give an additional interest 
to both localities in the mind of the 
visitor. The high grounds, in a long 
sweep behind both, are covered with 
large sepulchral tumuli. 

A very pleasant walk of somewhat 
less than a mile will take the visitor 
down the hill to Market Weighton, a 
town which probably derives its name 
from having stood on the old Roman 
road—W eg-tun, the town on the way ; 
and he may thence proceed to York, 
unless he prefer returning through 


Londesborough Park to the station of 


Shipton, which is two miles nearer 
York by the railway line than the 
Market Weighton station. 


THE LADY NOVELISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


ENDLESS have been the theories 
which writers in different periods have 
broached respecting the proper work 
of women : it is, we believe, generally 
considered now to be a very tiresome 
subject. We do not think many men, 
or women either, doubt the distinctive 
character of the female mind,—that it 
is not made to do every sort of work 
that man can or may do, at least not 
in the same manner; but we cannot 
help suspecting that the sooner all these 
nice questions—as questions, as matters 
of argument, of limitation, rule, and 
dictation—are dropped the better. Men 
are never so near being morally and 
divinely right as when they content 
Guniien with enjoying and minis- 
tering to what is good, with no theo- 
retical reference to sex at all; and 
woman is surely most womanly in the 
highest sense, most gentle, fervent, and 
sincere, when she is thinking least 
about the matter. 

So with respect to the question of 
which among women should write, and 
whut they should write, we have heard 
and read a large amount of fluent non- 
sense, as it has appeared to us,—such 
as that wives and mothers may write 
novels, but single women may not; 
and that, in short, all women whose 
position in society is, in the one respect 
of being unmarried, isolated, should not 
increase that isolation by such a self- 


centreing thing as authorship of any 
kind. On these and other similar dis- 
cussions we have only one remark to 
make,—that they culy are very use- 
less; that whenever a woman feels she 
has something to say which may do 
good, even to the lower extent of giving 
pleasure, she will generally find means 
of saying it, and had much better not 
be hindered. Mere cessation of au- 
thorship, we suspect, will do but little 
in correcting those tendencies of which 
authorship is a sign. Let the novel, 
poem, or essay be written, and let the 
public criticise it freely. Our con- 
clusion still is that the grandest, wisest, 
simplest thing man or woman can do 
is to obey any strong clear call of duty 
towards God or man; to express that 
which has been brought home to the 
mind in a truthful, unexaggerative 
way, if it be a case in which writing 
seems the most natural instrument for 
the conveyance of what they have to 
say; to hope, humbly but firmly, that 
a few words of theirs may be the in- 
spirers of deeds—to look indeed upon 
the smallest self-sacrificing deed as 
worth more than many books—but 
still not to disparage any vocation— 
spoken, written, or acted out. 

As a general rule, we do not much 
wonder that men have come to look 
with distrust on woman’s championship 
of social questions in the way of argu- 
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ment. They do often, certainly, go be- 
yond the mark. They are apt to bring 
prominently forward all those mere 
off-sets from the main subject which a 
sound lawyer or moderately wise man 
would leave out of the discussion as 
apt to divert attention from the main 
point, and put clear logic out of court. 
And then the bravery of women, al- 
lied though it may be to many noble 
qualities, is against them. When they 
talk, as sometimes they do, in the most 
irritating manner of man’s cowardice, 
it ought to be noted how often they 
themselves provokingly carve out new 
and hard work for him by their own 
rashness and one-sidedness. Taking 
willingly a credit which men are rather 
too ready to resign—of being more re- 
ligious than their brothers or husbands, 
they do and say more things that put 
practical religion in jeopardy than 
those brothers or husbands would 
ever dream of. In fact, in matters of 
reasoning they are really harder upon 
their friends than their foes, for the 
magnanimity of woman’s nature makes 
her peculiarly anxious to be generous 
and candid to antagonists. Hence we 
often find her more liberal towards 
works of dangerous tendency than to- 
wards those which, having a much se- 
curer foundation, are a little straitened 
and narrow in their outward form. 
One cannot but be struck, mean- 
while, with the great increase in quan- 
tity, and general improvement in the 
quality, of Novets written by women. 
We are quite aware that every sort of 
evil may steal into our houses under 
the guise of an interesting fiction; that 
broad, coarse novels of the Fielding 
and Smollett kind are not what we have 
to dread, but rather the insidious 
poison of false sentiment or the no- 
velties of great assumptions, passing 
unquestioned because of the glare which 
surrounds them. Nothing, however, 
of this kind moves us from our belief 
that novel-writing is quite one of the 
legitimate occupationsof women. They 
cannot, indeed, fetch up materials from 
the haunts into which a Dickens or 
Bulwer may penetrate. They may in 
vain try to grapple with the more 
complicated difficulties of many a man’s 


position and career ; but, as far as they 
go—and often they can and do go far 
—they are admirable portrayers of 
character and situation. They know 
—there is no denying it—a great deal 
about men. Brothers, friends, hus- 
bands, open to them widely, in many 
cases, the doors of their hearts. They 
are allowed to see much of that inner 
life. They see what is merely small 
and conventional, but also what is lofty 
and simple. And then how much is 
the store of woman’s ideas enlarged b 
the mingling of other literatures with 
our own! The grave old Roman cul- 
ture we never wish to see neglected ; 
we feel its value to the mind: but an 
Englishwoman must now, to some ex- 
tent, be also European, American, 
Asiatic, nay, Australian. Nor can she 
shut herself up here at home, except 
by violence, in the Churchwoman’s, or 
the Dissenter’s, or the Catholic’s circles 
of thought. 

With all these facilities—with the 
means of high religious and moral culti- 
vation within her reach—with a public 
ready to read, thankful to be amused— 
with no more than a fair share of criticism 
to apprehend—why should not woman 
write fiction admirably well? Bear 
witness to a woman’s power, most won- 
derful Consuelo! Stand forward, ear- 
nest, inspired, duteous, magnanimous 
“Uncle Tom,” and say what there is, 
what long-standing system of wicked- 
ness, that may not be shaken to its 
centre by the touch of a woman’s hand! 

Nor can we agree to stop our ears 
against the voices of the past. We 
remember the beauty and deep pathos 
of Mrs. Inchbald. We remember Jane 
and Anna Maria Porter, who, when 
they left ordinary life behind, and 
treated of characters safely removed 
from the then English public by time 
and distance, made the prettiest ro- 
mances about them imaginable. The 
general strain of Mrs. Opie’s novels we 
are compelled to own was feeble, but 
she surely worked up some of her 
scenes with an even terrible power, as 
in “ Murder will Out,” “The Ruffian 
Boy,” and the maniac scene in “The 
Father and Daughter.”* Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, surely, that great dealer in mys- 





* One of those dearly beloved sisters of ours in America of whom we have recently 
been hearing so much, has, we find, given death and burial to our bright, kindly, happy 


friend (never so happy and kindly as now), 


Mrs. Opie. The spire of her native town’s 
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teries, was not useless in her day. 
Admirable indeed is the adaptation 
from age to age of outward supplies 
to man’s inward wants ; admirable the 
provision, in every period, of material 
out of which imagination may shape 
that which is needed to supply the 
real want of a period; and we should 
say that in nothing is this shown more 
strikingly than in the gradual clearing 
away of the unknown, in proportion as 
the known world becomes more various, 
more rich in stirring interests, more 
likely to stimulate mental enterprise, 
and strongly to influence the moral 
energies. Mrs. Radcliffe’s material 
world is gone ; 

For now where may we find a place 

For any spirit’s dream ? 
Our steps have been on every soil, 
Our sails on every stream. 

In her day, castles and convents, and 
mighty nobles and wicked monks and 
abbesses, could be planted in fiction 
all over Switzerland and Italy; tyrants 
might be torturing vassals, and women 
might be buried alive every day, for 
aught that could be demonstrated to 
the contrary; and peasants were always 
dancing on the vine-covered hills. 
Even nature had a trick or two played 
with her. It was always full moon in 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s pictures; she never 
did things by halves. Now we should 
say that the then living world of Eng- 
land was, on the whole, the better for 
these things; and that, judging by 
those novels of the time which por- 
trayed actual English domestic life, it 
was better that fiction should withdraw 
men and women out of their own rea- 
lities, and take its materials from a ro- 
mantic and comparatively little known 
world. Clara Reeve, and Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, and the authors of the Canter- 
bury Tales, did not merely shun pol- 
luting things, but were themselves 
poetical and elevating. 

We are half unwilling to mention 
Miss Burney, whose talent we allow ; 
yet we must confess that, in spite of 
applauding Dr. Johnson and _ plain 
literal George the Third, we never can 
read a — of Evelina, or even 
Cecilia, without disappointment .and 
disrelish. The common run of her 
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characters is not merely a local and 
conventional one, but it seems to us 
divested of those touches of truth and 
nature which in the hands of higher 
writers often dignify what is in itself 
mean. Her portraits are portraits 
with little of soul: they are hopelessly 
low in tone, and deficient in the higher 
traces of imagination. There are ex- 
ceptive passages in Camilla, though the 
importation of Johnsonian sentences 

uenches our dawning pleasure ; but 
the character of Sir Hugh Tyrold, 
booby as he is, has in it some very 
beautiful touches. 

Time would fail us were we to enter 
on the religious novels—on Celebs, 
and the productions which followed, 
from the pen of Miss Hawkins, Mrs. 
Brunton, and several others. In quite 
another strain, Miss Ferriar had ex- 
ceeding great merit ; and we need not 
do more than mention the names of 
Miss Edgeworth and of Jane Austen. 

Let us move on to our own times. 
Here the field is so extensive that our 
difficulties of selection increase. Only 
to enumerate the principal female 
novelists who have been at work for 
the last twenty or twenty-five years is 
something startling. In that time we 
have had at least three or four able 
novels per annum, not to mention 
others of respectable promise. We 
have had Lady Dacre, Mrs. Marsh, 
Mrs. Gore, Miss Martineau, Lady 
Georgina Fullerton, Lady Ponsonby, 
Mrs. Norton, Miss Mulock, Mrs. Gas- 
kell, Currer Bell, Mrs. S. C. Hall, the 
authoress of Mrs. Margaret Maitland 
and of Adam Graeme, Miss Jewsbury, 
Miss Kavanagh, and the unknown 
author of Rose Douglas. As English 
we may not lay claim to Mrs. Stowe,— 
and yet how much of Saxon origin in 
Uncle Tom, and also in the clever 
novels of Elizabeth Wetherell and her 
sister ! 

We could wish, however, that some 
of our lady writers were not so da- 
magingly rapid and frequent in their 
gifts. Mrs. Marsh, for instance, most 
of whose first volumes are generally 
good, but who is so apt to fail as she 
proceeds. 

May we not venture to add that, 





cathedral scarcely carried itself more erectly than she when we saw her last, not so very 


long ago. 
peaceful years yet ! 


May she live on, unaffected by all premature obituary articles, for some 
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as all authors have power over their 
own works till they are made over for 
good or evil to the trader, they would 
be doing a good deed if they would 
inform themselves beforehand of the 
manner in which their productions are 
to be sent into the market. It cannot, 
we are sure, be a matter of indifference 
to a sensitive woman whether her 
name is to usher forth a fair or a scanty 
allowance, in quantity and quality, in 
proportion to price. It must surely 
be painful to her if she knows that the 
eyes of readers are angrily wandering 
over a wide margin, a straggling mode 
of printing, and those other devices of 
which the public is often made to com- 
plain, while remarkable and very pleas- 
ing contrasts are occasionally exhibited. 
Not wishing to make any invidious re- 
marks on what we dislike, we will onl 
give one instance of what we think 
commendable generosity to the public, 
in a tale entitled “The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,” recently published in two vo- 
lumes. We are not now noticing its 
literary ability, and are quite unin- 
structed as to its authorship, whether 
male or female—it would do honour to 
any pen—but also it deserves to be 
singled out for its generous allowance 
of matter—it contains as much as four 
volumes of our ordinary novels, fur- 
nished at less than half the price. 
Every oue knows that the last glow- 
ing summer inspired several of our best 
lady novelists to write, and that we, in 
the past winter and present spring, have 
been profiting by their labours. Among 
the rest we should have liked to read the 
name of the authoress of “ Deerbrook ;” 
for, though Miss Martineau wanders 
widely (too widely) abroad, we know 
that she loves and appreciates fiction, 
and we feel the great, though somewhat 
peculiar, merit of what she has accom- 
plished in that department. Looking in 
vain for her, however, we must thank- 
fully (though not unquestioningly) re- 
ceive what has been given us by others. 
The authoress of Jane Eyre, of Shir- 
ley, and now of Villette, stands in our 
minds very much where she did. She 
may have become a little more cautious 
—she does not so deeply offend—but 
we cannot with truth say that we think 
her tone higher. She does not rise, 


as we hoped she would; she is as 
fresh, as suggestive, as full of origi- 
nality as ever—and an original book is 
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rare enough in these days to be highly 
prized. There are — of Shirley, 
the least popular of her works, which 
show that she has more feminine per- 
ception of character than either Jane 
Eyre or Villette betokens. Neverthe- 
less, in Shirley, even more than in 
the others, the predominant impression 
is that it is un-womanly. Can the 
authoress live among wives and mo- 
thers ? 

Miss Mulock also has appeared 
again. Of her no complaint can be 
made similar to that we have just 
uttered ; all she writes is not oa 
pure, but purifying. We do not thin 
she is possessed of the talent of Currer 
Bell, but she is a beautiful, engaging, 
elevating writer. Her first novel, “ The 
Ogilvies,” did not, we think, promise 
very much, but in “Olive” there are 
noble scenes and exquisite touches. 
In the whole range of our fiction, 
nothing seems to us more beautiful 
than the picture of the artist and 
his unselfish, devoted sister, or of the 
improving, gentle Mrs. Rothesay, in 
this book; and in “The Head of the 
Family,” Ninian Greame and his Lind- 
say, their guardian care of the young 
family committed to their charge, the 
contrasts in their position, as, one by 
one, their pleasures and cares are 
withdrawn, are surely delightful pic- 
tures. Miss Mulock errs, however, we 
think in dealing too much and too 
long in secret loves and needless re- 
straints. She makes deep and silent 
attachment too much the burden of 
her song, and this is the more cu- 
rious, as she deprecates the false mo- 
rality thus induced, in “ The Ogilvies.” 
A novelist should take care not to 
remind the reader too often how soon 
and pleasantly a tale might come to an 
end, but for these foolish scruples and 
overstrained sacrifices on the part of 
the heroes and heroines. In“ Agatha’s 
Husband,” the scrupulous conceal- 
ments of moneyed difficulties by a hus- 
band from his wife, have the effect, we 
think, of almost destroying the interest 
of both characters. 

There are two or three other novels 
of last year, written by women, of 
which, had we time, we should like to 
say something. The American ladies, 
in particular, are coming out delight- 
fully in this department ; for instance, 
“The Wide, Wide World,” “ Queechy,” 
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and “Glen Luna,” are promising books. 
The most striking of our English fe- 
male novels seems to us however to be 
“Ruth,” by the authoress of “ Mary 
Barton.” 

It is impossible to deny that many 
good people are aggrieved by “ Ruth.” 
There is no disguising that a girl who 
has taken her place among thie fallen 
is finally raised to the level of a real 
and most exemplary heroine. This is 
the fact lying at the foundation of the 
novel. By what management can this 
have been made bearable to strict and 
severe readers ? 

By no management at all, we should 
say. It must, we think, be allowed 
to every woman, be she novelist, or 
simply wife, mother, and housekeeper, 
to have formed some sort of opinion 
on cases of this kind which may have 
come before her; cases in which she 
may have witnessed various shades 
of better feeling—have known of more 
or less extenuating circumstance— 
have been more or less convinced 
of the evil consequences of unmiti- 
gated exclusion and severity. Now, 
if one who has received a strong im- 
pression on these points be, like Mrs. 
Gaskell, prompt to clothe her thoughts 
in language, to tell out her feelings 
(because nothing seems to her so di- 
rectly to the purpose) in the form 
of a tale, she does no more than 
give simple utterance to her own as- 
pect of a truth—she does not exclude 
other views, other sides of a question— 
she merely presents one real living pic- 
ture, which she justly thinks the world, 
in its great purity and wisdom, may, 
if it is true to nature, be the better for 
knowing. A strong conviction of the 
evil of putting aside the once frail, 
as beings who can scarcely be named 
without danger of contamination — 
a certainty that this swells the num- 
ber of sinners, and tends to corrupt 
society more and more, is the one 
idea present to her mind, and under 
it she writes. That some, and those 
among very true lovers of their kind 
—very excellent, admirable people, 
by no means overstrained in their 
general views of moral questions— 
should recoil from both the subject 
and Mrs. Gaskell’s way of treating it, 
does not surprise us; but we think 
their view somewhat narrow and op- 
pressive. 


There is another part of the subject 
which is very painful; from it how- 
ever we may not shrink; and, happily, 
there are good and strong men who 
allow the injustice of merely punishing 
the delinquents of one sex, however re- 
pentant, Seana desirous of return, 
with perpetual exclusion—while not 
the betrayer only, but the actual de- 
serter of the betrayed woman is scarcely 
less welcomed by society after than be- 
fore his offence. Here again then Mrs. 
Gaskell has strongly felt a deep and 
painful truth, and has written under 
its influence. 

This is the sum of the whole: the 
tale tells by implication the author's 
views of the evil of closing summarily 
the doors of mercy and hope ; it points 
out the danger of driving merciful 
people into falsehoods, and, at the same 
time, the author shows, with all her 
might, the short-sighted, confusing, 
evil nature of all such expedients—how 
they detract from the merit of a gene- 
rous act, and by fixing the censor’s 
eye upon the means, steal away for a 
time sympathy with the end. As for 
the execution of the work, nothing 
really can be more beautiful. Mrs. 
Gaskell’s language is the perfection of 
easy, simple, womanly grace; her wit is 
irresistible. Nevertheless, we do not 
think her always alike successful in the 
management of the story. We think 
that it would have been more true to 
paint Ruth as both more alive and less 
simple. She ought not to have gone 
astray from stupidity or from fear, but 
with all her poetic love of beauty should 
have been less passive, more enkindled 
—more of the woman in short; en- 
snared from within as well as from 
without, though still possessed of a 
young heart’s delicacy. At the same 
time we are far from insensible to Mrs. 
Gaskell’s difficulty. Had Ruth erred 
from passion rather than from igno- 
rance, scenes must have been con- 
structed in accordance with that view, 
and then we should have had the usual 
objectionable draggings through dan- 
gerous mazes of sentiment and suffer- 
ing, which a pure writer would of course 
much prefer shunning altogether. 

Passing to the more lengthy process 
of poor Ruth’s misery and recovery, if 
we were asked to point out that part 
of the succeeding narrative which we 
could decidedly wish had been other- 
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wise framed, it would be the continu- 
ance of the deception on Ruth’s part, 
after the scene on the sea-shore, in 
which her seducer re-appears. From 
this moment must be dated her own 
independent mental and moral efforts: 
till then she has been a passive instru- 
ment in the Bensons’ hands, but now 
a new life is breathed into her. She 
herself resists temptation—she herself 
from this time takes her destiny in- 
to her own hands; and growing out, 
then and there, with that new ex- 
istence, should have been born, we 
think, an abhorrence of the lie, and a 
determination to have the truth known 
at all cost. How the story might 
have been told it is not for us to say ; 
we have faith in the authoress, in her 
rich resources and dramatic powers, 
and believe she would have wrought 
out her conclusions with triumphant 
power ; as it is, though nothing can be 
more masterly than the scene on the 
actual discovery of the deception, the 
character of Ruth is not raised as it 
might have been if the disclosure had 
been voluntary. She bears the treat- 
ment she receives nobly; but one 
cannot forget that it is a compulsory 
endurance, however accepted and im- 
proved. 

It is impossible to notice all the 
opposing opinions we have heard and 
read on other parts of the narrative, 
—we shall merely advert to one. It 
has been gravely said that Ruth should 
not have rejected her seducer’s late 
and desperate offer of marriage. From 
that opinion we give our unqualified 
dissent; no such woman, we think, 
could ever have accompanied such a 
man to the altar, there to plight her 
solemn vows before God and man. 

Much exception has been taken to 
the characters of both Benson and 
Bradshaw. We have little sympathy 
in the ordinary objections made to 
either of them. They are fine studies, 
and deserve most careful examination. 
Thurston Benson is a man of whom 
many good people say that it is nearly 
impossible such an one could have 
been a party to deceit. They cannot 
surely have taken into account all the 
antecedents. He appears at no part 
of his career to have been a strong, well- 
exercised man. With a weak, ailing 
frame, habits of dependence on others 
have early been nourished in him, and 
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a studious, contemplative, poetical turn 
of mind has been fed by his way of 
life; of the kindest possible nature, 
the sterner parts of religion do not lay 
hold on him; mercy and tenderness are 
all his thought. The harshness he has 
both witnessed and experienced in 
Mr. Bradshaw, the great man of his 
mighty small world, yet further drives 
him to the side of lovingkindness. 
Then, as a minister, let his real position 
be fairly stated. Mr. Benson conducts 
the worship of a Dissenting congrega- 
tion, and islooked upon with respect and 
regard ; but, as is generally more or less 
the case among such congregations, with 
great familiarity and considerable con- 
tempt for his judgment in worldly mat- 
ters. He is not, except by the lsendiy 
civilised and softened, a man to stand 
in holy awe of. He is far more what we 
might call a class-leader, than an ap- 
pointed ordained minister of God's 
word. Such a man, so placed, if he 
has extraordinary gifts, may awaken a 
wide and strong interest; his people 
may be proud of him. He is their 
minister—their Mr. Benson. But, take 
an ordinary, average case ; suppose too 
that ill-health both lessens his chance 
of a change and sheds languor over the 
frame, this minister will grow passive, 
and get into the habit of being tutored. 
Portions of his independence will be 
lost—particularly sister or wife will be 
infected with the fear of espionage, and 
this will re-act on himself. He grows 
nervous and cowardly ; not probably in 
the matter of preaching and proclaim- 
ing his religious views, for there the 
perpetual habit of acquaintance with 
his Bible, the service to which he is 
vowed, the immediate end of his life— 
will keep him awake and alive, and we 
do not think his error would be that of 
faithlessness to his convictions. On the 
contrary, were you to test his love of 
truth by some kinds of trial, to place be- 
fore hima false object of worship, acreed 
which his conscience disowns—though 
martyrdom were on one side and every 
worldly advantage on the other—you 
would find him firm and upright. But 
should he meet with a very singular 
call for the exercise of his benevolence, 
and thereupon the image of his congre- 
gational leader arise also clothed in its 
stern terrors, what will be in all proba- 
bility his course? In many cases, in 
most in which the character has been 
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what we have portrayed, we suspect 
that the result would be that which 
Mrs. Gaskell depicts. Not inevitably, 
of course: there are strong and patient 
men who would have dashed away the 
temptation in a moment. There are 
men who would instantly have felt that 
“God does not need our sinful acts,” 
who would have taken the poor suffer- 
ing fallen thing by the vad goo given 
her shelter and aid without the smallest 
sacrifice of truth. But they would 
have been the exceptions, and it be- 
hoves us to say that their venture would 
have been tremendous, their faith very 
rare. Take the case of Ruth. Benson 
was risking all upon a hope. He had 
never known her previous to her fall. 
Position, friendship, pecuniary means, 
were all to be thrown up for the pos- 
sibility of doing good to an unknown 
and erring creature. Another sug- 
gestion would come,—“ If the secret 
remains my own, on my head will all 
the risk fall: if Ruth proves unworthy, 
my trusting heart only will feel the 
pain of disappointment.” Moralists! 
mortal men and women! which among 
you will “throw the first stone” at 
this failing man ? 

But is Benson's error varnished over 
in Mrs. Gaskell’s story? Surely not 
so. To say nothing of the augmented 
troubles and tangles which arise out of 
the false position in which he has placed 
himself and Ruth, the evil is shown 
most strongly by the second and far 
more inexcusable transaction into which 
he is led. This too, alas! is sadly 
life-like: and here the power of the 
narrator is not more marked than the 
depth of her moral feeling. It is a 
noble thing to carry the sympathies of 
the reader from the winning, attrac- 
tive Benson to the unamiable and re- 
pulsive Bradshaw, simply through the 
force of right and truth—and this she 
has done most triumphantly. Who is 
there that does not feel Bradshaw's in- 
dignation to be on the whole righteous ? 
Who, building up in his own mind the 
image of such a man, does not re- 
gard the wrong done him by Benson 
as a cruel and a cowardly deceit? The 
power of exercising his own judgment 
on a matter when its exercise was pe- 
culiarly his pride and delight, to be 
thus clandestinely taken from him, 
was an injury which writes itself upon 
our minds more strongly than any 
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burst of passion, however coarse, and 
however unjustifiable when applied to 
Ruth herself. 

Our readers will see that, deeply 
as we admire this beautiful work, we 
do not think it faultless, and are by 
no means inclined to underrate the 
amount of difficulty and disapproba- 
tion which must adhere to any such at- 
tempt as Mrs. Gaskell’s. Nevertheless, 
we reiterate our opinion that often 
where it has been censured it has been 
least understood. We think it a beau- 
tiful poem, full of lovely lights and re- 
freshing shades, ministering to the best 
part of our nature, rising into the region 
ofour highest contemplations. Whether 
it has done or will do good—whether 
any actors on this strange complicated 
stage of life will be stimulated to look 
into cases of departure from the strict 
path of virtue, with a view to arrest the 
downward course—whether (still better 
and more promising course) they will 
be led to study the causes which most 
directly lead to vice, with a view to 
their removal, we cannot and probably 
never shall know. That it is not an 
ill-timed work, at least, we believe. 
At this day there is a strong prevail- 
ing disposition put forth, not before 
it was needed, to look after our out- 
casts of all sorts, trusting that the 
ninety and nine will hold their safe 
ground meanwhile. Something there 
may be of sentimentality, something of 
the love of excitement, in this: but let 
no one neglect or throw contempt on 
the impulse which leads the higher 
classes—high whether in the social or 
the moral scale—to communicate freely 
with the lower. It is not as flatterers 
of the people that we say this, and 
heartily agree in the opinion of those 
who think that our literature and our 
morals require more and more for 
their basis a sound increasing know- 
ledge and sympathy between all orders 
of men. Mutual comprehension — 
mutual understanding of each other, 
how inestimable a privilege it is! This 
is what women can especially for- 
ward; and those other ministers of 
the people—our physicians, watching 
over their bodily health—our clergy- 
men, labouring after their spirituals 
—how much may they do to promote 
this great object of mutual good under- 
standing! Scarcely less important is 
the novelist’s part. Of all men, the 
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novelist should not divide, but unite. 
We have recently had a very beautiful 
example of the harmonizing process, 
and few things, we think, can be 
more profoundly just and concilia- 
tory than some of the truths put by 
the author of “My Novel” into the 
mouths of his practical squires and 
time-taught philosophers. Well has it 
been said by a charming writer and wise 
thinker of our day, “Every great poet 
(or novelist) is a‘double-natured man.’ 
He is not one-sided : can see the truth 
which lies at the root of error: can 
blame evil, without hysterically raving 
against every doer of it: distinguishes 
between frailty and villany: judges 
leniently, because by sympathy he can 
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look on faults as they appear to those 
who committed them—judges justly, 
because, so far as he is an artist, he 
can regard the feeling with which he 
sympathises from without : in a double 
way realising it, but not surrendered to 
it."* Be such for ever the spirit of our 
English fictions! Vivid, life-like, yet 
large and humanising: while, on the 
other hand, a more execrable aim can 
hardly be than his who calls up the spirits 
of discontent, insubordination, and re- 
venge, while affecting to recreate the 
tired mind. But we cannot enter 
upon this chapter of perversions. 
From all participation in such may 
Heaven keep women, and especially the 
women of England : 


A POLITICAL CARICATURE, TEMP. CHARLES THE FIRST. 


IN the political and familiar cor- 
respondence of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries we occasionaily 
find mention made of pasquinades and 
caricatures, whereby the popular sen- 
timents on the great actors and events 
of the day were covertly expressed, 
and perhaps in some cases formed and 
directed, as they have subsequently 
been by the inasterly productions of a 
Hogarth or a Gillray, a Cruikshank or 
a Doyle. 

It is chiefly, however, in relation to 
continental politics that these notices 
occur. There was but little native art 


in this country, and the terrors of the 
Star Chamber and other instruments 
of summary retribution kept that little 
effectually in check previously to the 
reign of Charles the First. Almost all 
the prints of this nature earlier than 
that period are satires upon popery ;f 
and many of them were either direct 
importations from Germany,{ or were 
executed by foreign artists.§ In the 
early part of the seventeenth century 
these productions are usually elabo- 
rately executed upon copper-plate : 
earlier than that period wood blocks 
had been mostly employed ||—an art 








* Rev. F. W. Robertson, Influences of Poetry: Two Lectures delivered at Brighton. 


Hamilton and Adams. 


+ A print of Sir Giles Mompesson, in three compartments, in allusion to his mono- 
poly for licensing alehouses, and belonging to the year 1621, may be cited as an ex- 
ception : but its spirit was not satirically aggressive, like that of modern caricaturing ; 


but rather penally retributive. 


It took its revenge after the mau was disgraced. This 


print, which is engraved with remarkable finish, is described by Granger, but inade- 


quately. 


{ This is evidently the case with a German print entitled Treves Endt, but which 
was republished in England Anno 1621, with some English verses headed “ The funeral 


of Netherlands Peace.’’ 


§ We conjecture that this course was taken with ‘‘ The Travels of Time, loaden with 
Popish Trumperies, from Great Britaine to Rome,’’ produced apparently in 1624. It 
has English verses and English inscriptions in the engraving ; but the personage styled 
‘* Policie ’’ in the latter is by the versifier varied into Politicke, 

His name is Politicke—Religion’s Ape. 


The German artist is betrayed by his spelling of “ light :’’—The licht of the Gospel. 

|| A late instance of wood—dated 1620, but of this there may have been earlier 
editions, is a large print of ‘‘ Fill gut and Pinch belly ’’—two quadrupeds, ‘‘ one being 
Fat with eating good men, the other Leane for want of good women.”’ Next to popery 
the most frequent object of satire in the reign of J os % was female misbehaviour, 
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which attained great perfection, even 
in this country, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but which declined in the seven- 
teenth, until in the reign of Charles 
the Second it was nearly extinct. 

We have been led into these remarks 
upon looking at a caricature preserved 


among the very valuable Collection of 


Proclamations and Broadsides belong- 
ing to the Society of Antiquaries, which 
is now undergoing the process of ar- 
rangement and description at the able 
hands of Mr. Lemon of the State Paper 
Office. It is a copper-plate of skilful 
execution. To what English artist to 
assign it we are entirely unprepared to 
say; but an Englishman he probably 
was, from the King of “ Great Britain” 
being placed foremost in his design. 
The inscriptions on the caricature it- 
self, being in Latin, might indeed corre- 
spond with its having been produced 
by a German artist; but the English 
verses attached to it show that the 
impression before us was at least one 
of an edition published in this country. 


There are nine persons represented, 
six seated at a table and three stand- 
ing. On one side the table are the 
kings of Great Britain, Denmark, and 
Sweden, being portraits respectively 
of Charles the First, Christian the 
Fourth, and Gustavus Adolphus; they 
face the spectator; and opposite to 
them are seated a female personifying 
Rome, a monk, anda friar. The stand- 
ing figures are, on one side, the Pope 
and a Cardinal; and by the side of 
Sweden, on the other, Bethlehem Gabor, 
the Vaivode of Transylvania, who made 
himself master of Hungary in the year 
1620. 

The design has been reversed by the 
engraver, and its story has conse- 
quently to be taken from left to right, 
as is indicated by the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 
to which the columns of verses placed 
below correspond. The first of these 
(which we copy following the ortho- 
graphy, but for clearness’ sake amend- 
ing the punctuation,) reads thus : 


Greate Brittaine w'" proud Rome at tables playes. 
Rome looseth every stake that downe shee layes; 
Yet frets & sweares to winn, all though shee pawne 
Her reliques ; these shee sets, & these are drawne. 


The last stake is the Pax. 


Great Brittaynes hand 


Is drawing that too. The Pope, who by doth stand 
W" Austria, both being betters on Rome’s side, 
Holde fast the Pax ; *twas Gamsters’ law they cried 
To snatch the last stake up. Brittaine then swore 
To have the triple crowne Rome’s Vicar wore. 

The Cardinall quarrels in defence of Rome, 

And beeing armd troubleth all Christendome. 


In this part of the design Rome is 
represented in a long gown girt round 
the waist, and raising her cowl to look 
on the game. The head of Rome is 
effeminate, but she wears the tonsure. 
At her side is a dog in the Hogarthian 
attitude of defiling her foot. Before 
her are the “tables,” closely resem- 
ping who modern backgammon-board. 
The Pope is stretching out his hand to 
snatch the pax, which king Charles 
with one hand endeavours to prevent, 


whilst he lays the other on the Pope’s 
tiara. In this act he is in turn ar- 
rested by the Cardinal, who is termed 
“ Austria” in the verses,* and whose 
handsare “armed” with gauntlets. To 
each person is attached a Latin motto: 
To the Cardinal, Per bellum mihi paz. 
To the Pope, Cinge gladium. To the 
King, Da Cesari. To Rome, Miserere 
mei Deus. 

We now proceed to the second pair 
of gamesters, who are thus described : 


Denmarke not sitting farr, and seeing what hand 
Great Brittayne had, & how Rome’s losse did stand, 
Hopes to winn something too. Maw is the game 
At w*" he playes, and challengeth at the same 





* This is very probably intended for Ernest Adalbert von Harrach, archbishop of 
Prague, made a cardinal in 1626, who is described by Ciaconius as ‘‘ multa in Ger- 


manise bellis ab Heereticis passus, preecipue in Pragensi obsidione facta a Suecis.” 
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1853.] A Political Caricature, temp. Charles the First. 


A Muncke, who stakes a chalice. Denmarke sets gold 
And shuffles. The Muncke cuts. Denmarke, being bold, 
Deales freely round, and the first card hee showes 

Is the five-finger,* w°* beeing turnd up goes 

Cold to the Munckes heart. The next Denmarke sees 

Is the ace of hearts, the Muncke cries out, I lees. 
Denmarke replyes, Sir Muncke, shew what you have. 

The Muncke could shew him nothing but the Knave.t 


tacles on nose.” His Latin motto is 
Fratres in unum: and the King’s, Cor 
unum via una. 


The king’s features are carefull 
copied from his portraits. The es 
is a bald-headed old man, with “ spec- 


3 


Rome thus by Brittayne and by Denmarke pould, 
And knowing that Gamesters winnings never hould, 
Ventures to challenge Sweden. The dice comes 

To Sweden’s hand, who throwes and winnes from Rome 
All that hee playes for, whilst Bethelem Gabor stands 
Only to see faire play, yet fils his hands 

By betting against Rome, bearing away 

So much that Rome noe more dare bett or play. 

Her crosses, crucifixes, miters, cowles, 

And all the nets she throwes out to catch soules 
Rome now hath lost; shee that did all desire 

Is left more bare than a bald shaven ffrier. 


In this part of the picture Rome is 
represented as a man naked to the 
waist, with the motto Nudus in mun- 


to Bethlehem Gabor, Sic transit gloria 
Rome. 
The fourth column of verses draws 


dum veni. The motto to the king of the moral from the preceding : 
Sweden is Et fortis et fidus; and that 
4. 


These Royall Gamsters thus w'" crownes being stor’d, 
And Rome being w'*out crownes, all rose from bord ; 
The revells break up, and theire leaves they take, 
But first enquire among themselves they make 
Which of them all, because they all had wonn, 

And that the dice on theire sides only run, 

Had playd but one false trick ; and found at last 
That Rome threw false dice in at every cast. 

For this shee never blusht. But only swore 

Shee would with these .4. Gamesters play noe more. 
Whome will shee play with then? If dice goe trew, 
At her owne game Rome will her selfe undoe. 


We do not apprehend that the verses It may be useful, as opportunities 





allude to any particular series of events, 
but rather to the general struggle with 
Popery maintained by the Protestant 
sovereigns. The period of the execu- 
tion of this caricature must have been 
between the accession of Charles the 
First in 1625 and the death of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus in 1632. ‘The English 
king resembles his early portraits, be- 
fore his beard was grown. 


occur, to take note of any early cari- 
catures which, like this, are connected 
with English history. The industrious 
J.P. Malcolm, who wrote “ A History 
of the Art of Caricaturing,” (1813, 
4to.) does not notice any such of a date 
earlier than the reign of Charles I. 
excepting one in allusion to the defeat 
of the Spanish armada and the dis- 
covery of the Gunpowder plot. 





* This appears in the print to be the five of Clubs. 
+ Then thirdly follow’d heaving of the maw, 
A game without civility or law, 
An odious play, and yet in court oft seene, 
A sawcy Knave to trump both King and Queene. 


Sir John Harington’s Epigrams, iv, 12. 
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A MIDLAND TOWN IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 


Music and Friends; or, Pleasant Recollections of a Dilettante. By William Gardiner, 
Author of Sacred Melodies, Oratorio of Judah, Music of Nature, &c. &c. Vol. IIT. 
1853. 8vo. 


FEW provincial “dilettanti” have to embrace every rational improve- 
attained so wide a celebrity as the ve- ment, he has ever been a true citizen of 
teran author of “ Music and Friends.” theworld. Tothose whoare acquainted 
Mr. Gardiner may well talk of his with the former volumes of “ Music 
“ friends,” for the chief business of a and Friends,”* (which were published 
long life appears tohave been the very in 1838,) it is unnecessary to describe 
gees one of acquiring them, and the present: to others we need only 

is amiable disposition and agreeable say that all three form a pleasant mis- 
talents have ensured him as large a cellany of musical, political, and gene- 
measure of success as is consistent with ral anecdote, interspersed, at intervals 
this ever-fading condition of mortality. of every fifteen or twenty pages, with 
He has made as many friendships as pieces of.music of the author’s own 
could well be crowded into fourscore composition or adaptation.f 
years. To his “Sacred Melodies,” Having on a previous occasion drawn 
which he published forty years ago,he at some length upon Mr. Gardiner’s 
had (he tells us) four hundred and four stock of personal anecdotes, we pro- 
subscribers, only twenty-four of whom _ pose now to bring together some of his 
are now alive. As subscribers to the descriptive notices of the town of Lei- 
present work he places upon record ester in his early days. Changes in 
the names of one hundred and seventy- manners, and the arts of life, steal upon 
eight persons, all of whom, with the us so insensibly yet so continually, that 
exception of four or five, “he has the _ it is only when we take our stand and 
honour to call his personal friends.” look back to an earlier epoch that we 
When now, at the age of eighty-three, can really appreciate the astonishing 
he offers “his last work” to their alterations which even the lapse of half 
attention, they will gladly renew the a century effects. 
“ pleasant recollections” which were Such a retrospect, as regards an im- 
contained in his former volumes, and portant English town, we are enabled 
not merely pardon, but cordially wel- to take, from the life-experience of 
come, the agreeable garrulity and self- Myr. Gardiner, in whose early youth 
gratulations of old age. the “ improvements” of Leicester be- 

Mr. Gardiner is a native of thetown gan by the removal of its ancient gates. 
of Leicester, in which he has been a Its first venturing forth from out its 
resident during the whole of his life; walls he traces, however, to a some- 
not, however, insensible to the attrac- what earlier cause:— 
tions of travel, or to any of the events 
which have been transacted on the 
great public stage during his prolonged passed by the Abbey, was turned through 
career. In liberality of sentiment, Belgrave, and so on to Leicester, outside 
avidity for information, and readiness the walls, to avoid the pestilence. Hence 


When the plague raged here in 1669, 
the high road from the North, which 








* They were reviewed at length in our vol. XI. 227-239. 

t “The Songs are specimens of old-fashioned poetry,—as Isaac Walton says, 
‘ choicely good,’ to which I have composed appropriate airs.’”’ (Preface to vol. iii.) 
This has been the principal amusement of Mr. Gardiner’s life. In his Sacred Melodies 
the anonymous pieces are his own. He relates that in 1821, at the York Festival, the 
trio, The Lord will comfort Zion, was performed, and put down in the books as the 
composition of Haydn, although written by himself. ‘ Perhaps (he adds) it has been 
a false modesty in me not to affix my name; but, to prevent any mistake, and as a 
general answer to these inquiries, I say that every recitation, symphony, song, and cho- 
rus without a name is my composition. In the Music of Nature, Music and Friends, 
and Sights in Italy, there are more than fifty songs composed by me, besides many of 
intrinsic merit that I have shortened and improved by cutting out old-fashioned fiou- 
rishes now obsolete.” (p. 379.) 
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arose the suburbs of the Belgrave-gate, 
Church-gate, and Humberstone-gate. The 
principal inns near the High Cross were 
deserted, and the Three Crowns and Three 
Cranes, in Gallowiree-gate, became the 
chief resort for travellers. The town, 
within the walls, was at that time not more 
than a quarter of a mile square. The four 
gates were taken down in 1774. Over the 
East-gate there was an upper story, which 
made the opening so low, that a loaded 
waggon could not pass under it. The 
{street called] Church-gate was the town 
ditch, full of mire, with a few houses 
standing on the eastern bank. The houses 
were all made of wood and plaster, not 
more than two storeys high.* ‘The varieties 
of roof and gables lungeing upen one ano- 
ther, gave the old place a picturesque ap- 
pearance. The chief street was High Cross- 
street, where stood the building of the Old 
Cross, which left scarcely room for a car- 
riage to pass. In the High-street was a 
mansion built of stone, belonging to the 
Huntingdon family, called the Lord’s 
House, of which only one turret remains, 
now cased with brick, and the highest 
object in the street. A very enlivening 
feature were the trees scattered through 
the town. Opposite to the Borough gaol 
(which was made out of St. Peter’s church) 
were the elm-trees, two gigantic fellows, 
who stretched their arms completely across 
the street. In summer time they formed 
a pleasant shade, where many a pot of 
stout October regaled the idlers of that 
day. Next to King Richard’s House 
stood a remarkably tall holly: its smooth 
silver stem, with bushy top, greatly 
mounted above the houses. Just below 
the Confrater’s house was a row of mas- 
sive chestnut trees, hiding some wretched 
buildings. On this spot stood the white 
houses, built by our townsman Johnson, 
who, I believe, visited Italy after he had 
become a London banker, and introduced 
the art of stuccuing—probably the first 
instance of its being used in England. 

In the Market Place was the Pigeon 
Tree, under which country-women sat to 
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sell pigeons, a great article of food brought 
from the open corn-fields that surrounded 
Leicester in all directions.t Opposite the 
Post-office there was a grove of trees, 
under which stood the small thatched 
inn called the Jolly Miller. Between this 
and the coal-yard at the back of Rutland- 
street was a horse-pond, where the porters 
from the Crowns and the Cranes washed 
their horses. All these rural features have 
disappeared. As our manufactures and 
population have increased, the ground has 
become too valuable to allow these sylvan 
ornaments to remain. 


In ordinary times there was little to 
disturb the daily routine of the plod- 
ding townsmen, who transacted their 
morning business, eat their noontide 
meal, and basked in the afternoon sun- 
shine, with their pipe and tankard, in 
unmolested monotony. But on the 
recurrence of a general election their 
passions were excited into unmitigated 
tury. The corporation was Jacobite, 
the neighbouring gentry chiefly Whigs. 
A memorable struggle for a count 
member took place in 1775, in whic 
our author's father, 


being an active person, and a great friend 
of constitutional liberty, was entrusted 
with untold gold to bribe the voters in the 
cause of Mr. Pochin, the Whig candidate. 
Scarcely a person could be found who did 
not enter into the contest with ungovern- 
able warmth, and the females especially, 
who were, in their electioneering fervour, 
decked out profusely in parti-coloured 
silks and ribbons. The contest continued 
through several weeks, and, powerful as 
the country gentlemen were on the Liberal 
side, the Corporation [and Mr. Hunger. 
ford] triumphed, and Mr. Pochin lost his 
election. 

Another scene of drunkenness and riot 
was the contest of Parkyns and Montolieu 
[for the town of Leicester in 1790], which 
Jasted many weeks; and, had not a com- 
promise taken place, numbers would have 





* In his first volume, p. 89, Mr. Gardiner remarks, ‘I suppose it was about the 





year 1700 that the vast tracts of clay which lie in the South Fields were discovered, 
which led to the making of bricks ; for we do not find any buildings made of these 
materials farther back than the date 1708, which appears on the Great Meeting.’”? He 
goes on to remark that the Blue Boar, in which Richard III. is said to have lodged 
before his fatal battle of Bosworth, was of framed timber, plastered over, ‘‘ except the 
chimney, which was built of brick, of a peculiar make, no doubt imported from Hol- 
land.’’ We doubt, however, Ist, whether that house was so old as Richard III., and, 
2ndly, whether the chimney was so old as the house. See views of it in our Magazine 
for July, 1837. 

‘+ —‘* every farmer had his dovecot, and immense quantities were brought to market 
every Saturday, and sold under the Pigeon-tree, a tall spreading sycamore that stood 
near the top of the Market-place,’’ We take this passage from Mr. Gardiner’s first 
volume, p. 92, 
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lost their lives, and probably half the town 
would have been destroyed. The votes 
being nearly balanced, the madness of the 
parties increased as the polling drew near 
to a close; and, to save the town from 
further tumult and disorder, it was agreed 
that each side should withdraw a candidate. 
The moment the hitherto contending mobs 
saw that there was an end put to their 
drunkenness, they cordially united to be 
revenged on the candidates. The Ex- 
change and the Concert Room, where the 
committees sat, were instantly gutted. The 
archives of the Corporation, with the li- 
brary of music, were torn to pieces, and, 
with the musical instruments, were com- 
mitted to the flames of a large bonfire in 
the Marketplace. If a troop of horse had 
not at that moment entered, dispersing the 
wretches in all directions, the consequences 
might have been dreadful. 


From the politics of Leicester we 
turn to its religion, which partook 
largely of the principles of Dissent, 


originating from the great secession of 


Nonconformists in 1662, when forty- 
one ministers in Leicestershire, and 
as many in Northamptonshire, relin- 
quished their livings, and for the most 
part gathered round them their inde- 
pendent congregations. 


As in the time of Luther psalmody was 
a rallying-point among seceders, so, the 
Great Meeting in Leicester being the 
centre from which the love of religious 
liberty emanated, psalm-singing became 
prevalent among the pious families. The 
tunes were of the most lugubrious cast ; 
but, as the age softened from rigid Puri- 
tanism, more sprightly airs found their 
way into the conventicles. My father, a 
great lover of music, who assisted as an 
amateur performer at the coronation cere- 
monies of George III., was the first to in- 
fuse a more cheerful style into the singing 
at the Great Meeting. This is alluded to 
in Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, 
where the choir is spoken of as ‘‘ forming 
a musical society, cultivated with great 
care, and justly celebrated for its excel- 
lence.’”’ This is the more remarkable, as 
the Scotch Presbyterians have shown a 
total neglect of sacred music in their wor- 
ship, even to this day. 

It may be said I was nursed in psal- 
mody. . . . Mychief merit lay in the ob- 
vious pleasure I took in singing, and it 


was evident that I sang from the heart. 
With what pleasure did I hear the church 
bells announce the return of the sabbath! 
Sunday mornings then were gay among 
the lower orders. Every one appeared in 
a bright suit of clothes, and, as the culti- 
vation of flowers was then a prevalent taste, 
many had pinks or roses stuck in the but- 
ton-holes of their coats—some came to 
chapel with flowers in their mouths. After 
service, I frequently went with my father 
to see their nicely-kept gardens, all of 
which have now unhappily disappeared. 
I never can forget the mournful ditties of 
our forefathers, which gave a tinge to my 
early thoughts. 


The week-day amusements of the 
elder Mr. Gardiner were sometimes of 
a different complexion :— 


Wrestling was then considered a manly 
accomplishment among gentlemen,* and, as 
my father was strong and active, he was 
persuaded to accept a challenge from Mr. 
Carr the banker, who teased him to try 
his strength in this way, though very con- 
trary to his known taste and habits. The 
match took place in public, agreeable to 
the fashion of the day, when the man of 
money was presently thrown, greatly to 
the astonishment of the by-standers. 

The dress of that time has wholly dis- 
appeared. My father wore his hair in 
imitation of the enormous wigs worn by 
the higher circles. My mother had a high 
cushion placed on her head, over which 
the front hair was combed, to join that 
behind. When propped up on a pair of 
high-heeled shoes, she looked more like a 
giantess than a middle-sized woman. . . . 

Our victories at sea, during the Ame- 
rican war, so raised the enthusiasm of the 
country, that many entered the navy to 
partake of the national glory, and the short- 
kneed breeches were laid aside for the 
sailor’s trousers. This alteration had a 
great effect upon the Leicester trade. 
Stockings were shortened into half-hose, 
and what we lost in the length of stock- 
ings the Yorkshire clothier gained in the 
increased length of cloth in the trousers. 
This circumstance entirely destroyed the 
manufacture of those beautiful and curious 
stockings, which till then fashion was con- 
tinually changing with the utmost variety.t+ 

At that time we were not so thick upon 
the ground as at present, the whole popu- 
lation being not more than ten thousand. 
There was less luxury and more leisure. 


* Sir Thomas Parkins, of Bunney, was a great patron of the sport, and wrote a 
book upon it. 
+ Thus described in Mr. Gardiner’s first volume, p. 91: ‘‘ The manufacture in 
Leicester chiefly consisted in making pink stockings for the lower order, and for the 
higher pearl-coloured, with scarlet clocks.’ 
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We had numerous feasts in the course of 
the year. There was the venison feast, 
the tradesmen’s feast, the florists’ feast, 
the singers’ feast, and many others, at 
which vast libations of ale were consumed. 
The grandest entertainment was the 
Mayor’s Feast, which began at three 
o’clock, with a whet of collared brawn to 
sharpen the appetite for dinner at four. 
The table was amply served with an abun- 
dance of game, sent by the gentry of 
the county, which, with a pipe of wine 
from the town funds, kept the more loyal 
part till three in the morning. 

Wakes and fairs were continually oc- 
curring, in which the lower orders in- 
dulged in all sorts of sports, as cock- 
throwing, football, and single-stick. The 
workpeople had their clubs, foot-ales, and 
candle-blocks. The farmers had their 
sheep-shearing, may-poles, and harvest- 
cart. In the upper classes dancing and 
cards prevailed; but the grand amuse- 
ment among the gentry was cock-fighting. 
The mains to be fought were advertised in 
every paper, and were as common as the 
cricket-matches at this time. Sometimes 
one hundred cocks were slaughtered ina 
day. The theatre of this amusement, 
called the Cock-pit, stood where now 
stand the Assembly Rooms. Even men 
of rank and fashion joined in this cruel 
sport, and, like our Saxon ancestors, 
hunted all day and drank all night. The 
milder sports were angling, bowling, and 
archery. Of domestic music there was 
none. It was a rare thing to meet with a 
jingling spinnet or a harpsichord. It is to 
the invention of the pianoforte that we 
must ascribe the brilliant and expressive 
effects of modern art, and the general 
spread of a musical taste in all ranks of 
society. 

Card and dancing assemblies were ad- 
vertised every fortnight throughout half 
the year, to which the Dissenters did not 
subscribe. Some subscription concerts 
were set on foot, and, being a novelty, 
were warmly countenanced, the avowed 
object being music. The serious dissent- 
ing families, for the first time, joined in 
the amusement, though the entertainment 
was to end in a ball. 


The sister of the singer Greatorex * 
was the organist of St. Martin’s church, 
and had an annual concert, supported 
by those “four sons of harmony,” 
Bartleman, Harrison, Knevett, and 
Greatorex—the last her own brother— 


This took place in the assize week, and 
was fully attended by the county families. 
As vocalists they were the most perfect set 
of English singers that ever joined voices 
together. Bartleman, for tone and expres- 
sion, has never been approached. His 
enunciation was bold and intrepid, having 
all the force of elocution added to the 
powrrofeong, . . 2. 2. + 6 © & 6 

One morning’s entertainment was a visit 
to St. Martin’s organ, to hear Greatorex 
perform upon that noble instrument. He 
excelled in playing Handel’s chorusses, with 
a fulness and weight of tone never heard 
from any other hand. 

These gifted spirits rusticated with us 
every year; and in their evening parties ] 
was enlisted to take a part in the madri- 
gals, and, as I could sing at sight, a praise 
was accorded to me which I did not expect. 


In the public cultivation of science 
and literature Leicester was behind 
other places, though latterly it has as- 
serted its public spirit most nobly in 
its Literary and Philosophical Society 
and its Municipal Museum. 


When I was a young man (relates Mr. 
Gardiner), we had a small society in Lei- 
cester, called the Adelphi, for the discus- 
sion of philosophical subjects, and which 
was put down by the authorities of the 
town soon after the breaking out of the 
French Revolution, as it was rumoured 
that we talked politics. From that time 
no society or meeting for scientific pur- 
poses existed in Leicester till the Literary 
and Philosophical Society was established 
in 1835, and in this respect it was behind 
most other towns of the same size and 
importance. 

Mr. Gardiner expresses a decided 
opinion that in his boyish days “the 
summers were much hotter, and the 
winters colder, than now.” 


Upon the first appearance of a sharp 
frost, which often took place early in No- 
vember, every boy was elated at the thought 
of a long winter, in which he could learn 
to skate, a pleasure that had no bounds. 
The art was brought to Leicester by the 
French and Dutch prisoners, and was much 
taken to and enjoyed by all ranks, as a 
manly exercise. 

The winter of 1783 was so intense, and 
of such long continuance, that a party of 
the best skaters got up a dramatic panto- 
mime, which they performed upon the 
broad sweep of the river opposite to the 





* Mr. Gardiner has related the history of the Greatorex family in his first volume, 


pp. 8 et seg. 


Miss Greatorex was appointed organist of St. Martin’s, at the age of 


thirteen, on the first erection of the organ, in 1774. 
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Bath Gardens. Harlequin and Columbine 
were represented by the fleetest skaters. 
They were followed by Pantaloon and Jus- 
tice Guttle. There had been just esta- 
blished a set of noisy watchmen in the 
town, with their great coats, rattles, and 
lanthorns. These gentry formed part of 
the dramatis persone. Besides these were 
sailors, milkmaids, gipsies, and ballad- 
singers, who sang and sold droll songs, 
written for the occasion. Nuns and friars 
were not forgotten. The devil pursuing 
the baker caused much laughter, as his 
satanic majesty with his long tail rushed 
through the crowd. 


A still less refined amusement among 
the lower classes at Leicester was that 
called “ the Whipping Toms :”"— 


Within the precincts of the castle there 
is a large open space, called the Newarke, 
where crowds of the lower orders resort 
on Shrove Tuesday for a holiday. In my 
father’s time the sports were cock-throw- 
ing, single stick, wrestling, &c. and pro- 
bably the practice we are about to speak 
of arose from a difficulty in clearing the 
square of the people in order to close the 
gates. On the ringing of the bell crowds, 
chiefly young persons, begin to assemble, 
armed with long sticks, used only as 
weapons of defence. About three o’clock 
the Whipping Toms arrive, three stout 
fellows, furnished with cart-whips, and a 
man with a bell runs before them to give 
notice of their approach. The bell sound- 
ing, the floggers begin to strike in every 
direction, to drive the rabble out at the 
gates; but they are opposed and set at 
defiance by hundreds of men and boys, 
who defend their legs with sticks. The 
mob so tease and provoke the flagellators 
that they lay about them unmercifully, 
often cutting through the stockings of the 
assailants at a stroke. This amusement, 
if so it can be called, is continued for 
several hours, the combatant being driven 
from one end of the garrison to the other, 
surrounded by crowds of idle women and 
spectators. Attempts have been made to 
get rid of this rude custom, but without 
effect, as some tenure is maintained by it. 


The means of locomotion, and the 
consequent supply of provisions and 
other necessaries of life, were limited 
to a degree that now appears almost 
incredible :— 


In my father’s time, only two gentle- 
men’s carriages were kept in Leicester, 
one by the recorder, Wright, and the other 
by Mr. Lewis, the principal hosier in the 
place. Those in the upper ranks, who did 
not aspire so high, kept what was called 
a double-horse, a strong steady animal; 


with a pillion behind the saddle for ladies ; 
and, for the convenience of mounting and 
dismounting, horse-blocks were placed in 
different parts of the town. 

The first stage-coach was begun by Mr. 
Needham. It started from the Gateway, 
Town-hall-lane, on Monday morning, with 
six long-tailed black horses; arrived in 
London on the Wednesday; and returned 
to Leicester on Saturday. 

When a young man my father was 
placed in the house of Chamberlain and 
Burgess, then the greatest stocking-manu- 
facturers in the town. The carrier, Goste- 
low, used to bring a string of eight or ten 
horses to the door to be loaded with goods 
for Lancashire and Yorkshire: the first 
horse was hung round with musical bells, 
to the sound of which the others steadily 
followed ; and in this way Leicester goods 
were carried to all parts of the kingdom. 

The milk was borne from door to door 
upon the heads of women. The bread was 
carried in panniers (a term which signifies 
a bread-basket) slung on each side a horse. 
The coals were brought from Coleorton 
on the backs of horses, and so continued 
until the canal was formed in 1791, by 
which the Derbyshire coal was first intro- 
duced into our town. 


Another feature of Mr. Gardiner’s 
early days, which is strange to the 
present generation, was the military 
aspect of the country, when “ march- 
ing regiments” filled the high roads 
instead of occupying a special train : 

During the American war vast pum- 
bers of troops passed through our town, 
on their way to the western world. In 
summer time they arrived in the evening, 
covered with dust, and set off again in the 
morning with their bright implements of 
war. The whole population was roused 
on these occasions. Crowds of young girls 
were up by day-break to join the brave 
fellows and accompany them as_ they 
marched out of town, which they did for 
miles before they possibly could part. . . . 

It is difficult to conjecture why Leices- 
ter never rose to a military station. Bar- 
racks were built in many large towns about 
us, as Northampton, Nottingham, and 
York. Yet our lasses were seldom treated 
with the animating sight of those men of 
war. 

Sometimes, however, a marching 
regiment was quartered in the town, 
and in Mr. Gardiner’s xxxviiith chap- 
ter he gives some pleasant reminis- 
cences of the results of their flirtations 
with the belles of Leicester. There 
were also sojourners of another class, 
peculiar to a period of warfare, who 
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apparently had some influence, and 


probably not a beneficial one, upon 
the habits and morals of the town: 


The captured sailors were sent on their 
parole into the midland counties ; and we 
had many of the officers in Leicester. 
Their manners were strikingly polite ; and 
their accomplishments, in music and danc- 
ing, procured for them constant invitations 
into the best company. Sunday after- 
noon was the great day of recreation. They 
all assembled in Phipps’ field, on the south 
side of the town—now entirely covered 
with houses. Here they amused them- 
selves in active sports of a novel kind, and 
also greatly diverted the spectators. 

The billiard-room was the constant re- 
sort of the French officers. An incident 
occurred here that utterly destroyed the 
harmony between the foreigners and the 
townspeople. Soulez was playing a game 
of billiards with John Fenton; a dispute 
arose, in which Fenton so grossly insulted 
Soulez that he left the room, and shortly 
returned with a brace of pistols and de- 
manded instant satisfaction. The pistols 
(loaded) were thrown on the table for 
Fenton to take his choice. He dastardly 
seizing one of them ran away with it. 
Sonlez pursued him to the Green Dragon, 
where Fenton took shelter. His brother 
the landlord, a large stout man, endea- 
voured to thrust the Frenchman out; but, 
in the scuffle, Soulez, who had the other 
pistol in his pocket, shot the landlord on 
the spot. Soulez was tried for the murder; 
but, as there could have been no previous 
malice against the landlord, it was brought 
in manslaughter. When the Frenchman 
was remanded to prison, had it not been 
for my father, and a few others who were 
present, he would have been torn to pieces 
by the mob. The sentence was submitted 
to the judges ; and soon afterwards Soulez 
received the king’s pardon. 

We find by Mr. Gardiner’s former 
volume that this anecdote, which is 
here given without a date, appertains 
to the year 1778, during the height of 
the American war. It is evident that 
many of the other particulars we have 
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quoted belong rather to the last cen- 
tury than to the present, Mr. Gardiner 
having written with the natural ten- 
dency to cling to one’s earliest recol- 
lections. However that may be, they 
must be regarded as valuable materials, 
supplied by an experienced and intel- 
ligent observer, towards that domestic 
history of the country for which the 
writings of a Macaulay have recently 
— a new taste. 

ut, before we take a final leave of 
Mr. Gardiner and his “ friends,” we 
must revert to his interesting anec- 
dotes of one whose biography is now 
occupying a large portion of public 
attention. Among the correspondence 
of Thomas Moore recently edited by 
Lord John Russell there are four letters 
(numbered 186, 193, 266, and 351) 
addressed “ to William Gardiner, Esq.” 
but unaccompanied by a word of note 
to intimate ae Moore’s correspondent 
was, or how and when he became ac- 
quainted with the Poet. Now, we find 
that a friendly intercourse subsisted 
for some time between them, the de- 
tails of which form a very interesting 
feature in the earlier portion of Mr. 
Gardiner’s memoirs; and we think it 
will be acceptable to the readers of the 
Life of Moore if we take this oppor- 
tunity of laying the particulars before 
them. It will be remembered that in 
the year 1812 Moore was resident at 
Kegworth in Leicestershire, in order 
to be near his patron the Earl of Moira. 
At that time, says Mr. Gardiner, 

Mr. Cheslyn invited me to spend a few 
days at Langley Priory,* to meet the lyric 
bard, Mr. Anacreon Moore. The house 
was full of company ; and, as the poet did 
not join in the sports of the field, I had 
the great pleasure of walking out with him 
over some pleasant fields to Kegworth, the 
post town, where we went for letters. In 
returning, he read me part of one from 
Lord Moira, who was just setting off to 
India,f written with the affection and sen- 





* Richard Cheslyn, esq. of Langley Priory, died on the 13th Jan. 1843, aged 72 


(see our vol. XIX. p. 332). 


Moore alludes to this visit in his letter to Mr. Gardiner 


(Life of Moore, No. 266): “I hope by this time you have recovered from the effects of 
Mr. Cheslyn’s method of teaching your young idea how to shoot, and that you will in 
future keep out of the way of such unpoetical things as guns, squires, rabbits, &c.’’ 
Mr. Gardiner had unwillingly joined a shooting party, and returned home with some 


stray shots in his knee. 


+ This seems to be a misrecollection on the part of Mr. Gardiner. 


Lord Moira’s 


appointment as Governor-general in India took place in Nov. 1812 (see his letter to 
Moore, No. 203), but Moore moved from Leicestershire to Derbyshire in the pre- 
ceding September, and the walk described in the text occurred before Moore’s letter 
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sibility of a father. Mr. Moore was then 
living at Castle Donnington, for the ad- 
vantage he had in consulting that noble- 
man’s library. 

If the weather proved unfavourable for 
walking, the ladies would prevail upon the 
poet to sit down to the piano-forte. He 
might be compared to the poets of old who 
recited their verses to the lyre. His voice, 
rich and flexible, was always in tune, and 
his delivery of the words neat and delicious; 
his manner of touching the instrument was 
careless and easy ; his fingers seemed acci- 
dentally to drop upon the keys, producing 
a simple harmony just sufficient to support 
the voice. In such company his perform- 
ance was delightful, always indulging in 
the amoroso, a style peculiarly his own. 

Lord Tamworth* came one morning, 
with his hounds, and invited us next day 
to Staunton Harold, for dinner. After 
the ladies had left, we had a fine display 
of Mr. Moore’s convivial powers. His 
Lordship, a fine scholar and bon vivant, 
soon excited the bard, and a richer feast 
of classic mirth could not be imagined. 
His Anacreontic effusions and his corrus- 
cations of wit inflamed the company for 
three hours after the ladies had retired. 

In the summer [i.e. apparently, the 
summer of 1814] I paid a visit to Mr. 
Anacreon Moore, when he resided at May- 
field Cottage, Derbyshire.t He met me 
at the bridge-foot, where I alighted from 
the coach, a little beyond Ashbourn, and 
took me a near way over the fields. When 
we came to the top of the hill which com- 
manded a view of the spangled vale below, 
I exclaimed — 

I can tell, by that smoke that so gracefully curls 

‘Above the green elms, that your cottage is near ! 

He was pleased with the quotation (from 
his well-known song of The Woodpecker), 
and we stopped a few minutes to survey 
the richness of the landscape. On arriving, 
it was delightful to be welcomed by his 
graceful wife, who was assiduous in enter- 
taining her company. The condition im- 
posed upon his visitors was to tarry with 
him only a certain number of days, having 
but one spare nest, which was to receive 
another bird the moment the former had 
flown. Another stipulation was, that im- 
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mediately after breakfast he should be left 
alone till within an hour of dinner; he 
was then devoted to you for the remainder 
of the day. As he was desirous of show- 
ing me the country, he broke through his 
plan, and formed a pic-nic party with a 
neighbouring family for the next day. His 
object was to show me the romantic 
district, Dovedale, not more than two or 
three miles from his abode. The morn- 
ing was fine, and we had an ass to carry 
the provisions. We proceeded by the way 
of Okeover Hall, and I was treated with 
a sight of that exquisite painting the Ma- 
donna, by Rafaelle. In our walk the most 
beautiful spots were pointed out by the 
bard. When we lolled round our table- 
cloth, spread upon a luxuriant bank by 
the murmuring Dove, it was delightful to 
hear the tone of his voice. He felt in- 
spired amid the scenery, and, having passed 
the live-long day, we left the happy valley 
with reluctance, to stroll home in the 
evening. 

The next morning I was shown into 
the library, and while there a letter came 
from Mr. Jeffrey, complimenting him upon 
the learned review of the Fathers which he 
had written for the Edinburgh Review. 
So much erudition was displayed in that 
article, that the editor sent him a carte 
blanche, pressing him to choose his own 
subject, and he should not be surprised if 
his next communication was a learned 
disquisition on astronomy. 

He put into my hands a MS. book, in 
the handwriting of Lord Byron, a me- 
morial of his extraordinary life. I had 
scarcely feasted my eyes many seconds, 
when a carriage drove up full of ladies, to 
make a morning call. He said, “I must 
take this book from you; I dare not let it 
lie about.” It was instantly put under lock 
and key. 

One evening he sat down to the piano- 
forte, and asked me to listen to a song he 
had just written, Those evening belis. He 
performed it with exquisitetaste; I thought 
it one of his happiest effusions, and a com- 
position that couid only have emanated 
from himself, in whom the poet and the 
musician were combined. 

When I was in town, negociating with 


to Mr. Gardiner (No. 186), which was written in the previous July, in which the Poet 
tells him—* I have but just time to thank you for your beautiful book (Vol. I. of 


Sacred Melodies), which I am playing through with the greatest delight. 
are most tastefully selected, and admirably arranged.” 


The subjects 
The note of Moore to Mr. 


Gardiner (No. 193) appears to have been written the day before he left his Leicester- 


shire residence. 


* Robert, only son and heir-apparent of Robert seventh Earl Ferrers. 
before his father, and without issue, in 1824. 


He died 


t Moore’s letter (No. 266), dated in January 1814, contains a prospective invitation 


to Mayfield Cottage. 
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Mr. Murray for the publication of the 
Lives of Haydn and Mozart [published by 
Mr. Gardiner in 1818] I found Mr. and 
Mrs. Moore in his drawing-room looking 
at the fine picture of Lord Byron. They 
were then living near London, at the rural 
village of Hornsey. [This was in 1817.] 
I was kindly invited next day to dinner, 
and the poet described to me a pleasant 
foot-path across the fields, which I should 
find more agreeable than the road. As 
Mr. Murray was not at home they de- 
parted. Soon after they were gone he 
returned, and was much mortified, as it 
was the first call they had made him. I 
said I was invited to dine at Hornsey to- 
morrow, and pressed him to go with me: 
that he would not presume to do, but he 
would give me a commission to engage the 
bard to write a critique upon the Lives of 
Haydn and Mozart for the next Quarterly 
Review, and would give him fifty guineas 
a sheet. I stated this to Mr. Moore, who, 
it will be recollected, was then writing for 
the Edinburgh. He desired me to say 
‘*it was an extremely handsome offer, but 
he could not think of freighting his wares 
in an enemy’s bottom.’’ 

The path to Hornsey I found so intri- 
cate that I lost my way, and did not arrive 
till an hour after time. They had sat down 
to dinner, and when I was apologising 
Mr. Moore, in a loud voice, called out, 
“Red or White?” I could not but smile, 
and Mrs. Moore was not a little astonished. 
He reiterated still louder, Red or White ? 
I answered, “ Red,’’ and took my place at 
table. As soon as the cloth was drawn, I 
explained to Mrs. Moore that it was an 
allusion to the Cambridge tale which I 
told at Lord Tamworth’s table.* 

After dinner we took a walk in the 
garden, and in passing through a con- 
servatory there lay a heap of books in a 
corner. ‘* Books everywhere,” said I. 
“ Ay,’’ he replied, “ these are the materiel 
of Lalla Rookh;’’ and, taking up one, said, 
‘* This book I bought at a stall for three 
pence, and it was of great use to me.’’ 
Throwing it down and taking up another, 
‘* This cost me half a guinea, and I got 
nothing out of it but the ‘ tortoiseshell 
lanterns.’ ”” : 

The origin of Lalla Rookh was an ap- 
plication made to him by Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. to write for them an epic 
poem, in which there should be no allusion 
to the ancient classical authors. They 
would be responsible for the highest sum 
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ever given for an epic poem. Mr. Perry 
it was agreed, should decide the amount, 
which was fixed at three thousand guineas.t 
He told me, on executing this work, he 
found it infinitely more difficult to write 
the prose introductions than the poetry. 
Upon those he could scarcely ever satisfy 
himself. 

As I was a little curious to be let into 
the modus operandi of such intellectual 
tasks, 1 ventured to continue the con- 
versation, and observed that many sup- 
posed that his verses slipped off his tongue 
as if by magic, and quoted a passage of 
great ease and beauty. ‘‘ Why, sir,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘ that line cost me hours, days, 
and weeks of attrition before it would 
come ;’’ which required, he said, the con- 
stant repetition of the verse as he walked 
up and down the avenue in his garden. 

Every one feels the beauty of this 
author’s verse ; the liquid smoothness of 
his numbers surpasses everything pre- 
viously written. He is the only example 
of an exquisite ear for music combined 
with an elegant fancy. Drayton, Herrick, 
Suckling, Beaumont, Raleigh, Lovelace, 
and Marlow are poets of this order, but 
their verses are not without alloy. The 
composer meets with expressions that have 
no alliance with sounds; but in Moore 
there is not a word which the music com- 
poser wishes to remove. On this subject 
I asked the bard who, in his opinion, was 
the finest of our lyric poets? (I might 
have said excepting himself.) He replied, 
Burns was the greatest that ever wrote. 

In another place (vol. i. p. 465) Mr. 
Gardiner relates the circumstances of 
his attending a levee at Carlton House, 
in order to present to the Prince Re- 
gent the first volume of his Sacred 
Melodies. This he did at the sugges- 
tion of Moore, who offered him his own 
court suit for the purpose, and it is to 
the result that the poet alludes in his 
letter (Moore, vol. ii. p. 6.):— 

The Prince was very gracious to you, 
and no one can be more so when he 
chooses. To give the devil his due, he is 
very fond of music, and that is one great 
step towards redemption, at least where 
you and I are judges. 

We must now lay before the reader 
a letter of Moore to Mr. iner, 
which is not included in Lord John 
Russell’s series, though, as it appears 








* Mr. Gardiner, when at Cambridge, had received a reception more hospitable than 
ceremonious from a college wine-party upon which he stumbled when in search of a 


friend. 


+ Except in the figure of pounds for guineas, Mr. Gardiner’s account of this trans« 
action is now confirmed by Moore’s noble biographer, vol. ii. pp. 58, 110. 
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to us, it is fully as remarkable as the 
ee yoo d in his work. Mr. Gardiner 
had requested the bard to write some 
verses to his music, and Moore had 
not merely assented, but had actually 
commenced writing a song, when he 
recollected the engagement which 
bound him outhebedy to the service 
of Mr. Power :— 


Keyworth, June 24, 1812. 

Dear Sir,—The more you do me the 
honour of valuing the assistance you ex- 
pect from me, the more I lament my 
thoughtlessness in offering it; for I ought 
to have recollected (when Miss Dalby told 
me that you wished some verses of mine) 
that I am no longer a free agent in the 
disposal of my writings—at least of those 
connected with music, having given, by 
regular deed, the monopoly of all such pro- 
ductions of mine to the Powers, of London 
and Dublin. These legal trammels are so 
new to my muse, that she has more than 
once forgotten herself, and been near 
wandering into infidelity, very much, I 
assure you, from the habit of setting no 
price upon her favours ; but I think you 
will agree with me that it is worth while 
keeping her within bounds, when I tell 


you that the reward of her constancy is no 
less than five hundred a year during the 
time stipulated in the deed. For not com- 
plying with your request I need offer no 
better apology; but for inconsiderately 
promising what I could not perform, I 
know not what I can say to excuse myself, 
except that (and believe me I speak sin- 
cerely) the strong wish I felt to show my 
sense of your merits made me consult my 
inclinations rather than my power ; and it 
was not till I had actually begun words to 
one of your airs that I recollected the 
Saux pas 1 was about to commit. 

I thank you very much for the Sermons, 
which I am reading with great pleasure, 
and beg you to believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Tuomas Moorr. 

Yo Wm. Gardiner, Esq., Leicester. 

The Sermons were those of Robert. 
Hall, then resident at Leicester, and 
in the height of his fame as a preacher, 
and to whom, in turn, Mr. Gardiner 
lent Moore’s Sacred Songs, when Mr. 
Hall read them with great delight, 
saying, “Sir, I discover that he is 
deeply read in the Fathers,” &c. &c. 
(See Gardiner, vol. ii. p. 613.) 
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THE relation between the bar and 
the attorneys or solicitors and the 
public have been the subject of much 
attention and some controversy during 
the last year or two. It is pretty ge- 
nerally known that it is now the esta- 
blished rule of legal practice that no 
counsel should receive instructions ex- 
cept from a solicitor; and this rule 
was even sanctioned by express enact- 
ment of the legislature in the first of 
the late County Court Acts. This, 
however, has since been altered, and 
the matter is again left to the conven- 
tional determination of what is called 
“ professional etiquette.” 

Most persons are aware that the 
connection between the client and his 
counsel was a much closer one in an- 
cient times. At present every man of 
property is in the habit of employing 
in all his transactions an attorney, or 
more frequently a firm of attorneys ; 
for, by means of the institution of part- 
nership, the “ family solicitor” never 
dies. When the assistance of counsel 
js required, the solicitor takes his “ in- 


structions” or his “case for opinion,” 
with his fees, where he pleases. In old 
times the closer relation was between 
the client and his counsel; and the 
attorney, whose business it was to re- 
present his principal in court or solicit 
for him in the offices of the Chancery, 
was probably often selected for the 
occasion by the counsel. In the Plump- 
ton Correspondence, published by the 
Camden Society, we have a letter from 
Bryan Rocliff, a distinguished coun- 
sellor of the time of Edward IV., and 
subsequently a baron of the Exchequer, 
to his “worshippful maister Sir Wil: 
liam Plumpton, Knt.” about some 


business in the Court of Exchequer of 


Sir William, as ex-sheriff of the coun- 
ties of Nottingham and Derby, in which 
his counsel informs him that, “ for to 
be prepared in the next tearme, I have 
labored a felaw of mine to be your at- 
turney in the court, for I may nought 
be but of counsell; and he and I shall 
shew you such service all that time 
and afterward that shall be pleasing 
unto you.” 
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The distinction of the branches of 
the legal profession seems to have taken 
its rise, with so much beside of our 
legal forms and jurisprudence, in the 
reign of Edward I. In the thirteenth 
year of that monarch, by the statute 
of Westininster the second, liberty was 
first generally given to appear and 
conduct business in the king’s courts 
by attorney. ‘The statute of West- 
minster the first, ten years before, had 
enacted “ that if any serjeant, pleader, 
or other (si nul serjaunt contour ou 
autre) do any manner of deceit or col- 
lusion in the king’s court, or consent 
to do it in deceit of the court to be- 
guile the court or the party, and thereof 
be attainted, he shall be imprisoned 
for a year and a day, and from thence- 
forth shall not be heard in the court 
to — (a conter) for any man.” 

The book called Fleta (lib. ii. ¢. 37) 
describes the practitioners in the king’s 
court as consisting of four classes: 
“Tn Curia autem regis sunt servientes, 
narratores, attornati, et apprenticii.” 
The author then refers to the enact- 
ment of the statute of Westminster 
last quoted. These four classes were, 
serjeants, countors or pleaders, attor- 
neys, and apprentices or students of 
the law. The second of these classes 
most requires explanation. The word 
count still designates a portion of the 

leadings in an action. These plead- 
ings were originally, and up to the 
time as is supposed of Edward IIL, 
conducted viva voce in court, it may 
be presumed by the xarrator, instead 
of being, as has now been the custom 
for some five centuries, formally drawn 
upon paper. In the “ Mirror of Jus- 
tices,” a book which belongs to the 
reign of the Second or Third Edward, 
the word “ countor” is used of a class 
including, if not commensurate with, 
the serjeants. “ Plusors sont que ne 
scavont lour causes pronouncer ne de 
defendre en jugement, et plusors que 
[ne] poient, et pur ceo sont countors 
necessarie: cy que ceo que plaintifs et 
actors ne poent ou ne scavent per eux 
mesmes, facent per lour serjeants ou 
procurators ou amies.” And after- 
wards: “Countors sont serjeants sa- 
chants la ley, &c.” (Mirror, c. ii. s. 5.) 
The word conteur is used in the same 
sense in the Grand Coustumier de Nor- 
mandie (c. 64, f. 756)—* Conteur est 
que aucun establit pour conter pour 
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lui en cort.” The “ apprentices ” were 
the class out of which our barristers, 
or counsel below the bar, have sprung. 

The Mirror of Justices has a section 
upon fees (de loyers, ¢. ii. s. 4,) which 
may give some idea of the legal ex- 
penses of the reign of Edward II. 
“Those ministers,” we translate lite- 
rally, “who take their certain of the 
king, may not take aught of any of the 
peoples but those judges who serve the 

ing in hope of well doing (en espe- 
rance de bien fist?) may well take 
12d. of the plaintiff on the day that he 
have audience, and nought more, the 
counter 6d., a knight witness or juror 
6d., another juror 4d., and the two 
summoners 4d.” In a previous chap- 
ter the same author classes the taking 
by a counsel of an outrageous fee as 
an act of larceny. “En ceste peche 
(de larcene) chiont countors que per- 
nont outragious salary, ou nient de- 
serve, et que sont attaint de male 
defence ou d’autre discontinue.” 

It was anciently the custom for per- 
sons of rank to employ counsel at a 
yearly salary or fee, and such salaries, 
before the uncertainty of titles which 
followed the dissolution of the mo- 
nasteries and other contemporaneous 
causes had brought so much business 
and profit to the learned profession, 
probably formed a large portion of the 
income of the serjeants and apprentices 
of the law. Chaucer’s Serjeant de- 
rived his wealth from this source : 


Of fees and robes hadde he manie one. 


The word “fee,” which now desig- 
nates the sum of money marked on a 
lawyer's brief, or slipped into a phy- 
sician’s hand, was once I think properly 
used only of an annual or continuing 
provision or salary. ‘This is the ori- 
ginal sense of the word feodum, or fee, 
as applied to land ; since, according to 
the feudal system, all land was always 
held by service, and “a knight’s fee” 
was the permanent provision for re- 
taining the services of a knight. But 
the word feodum was not exclusivel 
used of land. In a charter of Henry TL. 
cited by Ducange, we have an example 
of a “ money fee,” or salary : “ Assig- 
natur ei annuum feodum xx. mar- 
carum annuatim percipiendum ad 
scaccarium nostrum.’ (See Ducange, 
sub vocibus Feudum camere, Feudum 
nummorum, &c.) 
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The advocates in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts were retained in a similar way. 
Master Warin de Boys was engaged as 
the advocate of Richard Swinfield, 


bishop of Hereford, in the court of 


arches at London, by a bond dated on 
the 13th Nov. 1287, and he was as- 
signed an annual fee or salary of six 
marks, to be paid half-yearly. John 
of Canterbury was also regularly ap- 
pointed by bond to be the bishop's 
proctor in the same court, at a yearly 
salary of two marks.* 

The bishop employed one Roger 
Caperun as his attorney at Westmin- 
ster, who was paid not by a yearly fee, 
but by occasional sums of 6s. 8d. “ in 
remuneration of his labour.” 

The great nobility retained several 
salaried counsel. ‘The Northumber- 
land Household Book gives an account 
of the retinue of the Earl of Northum- 
berland in the beginning of the reign 


of Henry VIII. In the “ Kalendar of 


the noumbre of all my lord’s servaunts 
in his cheqirroull daily abiding in his 
household,” we find “ two of my lordys 
counsaill and athir of them a servaunt, 
iiij.;” and in the list of “ Wagies ac- 
customyde of my Lordes House” occurs 


the following entry :—“ Every oone of 
my lordes counsaill to have cs. fee, if 


he have it in houshold and nott by 
patentt.” 

In the same book we learn that even 
when the earl was living in privacy, 
“at such timis as his lordship kepith 
his secrat houss at the New Lodge or 
outherwheir,” he could not entirely 
dispense with his legal adviser. He 


was then attended by a household of 


only forty-two persons—at Alnwick 
his attendants were a hundred and 
three score—and in this reduced court 
was “one of my lordes counsaill for 
aunswering and riddyng of causis 
whenne suters cometh to my lorde.” 
We do not know how late the custom 
of retaining “ counsel in fee” by private 
individuals was in use. That it lingered 
in form, at least in one ducal establish- 
ment, until the beginning of the last 





century, is proved by the deed poll of 
which the following is a transcript. It 
is a retainer by “the proud Duke of 
Somerset” of Queen Anne’s time, of 
Sir Thomas Parker, a serjeant-at-law, 
afterwards Lord High Chancellor, and 
Earl of Macclesfield,f in this traditional 
capacity. It is remarkable that the 
honorary or nominal “ fee” is less than 
that paid by the Bishop of Hereford 
four centuries before to his ecclesias- 
tical advocate. 

To all persons to whom these presents 
shall come—The most noble Lord his 
Grace CHartes Duke or Somerset, 
Marquis and Earle of Hertford, Viscount 
Beauchampe de Hache, Baron Seymour of 
Trowbridge, Chancellour of the University 
of Cambridge, Master of the Horse to her 
Majesty ,Knight of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter, and one of hir Majesties 
Most Honourable Privy Councell, sendeth 
greeting, &c.—Know ye, that I, the said 
Duke of Somerset, for the speciall trust 
and confidence I have and do repose in my 
well-beloved friend Sir THomas PARKER, 
Knt. Serjeant-at-Law, and for the good 
esteem I have of his learning in the laws 
of this land, have constituted and retained, 
and by these presents doe constitute and 
retain him, the said Sir Thomas Parker, 
to be of my standing councell in ffee, and 
for his good advice and direction to me 
and my agents in businesses in matters of 
law, I doe hereby give and allow him the 
yearly ffee of ffour markes, to be paid by 
my Sollicitor at the ffeast of St. Michaell 
the Archangell, to continue during my will 
and pleasure. Given under my hand and 
seale at Northumberland House, this 19th 
day of July, in the sixth year of the reigne 
of our Sovereigne Lady Anne, by the grace 
of God Queeu of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Ffaith, &c. 
anno domini 1707. 

Signed—Somerset—and sealed. 


We still occasionally hear of what 
is called a general retainer, which is 
an en to last for life. The fee has 
ong been fixed at five guineas. There 
is a well-known story of the celebrated 
Sarah Duchess of Marlborough send- 
ing Lord Mansfield, when a young 
man at the bar, a general retainer with 


* These bonds will be found in the Appendix to the Household Expenses of Richard 
Swinfield, Bishop of Hereford, now being printed for the Camden Society, under the 


editorship of the Rev. John Webb. 


+ Sir Thomas Parker was called to the degree of Serjeant-at-law June 8, 1705, and 
the same day made Queen’s Serjeant, and knighted. He became Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, 1709-10; Lord Parker, Baron of Macclesfield, 1715-16; Lord High 
Chancellor, 1718 ; Earl of Macclesfield, 1721. 
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a thousand guineas. Of these he re- 
turned her nine hundred and ninety- 
five, with an intimation that the pro- 
fessional fee with a general retainer 
could neither be less nor more than 
five guineas. (Campbell’s Lives of the 
Chief Justices, ii. 343.) 

Mr. Herbert, in his History of the 
London Companies (vol. ii. P- 185) 
gives some curious notices of the legal 
expenses of the Goldsmiths’ Company 
in the reigns of Henry VI. and Ed- 
ward IV. From one of the older 
memoranda it appears that the legal 
advisers of the mystery were not re- 
tained without being freemen of the 
same: “24 Henry IV. (Sept. 3) Robt. 
Blounte, wt" the assent and consent of 
the wardens and commonalty of the 
mystery of Goldsmiths, was received 
into the freedom of the same mystery, 
and was retained to be of counsel for 
the aforesaid mystery.” The yearly 
fee paid by the company to Serjeant 
Wood in 1505 was 10s. Most of the 
lawyer’s bills contain charges for meat 
and drink, and for breakfasts at West- 
minster. We give the following as a 
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specimen of a lawyer's bill in the time 
of Edward IV. : 


8 Edw. IV. 1469. 

Costs in the Chancery for Recovery of a 
Counterfeit Diamond. 

For boat-hire to Westminster £ 9. d. 
and home again, for the suit 
in the Chancery, begun in the 
old Warden’s time, for the re- 
covery of a counterfeit dia- 

mond set inaring of gold . 0 O 6 
For a breakfast at Westminster, 

spenton our Counsel. . . 0 1 6 
To Mr. Catesby, Serjeant-at- 

law, to plead for the same . 0 3 4 
To another time for boat-hire in 
and out, and a breakfast for 


two days ae a ete ae ey 
Again for boat-hire, and one 
breakfast . . . ....d0id21 0 
To the keeper of the Chancery 
OE 6 ws) sss on ee ao 
To Timothy Fairfax, at two 
ac. i 
To Pigott, for attendance at two 
We. i gw wt wt ew «6 OE F 
To a breakfast at Westminster, 
7d.; and boat-hire, 44. . 0 O11 
#1 311 
F. M. N 


DISCOVERY OF ROMAN REMAINS AT KINGSHOLM, NEAR 
GLOUCESTER. 


IF the ancient cities of England had 
been investigated with half the di- 
ligence that has been applied by tra- 
vellers and antiquaries to those of 
Assyria, Egypt, and Greece, there is 
no doubt that results as interesting, if 
not quite so astounding, would have 
been obtained. Perhaps there is no 
subject so doubtful, so uncertain, or so 
much surrounded by obscurity as the 
manners and customs of Britain while 
it was a Roman province. And what 
is the reason of this? Because the 
subject is local. This, in nine cases 
out of ten, is the cause of the neglect 
and destruction of those relics of 
antiquity which, if carefully collected 
and arranged by competent persons, 
might, by this time, lone formed a 
Museum of British Antiquities equal in 
extent and completeness to those re- 
positories of the remains of distant 
nations which are the pride of England 
and the admiration of foreign countries. 

We are led to these remarks by some 
relics lately brought under our notice, 


found, within the last few months, at 
Kingsholm near Gloucester. Our 
readers probably are not all aware that 
Gloucester was an important Roman 
station. Situated on the banks of the 
river Severn, which formed a barrier 
between the subjugated southern pro- 
vinces and the country of the Silures, 
it was pitched upon by the Roman 
general Plautus as the site for a mi- 
litary station in the year of our Lord 
44. Its original name, Caer Glouw or 
the fair city, was then Latinized to 
Glevum. ‘Though no records exist as 
to historical events at Glevum, or the 
gradual change of its inhabitants from 
savage Britons to peaceable Roman sub- 


jects, their improvement in manners, 


or their advancement in the arts of 
civilized life, enough has been dis- 
covered to prove that the place rose to 
some extent and opulence under its 
new rulers. No systematic investiga- 
tion has ever been made as to the fact; 
but casual excavations and accidental 
circumstances have revealed sufficient 
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to evince that the town, as regards 
arrangement of main streets, was of 
the same plan as at present, namely, 
four streets meeting in the form of a 
cross; that it contained buildings of 
large size and elegant architecture ; 
and that villas of refined taste existed 
in its neighbourhood,* pavements, co- 
lumns, and hypocausts found at dif- 
ferent periods of time are sufficient 
evidence. Urns, lachrymatories, coins, 
and other relics found at Kingsholm, 
a suburb, within our recollection a 
tract of verdant meadows, but now 
swarming with elegant villas, have led 
to the conclusion that the place of in- 
terment was on the north-west side of 
the city. On this side was the great 
Ermyn Street or main road from 
Londinium, the strait course of which 
may be seen from Birdlip, a_ hill 
about five miles distant from the 
present city, and its further course 
traced from Wotton, another suburb, 
through Kingsholm. It is probable 
that the cemetery of Glevum, like that 
of Pompeii, was on both sides of the 
road, because remains have been found 


all along the ancient line of way from 
Wotton to Kingsholm. Many of these 
remains have been already noticed by 


archeologists. The late G. W. Coun- 
sel, esq. not only collected every relic 
he could, but recorded. their exist- 
ence in his valuable little History of 
Gloucester, now out of print. At the 
last meeting of the Archeological As- 
sociation at Gloucester, Thomas Niblet, 
esq. also drew attention to them, and 
we refer the reader to the transactions 
of that society for further information 
on the subject. 

A few months since a field in Kings- 
holm, the property of Mr. Reynolds, an 
extensive iron-merchant of Gloucester, 
was excavated for building, and many 
additional proofs of the existence of 
the Glevum cemetery were brought to 
light. Unfortunately no systematic 
inquiry was made; indeed, nothing 
was generally known about them till 
a number of sculls and a skeleton of 
unusual dimensions attracted the at- 
tention of the public. ‘Then we found, 
on inquiry, that several large urns of 
light red ctenteeaden ten and 
*‘ odd-looking bits of brass” had been 
turned up, but the workmen had mis- 
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taken the urns for common flower- 
pots and smashed them without mercy, 
and the coins had been disposed of to 
various persons for tobacco and half- 
pence. But a few things had been 
preserved by the care of Mr. Reynolds 
and one or two better judges of their 
value. Among these we may first 
mention a small lamp, not of uncom- 
mon though elegant shape, and sundry 
coins of the reigns of Vespasian, 
Claudius, Nero, and Augustus, and 
several medals apparently struck to 
commemorate some victory. We also 
saw the neck of an urn, the elegant 
shape of which made us regret the 
wanton destruction of the others, which 
we were assured by an intelligent 
builder stood more than a foot high. 
The lamp was of gilt bronze, and, 
strange to say, a portion of the delicate 
and minute suspending chain was at- 
tached to it. 

It is probable that Kingsholm con- 
tinued to be a burial-place for two 
centuries after the Roman period, as 
many Saxon remains have been found 
there, but the recent excavations have 
not disclosed any of importance. We 
may mention that the sculls were re- 
markably fine, one indeed of a de- 
velopment of which Brutus need not 
have been ashamed. The superiority 
of their formation to those at the same 
time brought under our notice from 
the stone coffins at Llanthony priory 
was remarkably striking; but these 
matters are more the province of the 
phrenologist than the antiquary. 

It is our firm opinion that were a 
careful and accurate watch kept by 
qualified persons over any excavations 
made in or near Gloucester much that 
is interesting would be discovered. It 
is satisfactory to see that public cu- 
riosity is excited on the subject, but 
this is not all required. If the relics 
found at different localities in and near 
the city were brought together they 
would form an interesting cellection ; 
and we hope that during the ensuing 
Great Agricultural Exhibition some- 
thing will be done by the local anti- 
quaries to prove to their visitors that 
sloucester is entitled to attention for 
its ancient remains as well as for its 
modern prosperity. 

J. CLARKE. 


* See Radder’s History of Gloucestershire ; Rudge’s compressed History of Glou- 
eester ; Counsel’s History ; and Clarke’s Architectural History of Gloucester, 
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SCULPTURED STONE AT BIRSTALL CHURCH, YORKSHIRE, 


Springfield Mount, Leeds, 
June 18. 

Mr. Ursan, — [I inclose a sketch of 
a stone now built into the south porch 
of Birstall church, Yorkshire, about 
seven miles from Leeds. It is in the 
inner side of the west wall, and I 
should suppose it to be a portion of a 
Norman cross or obeliscal monument, 
being ornamented with the scroll-work 
prevalent during that wera. If any 
different opinion be entertained by 
yourself or other antiquaries I should 
be glad to learn. 

In the churchyard is a stone, men- 
tioned by the late Mr. Scatcherd, in his 
History of Morley, as the pedestal of an 
ancient cross. It is octagonal, a cireum- 
stance which I rather incline to think 
would militate against its belonging to 


Gent. Maa. Vor. XL 


a Norman cross; and yet I should be at 
a loss to know how else to identify it. 
It is much to be lamented so little 
now remains of these ancient crosses. 
Too often have they been destroyed 
in the most wanton spirit of mischief, to 
say nothing of the corroding nature of 
the stone of which they were frequently 
made. ‘There is one in Ilkley church- 
yard in this neighbourhood, described 
and engraved in Whitaker’s Craven, but 
of the figures on it little trace now 
remains. What is left at Birstall, is, 
however, probably from its present 
position, in a fair way of preservation ; 
though unknown to antiquaries and 
unnoticed by Whitaker in his survey 
of the parish. 


Yours, &e. C.J. Armisreap. 








THE BOURNE, OR ee STREAM, OF CROYDON, IN 
SURREY 


By Curusert W. Jonnson, Esa. F.R.S. 


THE copious stream of bright and ra- 
pidly-flowing water which usually, after 
wet seasons, rises at the foot of the chalk 
hills to the south of Croydon, is known by 
the local name of ‘‘The Bourne.’’ It 
commonly commences about the end of 
December, and continues till April or May, 
when it gradually disappears. In the season 
of 1852-3, as it began to flow at an earlier 
period than usual (November), so it flowed 
with unusual copiousness, and began to 
subside much sooner than commonly, and 
ceased altogether by the end of March. 

I have endeavoured, by the aid of some 
of the old inhabitants of the parish, to 
ascertain the periods at which the Bourne 
flowed during the last forty years, and to 
contrast the outburst with the rainfall of 
the immediately preceding period. I am 
indebted to the obliging communication 
of R. Glaisher, esq. of the Royal Observa- 
tory of Greenwich, for the subjoined in- 
formation as to the amount of rain which 
fell in each year since 1814. This will be 
found in the following table, which gives 
the year, the amount of rain in inches, and 
the flow of the Bourne, as accurately as I 
have been able to ascertain. 

Years. Rain. 

1815 22°5 

1816 30°1 

1817 29-0 

1818 33°4 Bourne out copiously. 

1819 31°] (F. Cooper.) 

1820 26:2 

1821 34°5 

1822 27:7 Bourne out copiously. 

1823 27-1 (F. Parrett.) 

1824 363 

1825 24:5 Bourne out very copiously. 

1826 23-0 (F. Parrett.) 

1827 24:9 

1828 31°5 

1829 25:2 Bourne running in January. 

1830 27:2 (H. Stedall 

1831 30°8 

1832 17-7 

1833 23-0 

1834 19°6 

1835 24°9 

1836 27°1 

1837 21:0 Bourne running in February. 

1838 23:8 (H. Stedall.) 

1839 29°6 

1840 18°3 Bourne running in February. 
(H. Stedall.) 


1841 33°3 Bourne running in February. 

1842 22°6 (H. Stedall.) 

1843 24°6 

1844 24-9 

1845 22-4 

1846 25°3 

1847 17°8 

1848 30°2 

1849 23:9 Bourne running slightly. 

1850 19°7 (C. W. J.) 

1851 20°15 

1852 34:2 Dec. Bourne copious. 
(C. W. J.) 

We find, then, from this table, that 
whenever the rainfall in any one year was 
equal to about thirty inches, the Bourne 
made its appearance about the close of 
that year, or early in the ensuing ; and 
that it flowed copiously whenever the fall 
was considerably above 30 inches—as in 
1818 (33°4 inches); 1821 (34°5 inches); 
1825 (36:3 inches); 1841 (33°3 inches); 
and in 1852 (34-2 inches). 

The late Dr. Mitchell appears to have 
paid considerable attention to the natural 
history of these intermitting springs or 
streams, and in May 1830 he read a very 
interesting paper before the Geological 
Society, from which I have extracted the 
following passage, which has also been 
quoted in Brayley’s History of Surrey :— 
‘* In connection with the swallow-holes (of 
the river Mole), we may here notice the 
outbursts of water on the surface, which 
in some localities in Surrey are very re- 
markable. From what has been already 
advanced respecting the geological struc- 
ture of the county, it will easily be under- 
stood how overpowering reservoirs of 
water may be formed in the lowermost 
strata of the ehalk, and find an issue 
through the fissures of the rock. A beau- 
tiful stream of this kind occurs near 
Lewes, in Sussex, taking its rise in a chalk 
valley on the side of the Brighton road 
near Ashcombe, and flowing through the 
vale of Southover, into the river Ouse ; 
it is called ‘the Winterbourne Stream,’ 
from its occurrence during the winter 
months, the valley where it has its source, 
and a great part of its bed, being dry du- 
ring the summer and autumn. In Surrey, 
outbursts of water from the chalk occur 
at the Bourne Mill near Farnham, near 
the church at Merstham, and at the spring 
near the church at Croydon. Occasional 





* Extracted from The Cottage Gardener. 
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outbursts take place at the Bourne near 
Birchwood House, where, during the spring 
of 1837, the water flowed in great abund- 
ance, and continued six weeks. Jn the 
same year, a rivulet burst forth in Gatton 
Park, between Merstham and Reigate.”’ 

I am indebted to my friend Mr. J. W. 
Flower for the following notice of the geo- 
logical features of the district from whence 
the Bourne waters of Croydon issue, and 
through which they flow :—‘‘ One of the 
most remarkable geological features of 
Surrey is the very elevated ridge of chalk 
which runs across the county and the ad- 
joining county of Kent. It begins near 
Farnham, in the west, and runs to within 
a few miles of Rochester, and is usually 
known by the name of the Northdown, in 
contradistinction to the ridge called the 
Southdowns, which run in nearly a parallel 
direction near the coast of Sussex and 
Kent.”’ 

It is on the northernmost declivity of 
this ridge that the Bourne takes its rise ; 
in a little hollow close to the lodge of 
Birchwood Farm, and near the Half Moon 
on the Godstone road. It then runs 
nearly west along a valley or gorge formed 
by the chalk hills on each side, down to 
Purley, where it turns to the north, and 
runs along Smitham Bottom, and at the 
foot of Haling Park, till it reaches the 
town of Croydon. Until it reaches the 
town, it runs in rather a narrow channel, 
the range of hills on each side approach- 
ing rather closely to each other. 

The town of Croydon stands on a kind 
of platform at the mouth of the gorge 
through which the Bourne takes its course. 
The soil is a very coarse, angular, flint 
gravel, resting upon chalk, and of a depth 
varying from five or six to twenty or 
thirty feet. This stratum is particularly 
permeable, and, no doubt, is always tho- 
roughly saturated with water whenever the 
Bourne flows. This fact could be easily 
ascertained, if it was found necessary, by 
sinking a shaft through the gravel, ascer- 
taining the rise and fall of the water in 
the gravel with reference to the rise and 
fall of the Bourne. The south and south- 
east parts of the town are situate, for the 
most part, on the London clay, and are 
not so likely (nor, indeed, at all likely) to 
be water-logged, as the south-east and 
eastern parts. 

With regard to the causes which pro- 
duce the flow of the Bourne, it is to be 
observed that such phenomena are not at 
all uncommon in chalk districts. Both in 
the neighbourhood of the Southdowns 
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and the Northdowns similar intermitting 
springs are found, and one was lately run- 
ning at Preston, in Sussex. It has been 
usual to ascribe the origin of such springs 
to caverns in the chalk soils, having an 
opening outward in the nature of a siphon, 
and it has been thus supposed that when- 
ever, from an excess of rain, the level of 
the water has been raised in the cavern to 
the height of the bend of the siphon, the 
discharge commences, and continues until 
the reservoir is entirely emptied, probably 
of the accumulations of several years. 

It does not appear, however, to be ne- 
cessary to suppose the action of a siphon, 
to which theory, indeed, several obvious 
objections may be made. The chalk, doubt- 
less, contains many large caverns or reser- 
voirs, which are fed by the numerous fissures 
which everywhere traverse the strata. In 
a very rainy season, like the last autumn, 
these caverns would of course be filled 
faster than the natural or usual outlets 
would carry the water off, and the conse- 
quence would be that the water would find 
for itself some other vent, and through this 
would continue to flow as long as the head 
of water was sufficiently full. This theory 
seems much more feasible than the siphon 
theory. If water is poured into a vessel 
faster than it can run off, it is evident that 
it must continue to run long after the 
supply has ceased. 

With regard to the influence of the 
Bourne upon the sanitary condition of the 
town of Croydon, it may be noticed that 
from a very early period a notion appears 
to have existed that these outbursts of water 
were indications of the approach of un- 
healthy seasons. The common people, 
always prone to consider any natural phe- 
nomenon of rare occurrence as a prodigy 
or portent, seem to have regarded the flow- 
ing of the Bourne with superstitious dread, 
looking upon it as the harbinger of sick- 
ness and sorrow, rather than the natural 
result of those causes which produced that 
sickness. The Bourne water of Croydon 
is in this way alluded to by John Wark- 
worth in his Chronicle (he flourished in the 
reign of Edward IV.) He placed the 
Croydon Bourne amongst the ‘‘ Woo 
Waters ’’ or Woe Waters of England, for 
he explains that—‘‘ Englyshmen whenne 
thei dyd fyrste inbabyde this land, as soone 
as thei see this watere renne thei knewe 
wele it was a tokene of derthe or of pes- 
tylence, or of grate batayle. For all that 
tyme thei sawe it renne thei knewe welle 
that woo was commynge to Englande.’’* 

The same popular superstition of there 





* The Womere particularly described in Warkworth’s Chronicle was “ vij. myle from 
St. Alban’s, at a place called Markayate’’ (Market-street) ; but it is mentioned as 
running in a ‘‘ great hot summer,”’ and never so hugely as it did that year (13 Edw. 
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being a connection between the appearance 
of the Bourne and the ill-health of the dis- 
trict evidently existed when Camden wrote. 
The author of the Britannia, who resided 
at Chiselhurst, about seven or eight miles 
from Croydon, observes, when speaking of 
this town (edition by Gibson, 1695, p. 
159),—‘* For the torrent that the vulgar 
affirm to rise here sometimes, and to pre- 
sage derthe and pestilence, it seems hardly 
worth so much as the mentioning, tho 
perhaps it may have something of truth 
in it.”’ 

There is to this day an opinion very 
common amongst the labouring population 
of Croydon that the water of the Bourne 
is unwholesome, and equally common is 
the undefinable notion that ‘‘ when the 
Bourne is out something will happen to 
Croydon.” 

It was noticed in the case of the epi- 
demic which prevailed so extensively in 
Croydon, in the autumn of 1852 and 
winter of 1852 and 1853, that there was a 
remarkable parallel movement in the pro- 
gress of the fever and the rise and fall of 
the Bourne water in the great porous 
gravel-bed on which the chief part of 
Croydon is built. The fever began to be 
marked about the 7th of October, 1852: 
About this day the water in the gravel 
began to rise. The fever continued to in- 
crease, and the Bourne water still rose in 
the soil, till about the first week in Janu- 
ary 1853. Till this time the fever increased 
in malignancy ; it attained its most fatal 
type about the last week of December; 
the Bourne water in the subsoil was now 
at nearly, if not quite, its maximum. 
About January 24, there was a sensible 
decrease in the water which saterated the 
subsoil ; there was now a marked decrease 
in the number of the fever cases. About 
February 2, the Bourne water was subsid- 
ing at the rate of an inch per day. The 
fresh fever cases were now scarce. 

It may not be uninstructive to endea- 
vour to ascertain the rate of mortality in 
Croydon during those years in which the 
Bourne was out, with those in which it 
did not flow. It would certainly appear, 
from the number of burials at the old 
church of Croydon during the months of 
November, December, January, February, 
and March, in the two last Bourne- 
water years, that the rate of mortality was 


then materially increased in comparison 
with the corresponding period of the fol- 
lowing years. The subjoined table con- 
tains the number of burials in Croydon, 
recorded in the parish register, on the 
two last occasions when the Bourne was 
out, and also during the same months of 
the ensuing year :— 


In 1840-1. 
The Bourne copiously out. 


Nov. 1840 ; ‘ >. a 
Dew -—— é - 219 


Jan. 1841 ‘ P - 2 

Feb -—— ‘ ‘ . = 

March —— i , P 9 
— 80 


Ensuing season. 

Bourne not out. 
Nov. 1841 . ‘ - 10 
Dew. —— . . BF 
Jan. 1842  . . a 
Feb —— . ° ° 8 


March —— a ‘ . 
— 58 
In 1848-9. 
Bourne out slightly. 
Nov. 1848 P ‘ e~ 
Dew —— " i . & 
Jan. 1849 . ‘ + = 
Feb. —- ‘ ‘ - 
March —— " ‘ - 2 
—115 
Next corresponding season. 
Bourne not out. 
Nov. 1849 ‘ ‘ - 16 
Dew —— . ‘ ~ a 
Jan. 1850 P ‘ — 
Feb —— i ‘ « 
March —— ‘ ‘ . 
— 84 


So that the burials at Croydon old church, 
in five months, on the two last occasions 
when the Bourne flowed, previous to 
1852-53 (1840-41, and 1848-49), were 
more numerous by 22.5 per cent., and 
31.7 per cent., than in the corresponding 
periods of the succeeding years. We may 
discern, then, as the flowing of the Bourne 
follows wet and unwholesome seasons, 
why our ancestors, in more superstitious 
days than ours, not altogether without 
reason, fell into the error of regarding the 
phenomenon as the harbinger of public 
* woe.’ 











IV. 1473). Qu. had the preceding year been wet? The other woe-waters enumerated 
in Warkworth’s Chronicle are, one at Lavesham (Lewisham ?), in Kent; one beside 
Canterbury, called Naylbourn; one at Croydon; and “ another, vij. mile on this syde 
the castelle of Dodley, in the place called Hungerevale.’’ See Warkworth’s Chronicle, 
printed for the Camden Society, p. 24.—Sylv. Urban. 
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THE ETYMOLOGY OF STONEHENGE. 


At a meeting of the Philological Society 
held on the 25th of February the following 
remarks were read on the Etymology of 
the word Stone-henge, communicated by 
Edwin Guest, esq. the Master of Caius 
college, Cambridge. 





Mr. Herbert, the author of “Cyclops 
Cbristianus,’’ adopts a legend which makes 
Stonehenge the scene where the Welsh 
nobles fell beneath the daggers of Hen- 
gist’s followers. He thinks this is corro- 
borated by the name of the locality,— 
which, in the more ancient authorities, is 
often called Stonehenges, and in one place 
Simon of Abingdon (a monkish writer of 
the fifteenth century) writes it Séune- 
hengest. The word Stonehenge, or Stone- 
henges, or Stonehengest, therefore means, 
according to Mr. Herbert, the Stone of 
Hengist. He maintains, and truly, that 
it is alaw of our language that, in com- 
pound words of which one element bears 
to the other the same relation as an adjec- 
tive to its substantive, then the adjectival 
or qualifying element takes the first place ; 
he would, therefore, have us believe that 
Stonehenge cannot mean the hanging 
stone, the pierres pendues of Wace. Fur- 
ther, he says that the rule above stated 
admits of one exception, and this is, that 
when the qualifying element is a proper 
name it may take the last place, as Port- 
Patrick, Fort-William, &c. But here we 
must remind Mr. Herbert that such com- 
pound terms as Port-Patrick, &c. are in- 
stances of a Norman idiom which affected 
our language only from the fourteenth 
century, while Stonehenge is clearly an 
English compound. Its elements are 
English ; it may be traced to the twelfth 
century: we cannot, therefore, give to 
Stonehenge the meaning Mr. Herbert 
assigns to it. . 

Some reviewer in the ‘‘ Quarterly ’’ of 
last September ‘‘ conceives that henge is a 
mere termination of the genitive or adjec- 
tival kind, such as Mr. Kemble has given 
a list of in one of his papers for the Philo- 
logical Society,’’—the absurdity of which 
‘* conception ” is too glaring to need expo- 
sure. 

The true etymology is the one which 
tradition has handed down to us. In 
many of the Gothic langaages words are 
found closely resembling henge, and signi- 
fying something suspended, as a shelf, a 
curtain, an ear-ring, &c. as brot-hange, 
G. shelves to hang bread on; quirke- 
hiinge, a frame to dry curds and cheese 
upon; thal-hiinge, the steep side of a 
valley ; dr-hange, Sw., an ear-ring. In 


the south or west of England you may 
hear in any butcher’s shop of the “ head 
and hinge’’ of certain animals,—the head 
with some portions of the animal thence 
dependent. In the Glossary of the ‘‘ Ex- 
moor Scolding ” we find “ Hange or hanje, 
the purtenance of any creature, joined by 
the gullet to the head, and hanging to- 
gether, viz. the lights, heart, and liver.’’ 
These are only other applications of the 
word which appears in the final element 
of Stonehenge, where henge signifies the 
impost, which is suspended on the two 
uprights. And in this signification it is 
used in our literature. Stukeley tells us 
he had been informed that in a certain 
locality in Yorkshire certain natural rocks 
were called Stonehenge. Again, ‘‘ Herein 
they imitated, or rather emulated, the 
Israelites, who being delivered from the 
Egyptians, and having trampled the Red 
Sea and Jordan (opposing them) under 
their feet, did, by God's command, erect 
a stonaye of twelve stones,’’ &c. (Gib- 
bons. A fool’s bolt soon shot at Stone- 
henge.) Nares gives— Would not every- 
body say to him, we know the stonage 
at Gilgal.’’—(Leslie.) 
—as who with skill 

And knowingly his journey manage will, 

Doth often from the beaten road withdraw, 

Or to behold a stonage, taste a spaw, 

Or with some subtle artist to conferre. 

G. Tooke’s “ Belides,” p. 11. 

Hence we may understand how our older 
authorities generally write the name Stone- 
henges. Each of the trilithons was, strictly 
speaking, a stonage ; and the entire monu- 
ment might either be called the Stonages, 
or if the word were used in its collective 
sense, the Stonage. Stonehengest can 
only be a clerical blunder for Stonehenges. 
Besides the word hang-e, there seems to 
have been another word which did not 
take the final vowel, and from which the 
Germans got their vor-hang, a curtain, 
and we the word Ston-heng in Robert of 
Gloucester (154). 


Arst was the kyng y heryed, er he myghte come 
there 

Withinne the place of the Stonheng, that he lette 
rere. 


This word hang is used in Norfolk for, 
first, a crop of fruit, ¢. e. that which is 
pendent from the boughs; secondly, a 
declivity—see Forby. It enters into the 
west of England, stake-hang; the east 
(Sussex), herring-hang—the place in which 
herrings are hung on sticks to dry. Har- 
dyng calls the trilithons at Stonehenge, 
or, perhaps we might more correctly say 
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their imposts, Stonehengles, in which 
hengle or hengel is nothing but a deriva- 
tive of hang; and, like its primitive, means 
something that is suspended. In some 
parts of the north of England the iron bar 
over the fire on which the cauldron is hung 
is, with its appurtenances, called the Han- 
gles. Another word, scallenge, may be 


noticed. It is used in the west of Eng- 
land for the lych-gate, often found at the 
entrance of our churchyards. The Dutch 
call a slate, schalie; in our Old English 
dialect we find it called skalye; a con- 
struction which supported a roof formed 
of slates may have been called a scali- 
henge. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Lambeth Church—The Roches, and Viscounty of Fermoy—Richard of Cirencester—Postmen in the 
reign of Charles I.—Historical Notes on the Culture of Beet Root—Early State of St. James’s Park 
—* Heydon with One Hand,” and Elizabethan Duels—Sir Bevis Bulmer and the Mines of Mendip— 
Concealors, or Informers of Land concealed from the Crown. 


LamBeTH CHURCH. 


“ Diruit, edificat, mutat quadrata rotundis.” 


Mr. Ursan,—The above may appro- 
priately be assumed as the motto of the 
whole race of architects. They begin by 
pulling down, they end by turning every- 
thing topsy-turvy. Encouraged by some 
remarks in one or two of your previous 
magazines on the subject of Lambeth 
Church, I was tempted, some days ago, 
to make a voyage of discovery on my own 
account. I had no time for a minute in- 
spection, though quite sufficient to be 
struck with amazement bordering on dis- 
may, if not disgust, at the reckless and 
tasteless manner in which some of these 
‘ restorations,” as they are derisively called, 
have been perpetrated. 

Good old Elias Ashmole, to be sure, 
has stood his ground. His monumental 
slab is simply restored, and it rests where 
it has always rested, near the vestry-door, 
—no thanks, as I am informed, either to 
rector or architect. The Tradescant mo- 
nument, too, is well, because simply, re- 
stored ; but this stands in the churchyard, 
and was therefore not within the exact 
range of architectural demolition. But 
let us re-enter the church. There is a 
brass here and a brass there, perched up 
perpendicularly against the wall, and far 
removed from the respective bodies they 
once covered ; and for the translation of 
one, a Howard brass, there was no sort of 
pretence, as it lay on its stone, within 
the communion rails, and hardly exposed 
even to the soft tread of the incumbent. 


Turning more directly towards the north 
transept, the eye is embarrassed by a whole 
heap of mural slabs, &c. pitched up pell- 
mell from the top to the bottom, after the 
most approved broad-cast method, and 
very much resembling those lumps of mud 
and cow-dung with which your idle village 
boys are apt to amuse themselves by be- 
spattering a barn-door. Hence the idea, 
no question, and it must be confessed that 
it has been well carried out. 

Finally, to crown the whole of these 
professional eccentricities, we stumble up- 
on an unhappy wight, one ‘‘ Christopher 
Woods,”’ fairly eviscerated after the Falstaff 
fashion, his monumental slab, hard by the 
north transept, having had a large square 
hole cut into its centre, so as carefully to 
remove the date, for the purpose of ad- 
mitting the hot air of a flue ! 

“ Imperial Cesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 

Shall stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


The sexton seemed fully to understand 
the value of these lines, according, as they 
did, with his vocation; nevertheless I 
added an impromptu bearing more imme- 
diately upon the point: 

Unhappy Woods, with Julius doom’d to pair, 

Embowel’d lies to let in heated air. 


and so J turned on my heel, gave my shil- 
ling to the showman, and walked away, 
muttering “a plague on both your houses,” 
parsons and architects. 

Yours, &c. L. 


Tue Famity or RocueE AND ViscouNTY OF Fermoy. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the memoir of your 
late learned and ingenious Correspondent 
Mr. Roche (June, p. 658), you have fallen 
into a misapprehension in stating that he 
was descended from Maurice Roche, who 
was mayor of Cork, and received a Collar 
of Esses from Queen Elizabeth. That 


person was the ancestor of the family of 
Rocue or TRABOLGAN, of which the 
pedigree will be found in Burke’s Landed 
Gentry. 

But the preceding article in the same 
work, under the title of Rocne or Lime- 
RICK, shows that the late Mr. James Roche 
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of Cork was of a distinct branch of the 
family, the first of which there named is 
John Roche of Castletown-Roche, co. Cork, 
whose signature is attached to the Decla- 
ration of the Irish Roman Catholics in 
1641, as a member of the parliament or 
council then held at Kilkenny. 

He is stated to have ‘‘ descended from 
the Viscounts Fermoy,” but the line of 
his descent is not shown. Mr. Burke, 
however, further states that the late head 
of this branch of the family, George Roche, 
esq. of Granagh Castle, co. Limerick (who 
was living at the time of his publication,) 
“claims the ancient Irish peerage of Fer- 
moy.’’ Such claim will now have de- 
scended to his nephew, Stephen Roche, 
esq. of Ryehill, co. Galway, named in 
your Obituary. 

It has, however, recently been an- 
nounced in the public papers that the 
peerage of Fermoy is likely to be revived 
in the person of Edmund Burke Roche, 
esq. of Trabolgan, now M.P. for the 
county of Cork. This, of course, could 
only be a revival of the title, and not a 
restoration of the ancient peerage, if the 
Roches of Limerick are the elder branch. 

There is also a current impression in 
the county of Cork that there is a flaw in 
the descent of Mr. Roche of Trabolgan, 
and I have reason to know that such report 
is well founded. The facts, indeed, afford 
an explanation to what appears otherwise 
unaccountable in Burke’s account of the 
family. He states that Edmund Roche, 
who died in 1750, had by Barbara, daugh- 
ter of James Hennessy, five sons,—1. Ed- 
mond; 2. Francis; 3. Edward; 4. James; 
and 5. Richard. Their uncle Francis Roche 
of Trabolgan died unmarried in 1755, when 
the estate of Trabolgan descended to Ed- 
ward, the third of the brothers. He died 
without surviving issue, in 1828; and, 
his younger brothers, James and Richard, 
having died unmarried, he bequeathed his 
estates to his nephew Edward (the father 
of the present M.P. for the co. Cork), 
being the only son and heir of the eldest 
brother, Edmond. 

The cause of this descent of the estate, 
concealed by Burke, was this,—that the 
two elder sons, Edmond and Francis, were 
born before their mother’s marriage. 

Mr. ,Roche of Trabolgan, therefore, 
thoug& now ‘‘ the representative of his 
branch of the family’? (as Mr. Burke styles 
him in his Heraldic Illustrations, 1845, 
where the arms of Roche are assigned to 
him without difference), so far as he pos- 
sesses that estate, is not its legitimate heir 
in blood. On the death of Colonel Edward 
Roche, in 1828, its representation devolved 
on the descendants of the daughters of his 
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grandfather. One of these was married 
to James Kearney, esq. of Garrettstown, 
near Kinsale, and it is, as I understand, in 
the possession of her descendant, John 
Cuthbert Kearney, esq. of the same place, 
that the Collar of Esses sent by Queen 
Elizabeth to Maurice Roche, the mayor 
of Cork, is now preserved. 

To the article of “‘ Roche of Limerick,” 
in Mr. Burke’s Landed Gentry, is attached 
a reference to Nichols’s Rudiments of 
Honour, 8vo. 1726, article Fermoy, for the 
early descent of the family. The book 
here intended is the Peerage of Ireland, 
entitled “ The Irish Compendium, or Rudi- 
ments of Honour,’’ by Francis Nichols, 
12mo. (not 8vo.) Ina copy of the second 
edition of this book, dated 1727 (it does 
not occur in the first edition of 1722), I 
find the article of Rocue Viscount FEr- 
Moy inserted by a cancel: and as the ac- 
count which is there given of the actual 
state of the family is very remarkable, and 
possibly has never been repeated in any 
other publication, I will here extract the 
particulars. The article thus begins, 

* The Most Noble, Potent, and Honour- 
able, Ulick Roche, Viscount de Rupe and 
Fermoy, in the county of Cork, so created 
by King Edward IV.; but the present 
Lord is out-law’d.”” The genealogy is 
deduced from ‘‘ Charles the Great, Em- 
peror of the West, and King of France, 
down to Maurice Fitz-John Lord la Roche 
and Fermoy,’’ the son of John living in 
11 Ric. Il. ; after which, omitting the 
intervening generations, the writer pro- 
ceeds :— 

‘* From whom descended in a direct 
male line David Roche, Lord Viscount 
Roche of Fermoy, who liv'd in the reigns 
of King Charles I. and King Charles IT. 
and did quarter the arms of the said Eliza- 
beth de Clare [the foundress of Clare-hall 
in Cambridge}. 

*“ This Lord was a very strenuous actor 
for the interests of King Charles I. in Ire- 
land, and after his death for those of King 
Charles II., for which he forfeited, after 
the reduction of Ireland by the usurper 
Oliver Cromwell, a very great estate, com- 
puted to be now set for above fifty thou- 
sand pounds per ann.; and, going abroad 
with a regiment, help’d to do all the service 
he could to King Charles II. in his exile; 
but after the Restoration, returning into 
England with the King, he sollicited for 
his estate and honours being restor’d to him 
again (as he might have well expected, 
considering his services,) but all to no 
purpose ; for the King had such counsel- 
lors at that time about him, that this Lord 
and a great many more lost their honours 
and estates for their loyalty; and the said 
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estates were confirm’d to those who ac- 
quir’d them by their not being altogether 
so strictly loyal. 

“This Lord dying without issue, was 
succeeded by his brother, John Roche, 
Lord Viscount Fermoy, and he marrying 
Catharine, daughter of David Condon, 
Esq., left issue by her two sons, and a 
daughter Eleanor. 

“Of the sons, David the eldest suc- 
ceeded, and was bred to the sea, having 
the late Queen Anne’s Letter, but was un- 
fortunately drown’d at Plymouth in the 
Great Storm in 1703, and was succeeded 


RICHARD OF 


Mr. Ursan,—Having recently re- 
ceived, from whom I have no idea, part of 
a late number of a periodical publication 
called the Archeological Mine, containing 
strictures on a letter from me which you 
did me the honour to insert in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for March last, upon the 
disputed authenticity of the history of 
Richard of Cirencester, I would now re- 
quest your permission briefly to resume 
the subject, with no intention of engaging 
you in a controversy, which indeed one 
whose name is avowed must wage upon 
very unequal terms with an anonymous 
opponent. 

The tone of the strictures alluded to 
rather indicates that a sore place has been 
touched ; but neither severity of criticism 
nor difference of opinion would be depre- 
cated, though I do object to being mis- 
represented. Itis stated positively, that 
I claim to have “ thoroughly investigated” 
(printed in Italics) the work in question ; 
which imagined discovery of my weakness 
is so pleasing to the writer, that itis after- 
wards exultingly repeated three times. 
But I will defy any one to contradict the 
assertion, that No such claim was advanced 
on my part in my letter to you; for really 
I never even supposed that I had ‘ tho- 
roughly investigated’’ the subject. My 
communication does indeed contain such 
an expression, but, plainly and undeniably, 
to state the doubts, which I entertained, 
(as I do still) whether such an investiga- 
tion had been undertaken by some who 
contend for the genuineness of Bertram’s 
production. With regard to the com- 
plaint, that the copy of Richard of Ciren- 
cester which I used was ‘the edition 
‘translated and edited by J. A. Giles, 
LL.D.,’”’ the description so printed in 
italics is mot a quotation of my words. 
When mentioning what edition I had seen, 
I did not deem it necessary to specify 
(which it appears I ought to have done) 
that I did not consult ¢he translation for 
the purpose of judging of the original 

6 


by his brother-Ulick the present Lord, 
who is marry’d to Anne, the widow of 
Purcell, Esq. and daughter of 
Carr, of the county of Northumberland, 
Esq., but as yet has no issue; and the 
next Collateral Branch is —— Roche of 
Ballindangan, Esq., who is in the service 
of the King of Sardinia.” 

I am not aware of an article upon the 
family of Roche Viscount Fermoy occur- 
ing in any other Peerage, and, if any such 
is known to your readers, I shall feel 
obliged by their pointing it out. 

Yours, &e. CoRcAGIENSIS. 








CIRENCESTER. 


work, especially as I distinctly referred 
more than once to the Latin. If in Dr. 
Giles’s publication that original is not given 
correctly, his readers cannot be held re- 
sponsible, since in every reprint of a book 
we must be dependent on the care and fi- 
delity of the editor. 

A principal motive to the conclusion, 
declared in my former letter upon this 
topic, was the noncompliance of C. J. 
Bertram with the demand to produce his 
professed ancient manuscript, together 
with his failure to give a satisfactory ac- 
count of it; and I repeat my conviction 
that these circumstances throw a shade of 
strong suspicion over his entire story. I 
would also further, as explanatory of my 
previous line of argument, suggest this 
consideration. Since the work of the 
nominal Richard of Cirencester was never 
heard of till near the middle of the 18th 
century, long before which period the 
writings of several British antiquaries of 
deservedly high reputation had been by 
printing rendered accessible to any one, it 
is idle to claim for Bertram’s production 
the credit of affording new information re- 
lating to Roman Britain, until it be shown 
that no portion of such information has 
been or can be derived from previously 
known native publications. A comparison 
of the Cirencester Itinerary with that of 
Antoninus alone will by no means suffice 
to decide the question ; and the apparently 
greater copiousness of the former than of 
the latter seems to me far from difficult to 
comprehend and account for. When from 
such sources as have been pointed out the 
existence and (clear or obscure) identity 
of sites of Roman stations had been ascer- 
tained, the well-known practice of the 
Romans in similar cases would justify any 
one in assuming the actuality of roads also 
between those stations and the principal 
of, if not adi, the others in the vicinity. 
And I beg to ask, whether such an origin 
of the amplification of the Bertramite 
Itinerary is not more consistent with the 
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general want of distances in the new por- 
tions, than that any ancient manuscript 
should have proved so continually defective 
precisely in those particular places. 
Yours, &c. ArtHur Hussey. 
Rottingdean, June 18. 


[We have referred to the number of 
‘* The Archeological Mine,’’ (a periodical 
produced by Mr. A. J. Dunkin of Dartford) 
in which the remarks to which our cor- 
respondent refers were published. We 
find that the writer asserts that the 
edition of Richard of Cirencester ‘‘ trans- 
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lated and edited by J. A. Giles, LL.D.’’ is 
in fact a reprint of Mr. Hatcher’s edition 
of 1809, but without the notes which illus- 
trate it, and without the concordance be- 
tween Richard and Antoninus, which 
Hatcher gives fully. The writer further 
states that he has before him a letter 
written by the late Mr. Hatcher, in which 
that gentleman indignantly alludes to Dr. 
Giles’s perpetuation of his (Mr. Hatch- 
er’s) early errors; and he also mentions 
that the original correspondence of Ber- 
tram with Dr. Stukeley is now in the 
hands of Mr. Britton.]—Eprr. 


PosTMEN IN THE TIME OF CHARLEs I. 


Mr. Ursan,—This reign is remarkable 
in the history of that valuable establish- 
ment the Post Office, as the period to 
which we can trace the germ of the present 
system, in the authorised and systematic 
conveyance of the letters of merchants 
and others by the royal runners of the 
post. Itis true that merchants had been 
directed by a proclamation issued in the 
year 1591, not to use ‘‘ disavowed persons’’ 
to convey their letters, but the government 
of James I. did all it could to stop the 
practice. The commencement of the re- 
gular carriage of the people’s letters is 
enveloped in obscurity, and the best infor- 
mation upon the subject is afforded, as far 
as [am aware, by the Report of the Secret 
Committee on the Post Office (as to the 
opening and detaining of letters) in 1844, 
and in the Appendix of documents sup- 
plied by the Public Record and State Paper 
Offices.* Letter-carrying by other mes- 
sengers than their own was always regarded 
by our sovereigns with great suspicion. 
The practice of thus using the royal posts, 
originating most probably in an act of grace, 
prevailed to a very considerable extent long 
before its advantages in a commercial point 
of view were duly estimated, and attained 
almost the position of a right upon a cer- 
tain payment being made. The expenses 
of the post-master being regularly paid as 
a part of the royal establishment, and the 
conveyance of other than royal letters 
being optional, it is difficult to believe that 
no advantage could have accrued to that 
personage by the facilities he afforded the 
mercantile community. Such, however, 
is said to have been the case so late as the 
year 1635. Perhaps the old payments, 
being fixed at an earlier period, had not 
been adapted to the increasing prices of 
the times, and the scale of payment for 





conveying letters, &c. was not well ad- 
justed ; or the “ deputies’’ had taken too 
good care of themselves. Of course it 
could not be intended to mean that the 
transmission of the letters of private indi- 
viduals was not paid for by them. 

About the year 1635 the office of the 
Master of the King’s Posts had come by 
descent from the patentee of James I. 
(Lord Stanhope of Harrington, the King’s 
Vice-Chamberlain,) to Thomas Wither- 
ings; and he had also succeeded in ob- 
taining the mastership of the “ outward’’ 
posts, i. ¢. for abroad. That person pro- 
posed a re-organization of the in-land 
posts, which, instead of producing any re- 
venue to the state, were then maintained 
at a cost of 3400/. per annum. This scheme 
consisted chiefly of fixed rates of postage ; 
horse posts vice foot posts; and permis- 
sion for the public generally to use the 
establishment. The subsequent history of 
the Post Office is traced in the report al- 
ready referred to. 

What I wish to lay before your readers 
is an illustration of the state of affairs just 
preceding the new management by With- 
erings, afforded by some legal proceedings 
arising out of a squabble between the 
working post-masters of the “ Westerne 
Roade ;’’ viz. from London to Plymouth. 
The earlier requirements of that branch of 
the establishment are difficult to make 
out ; but what would the traders and in- 
habitants of the counties of Hampshire, 
Dorset and Devon now say to the decision 
that the ‘‘ stages of Postes’’ to Plymouth 
were not necessary, ‘‘ but only in time of 
war,’’ and being then only usually main- 
tained were to be discharged? Such was 
said to be the case, and so it was ordered 
by a warrant under the Royal Privy Seal, 
dated 21 March, 8 James I. At that 


* See also ‘‘ Notes and Queries,’’ Nos. 73 and 166. In the first-named number 
some particulars are given in answer to the question as to the truth of Polwhele’s asser- 
tion that the Protector’s Attorney-General, Prideaux, invented the Post Office. In No. 
166 is an interesting article by Mr. Bruce, in which some proclamations of James I. 
(printed in the Appendix above referred to) are turned to —— account. 


Gent, Maa, Vou, XL, 
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period, it should however be remembered, 
there were but three other lines of “ Postes’’ 
throughout the kingdom, viz. to Berwick, 
Holyhead, and Dover. Ten years after- 
wards the requirements of the district are 
said by another letter of Privy Seal to ne- 
cessitate the re-establishment of the said 
stages ‘‘ for the necessary dispatch of let- 
ters and packetts,’’ and the Lords of the 
Treasury were directed to pay to Lord 
Stanhope as Master of the Posts the rates 
of the posts so re-established, as set forth 
in the schedule. These amounted to 
twenty-three shillings for the entire jour- 
ney from London to Plymouth. Such was 
the condition of the establishment as far 
as the public was concerned ; but the fol- 
lowing proceedings let us a little behind 
the scenes. The Court of Requests, 
which exercised so considerable an equit- 
able jurisdiction in the 16th and part of 
the 17th century,* was appealed to in the 
ninth year of Charles I. (a.p. 1633) by 
Thomas Parkes, who styled himself, ‘‘ Your 
Majesties Deputie Postmaster at or neere 
Charinge Crosse,”’ in a bill of complaint 
containing the following statements :—On 
the 8th March, in the sixth year of the 
King’s reign, an agreement was made be- 
tween the factors of London and Plymouth 
and the post-master or deputy post-master 
of that road for stages between the said 
places; viz. that the said deputy post- 
master should provide every one who came 
to him with letters with a horse and fur- 
niture to the next stage at the rate of 2}d. 
a mile, and 4d, to the guide for returning 
with the horse. And Roger Pymble, post- 
master for the packett at Charing Cross, 
one of the principal parties to the said 
agreement, agreed with the said Parkes 
that he would send a guide horse for 
the service in question every Tuesday. 
Pymble receives 40/. per annum for 
this service, but the complainant gets 
nothing; and yet Pymble often neglected 
to send the guide horse weekly. Com- 
plainant had given a bond of 100/. to Ro- 
bert Barker of Plymouth for the due per- 
formance of his duties, which he had care- 
fully observed ; and now Pymble, having 
taken offence at complainant, has com- 
bined with the said Barker to sue com- 
plainant on his bond for alleged neglect of 
duty ; though if any had occurred it must 
have been occasioned by Pymble’s own 
neglect in not sending the guide horse as 
usual for the carriage of letters. The 
other post-masters on the road take the 
full benefit of both letters and horses ; 
but the complainant takes nothing from 
letters, and the servants of Pymble much 





injure complainant’s horses on their re- 
turn by their ‘‘ disordered ridings,’’ to the 
value of 40/. a-year. Now the agreement 
made between complainant and Pymble 
being obtained by chance or indirect 
means, complainant ought not to be sued 
for the sum named therein ; and the Court 
is prayed to issue a writ directing Pymble 
and the other parties to set out the agree- 
ment, and stay proceedings on the bond. 

Process must have been speedily issued, 
for the Bill is endorsed ‘‘ 23 January, 9 
Chas. I.,’’ and on the 29th of the same 
month the following answer was made 
to it :— 


“The joynt and severall answers of Roger 
Pymble, Robert Barker, and John 
Northcott, three of the Defendants, to 
the Bill of Thomas Parkes, Plaintiff. 


“The said Roger Pymble for himself 
answereth that in or about the 24th Fe. 
bruary 1629, upon the humble petition 
made to the Right Honourable the Lords 
of the Councell by all the packett Postes 
of the Westerne roade from London to 
Plymouth, viz., by this Defendant Roger 
Pymble packett Post att Charinge Crosse, 
James Wilkinson Post of Staynes, Henry 
Davis of Hartfordbridge, Anthony Spittle 
of Bassingstoke, John Tarrant of Andover, 
Richard Myles of Salisburie, Nicholas 
Compton of Shafburie, John Smith of 
Sherburne, Thomas Huchins of Crooke- 
herne, Robert Searle of Honiton, Thomas 
Neweman of Exeter, Thomas Cruse of 
Asburton, and Abraham Jenninges Post- 
master of Plymouth, against one Samuel 
Jude calling himself travelling Post, for 
appropriating to himself the sole carriage 
of all merchantes letters and dispaches 
betweene London and Plymouth, alto- 
gether excluding his Majesties Postes, and 
likewise the carriage of packetts on horse- 
back in the nature of a Post ;—their Lord- 
ships, upon consideracion had hereof, and 
finding the proceedinges of the said Jude 
to be verie prejudiciall to his Majesties 
service in disabling and discouraging of 
his Majesties said Postes by excluding 
them from the said employment, Did order 
that the said Peticioners his Majesties 
packett Postes should carry all such letters 
and dispaches of all such marchauntes 
and others as should employe them be- 
tweene London and Plymouth without 
(the said Jude’s] pulling down their billes 
either in London or Plymouth, or giving 
them anie interruption in the said service, 
whereof as well the Lord Mayor and other 
Magistrates of London, Salisbury, Ex- 
eter and Plymouth, and all other his Ma- 





* See the Twelfth Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records (page 8) for 


some account of this Court, 
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jesties subjects and officers, were required 
to governe themselves accordingly. And 
for purpose of performing such order and 
faithful and speedie conveyance of all let- 
ters that should be brought them, the said 
Post Masters became severally bound in 
507. a piece in a Bond dated 8 March, 
anno 6,as may appere. And while the 
said orders and articles were in hand to be 
drawn and concluded, on the said com- 
plainant’s hearing thereof and understand- 
ing that it was by one of the said articles 
concluded that the said postes would pro- 
vide horses every Tuesday for all passen- 
gers that would ride awaye with the letters 
from stage to stage for single post paye, 
viz., 24d. the mile and 4d, for bringing 
back the horse, He the said Complainant 
forthwith became acquainted with the said 
Robert Searle post of Honyton, who was 
then chief agent in the said business be- 
fore their Honors. And they two agreed 
that the said Complainant should every 
Tuesday furnish all passengers that came 
to ride away with the letters with a horse, 
&c. to the next stage at the rate aforesaid, 
and became bound in 50/. for the same, as 
did all the other postes for performance of 
their articles; all which bonds were de- 
livered to the Defendant Barker to sue for 
the same in case of any default. And he 
utterly denies that any agreement was 
ever made to supply the Complainant 
with a horse weekly as alleged by him. 
And Defendant further saith that he 
also is bound in 50/. to receive and take 
into his own hands and custody from the 
factors of London and Plymouth respec- 
tively all such letters and other things as 
they shall send or bring him, and them 
speedely and safely to send away to the 
next stage and there deliver them. True 
it is he the Defendant receaveth some be- 
nefitt by the said letters, as is both right 
and requisit, but never to the value of 40/. 
a-year, as untruely alleged. And he further 
sayth that the Complainant hath from week 
to week for near two years past, as this De- 
fendant hopes to prove, utterly refused and 
neglected to performe those orders and ar- 
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ticles, and hathe taken the whole paye for 
careyng expresses and hath not been ac- 
comptable for the same. All which said 
neglect hath dampnified the passengers, in 
frustrating their jorney and affairs, and pre- 
judiced the postes, so that the penalty will 
not satisfy the same, and hathe as much as 
in him lay thereby sought to overthrowe 
and disparage the said business, which is 
generally taken and knowne to be most 
usefull, and a publicke good and benefitt 
to his Majesties loving subjects. And he 
denies any combination, &c. with Barker, 
but alleges the bond to be putin suit by the 
postes on account of the loss occasioned 
by Complainant’s neglect. And this De- 
fendant further saith that at the first set- 
tling of the said buseness the merchantes 
both of London and Plymouth stood in 
opposition with the said postes before Mr. 
Secretarie Coke requiring securitie of the 
said postes for the safetie and carriage of 
their letters, &c., whereon it was agreed 
that the said postes should be bound in 
50/, each to be deposited with some mer- 
chant.”’ 

For this purpose the defendant Barker 
was chosen to keep the bonds. A general 
denial of the complainant’s statement is 
made, and it is alleged that he “ hath much 
abused and wronged the countrey in taking 
up their (defendant's) horses and kepinge 
them a day or nighte and releasing them 
again for money, and not using them 
in any service at all, and abusing the 
passengers moe than beseemeth.” The 
defendant Barker supports this answer 
generally, and says that he is about to 
sue the complainant on his bond for 
neglect of his duty and abuse of passen- 
gers. To the same effect also Northcote 
answers. 

Unfortunately the proceedings of the 
Court of Requests are so imperfect that 
the result of the complainant's application 
has been looked for in vain; but your 
readers will, I think, have little difficulty 
in gathering some new and curious par- 
ticulars from what has been already given. 

Yours, &c. J. B. 


Historicat Nores oN THE CuLTURE oF BeEEt-Roor. 


Mr. Ursan,—The last accounts from 
Ireland of the manufacture of Sugar from 
Beet-root are very encouraging. As the 
subject is likely to excite increased atten- 
tion, the following particulars of the French 
manufacture during the late war (when 
supplies from the colonies were prevented) 
are offered as historical memoranda. If 
they are partly unfavourable, it must be 
remembered that the knowledge of former 


failures is often necessary, as a guide to 
future success. 

The discovery of making sugar from beet - 
root has been attributed to M. Achard, a 
Prussian, who published, at the end of the 
last century, “ Instructions for making 
Sugar, Molasses, and Vinous Spirit from 
Beet-root.’”’ But the original idea was 
suggested in 1605, by Olivier de Serres, 
the celebrated French agronomist.* In 





* This and several other dates are taken from the list of “ Inventions et Découvertes,’’ 
appended to the later editions of Lenglet’s chronology. The one quoted is that of 


1823, 2 vols. 8vo. (Menard.) 
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1781 Margraf, of Berlin, arrived at a stage 
in the manufacture which has obtained the 
name of discovery. Dr. Moseley, in his 
informing and amusing Treatise on Sugar, 
(2nd ed. 1800),* has copied several parti- 
culars from Neumann’s Chemistry, by 
which it appears that in Canada sugar was 
made from the maple-tree, and also in 
Sweden ; that the common birch yields a 
saccharine juice; and that various vegeta- 
bles, for instance beet-root, afford saccha- 
rine concretes. It is also attainable from 
grapes, particularly dried raisins, for large 
grains of pure sugar are often found among 
Malaga raisins, that have lain long com- 
pressed together. (p. 132-5.) 

In March, 1800, sugar made by Achard 
from beet-root was received in Paris. The 
subject soon engaged the attention of 
Napoleon, who was so sanguine of his 
project, that the celebrated Chaptal was 
dismissed from the ministry of the interior 
in 1804, because he did not enter suffi- 
ciently into it in his report on the subject. 
(Dict. des Ministres, par M. Gallois, 
1828, p. 93.) In 1808, the sirup of 
raisins (which however had been pre- 
viously indicated) was discovered (as the 
French say) by M. Proust. But up to 
that period these inventions had little 
success. Lord Blayney, who passed some 
time in France as a prisoner of war on 
parole, thus describes the result, under 
the date of 1811. “ Sugar, of which the 
French are immoderately fond, they are 
obliged to forego ; for, though they have 
been amused with the idea of extracting 
the article from raisins, beet-root, &c. the 
produce is only yet to be found in the 
Moniteur, not a grain having appeared in 
the market. Itis true, indeed, a sirup of 
grapes has been introduced into com- 
merce, but those who have once made use 
of it will never be taken in a second time ; 
for, independent of its possessing a very 
small portion of the sweetening principle, 
which renders its use as dear as sugar, it 
contains a powerful acid, that acts most 
disagreeably on the bowels.’’ (Narra- 
tive of a Forced Journey, vol. i. p. 483-4.) 

Napoleon complained at St. Helena, that 
“ the old aristocracy, those enemies to our 
prosperity, exhausted all their wit in stupid 
jokes and frivolous caricatures.” (Las 
Cases, part iii. p. 338.) What reason he 
had for attributing these squibs to the 
royalists in particular does not appear. 
Two of them are described by Lord Blay- 
ney at the same place in his narrative as 
the former extract. ‘“ One represents 
George the Third and Napoleon on op- 
posite sides of a table, with a cup of coffee 


before each; our king is dissolving the 
point of a great loaf of sugar into his, 
while Nap. is grinning horribly in trying 
to squeeze a drop of sweetening from a 
large beet-root. A second caricature on 
the same subject shews how deeply the 
French are interested in it ; it represents 
the king of Rome sucking a beet-root, 
making wry faces, and exclaiming ‘ Voila 
un joli morceau de sucre que mon papa 
m’a donné.’”’ (p. 485.) 

Nevertheless, the process continued, and 
other modes were adopted along with it, 
which have been called inventions, although 
when compared with the passage quoted 
from Neumann, it will be seen that they 
were only copies. In 1810 sugar was 
made from the maple-tree, and the prince 
of Auersburg set up a manufactory of it. 
In April, 1811, the impulse given to the 
culture of beet-root in France had ex- 
tended itself to Germany; and on May 
25 Napoleon ordered 32,000 hectares of 
land (about 64,000 acres) to be devoted to 
it for making sugar. October 22, Guerazzi, 
of Florence, succeeded in extracting sugar 
from chesnuts; and in November the 
fabrication of the article from beet-root, 
by Achard, was announced as being brought 
to perfection. In December it was ex- 
tracted from meal, and from the arbutus. 
On Jan. 2, 1812, Haiiy certified that the 
crystalline forms of beet-root sugar were 
the same as those of the cane. 

While scientific results were so favour- 
able, poetry was not silent. For instance, 
at the birth of the king of Rome, M. Mi- 
chaud, the celebrated Academician, con- 
tributed to the numerous congratulations 
some stanzas, in which he boasts that at 
the signal given by a hero a new Flora 
(“une Flore inconnue”’) has appeared in the 
forests of France, and that the honey of 
America (‘le miel Americain ’’) will grow 
in her furrows. His note on this stanza 
is,—‘‘S. M. l’Empereur vient d’encou- 
rager la culture des plantes qui peuvent 
suppléer d l’indigo, a la cochenille, a la 
canne de sucre, etc.’’ By forests he means 
particularly that of Fontainebleau, which 
was devoted to the experiment. 

The subject is thus noticed by Alison 
in his History of Europe: ‘ Beet-root 
was largely cultivated as a substitute for 
the sugar-cane, and, though the saccharine 
matter obtained from that useful vegetable 
was inferior in sweetness and richness to 
that which the West India islands yielded, 
yet it was superior in clearness and deli- 
cacy, and, as a native production, was 
justly admired.’ (Vol. vi. p. 396 ) 

Napoleon asserted that the French na- 








* It should not be forgotten here that this volume was “‘ printed by John Nichols, 
Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street.’” See the Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Cen- 


tury, vol. ix. pp. 30, 219, 240. 
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tion were indebted to him for the cultiva- 
tion of sugar, indigo, and cotton. (Las 
Cases, part iii. p. 338.) He enumerated 
among his treasures “funds accumulated 
to establish upwards of 400 manufactories 
of sugar from beet-root, for the consump- 
tion of part of France, and which would 
have furnished sugar at the same price as 
the West Indies, if they had continued to 
receive encouragement for only four years 
longer.”’ (Ibid. vi. 251.) But Lord Blay- 
ney, who paid some attention to the sub- 
ject, ascertained that it was not so suc- 
cessful as the emperor wished it to be 
thought. ‘‘ The Duke of Reggio (Marshal 
Oudinot) in order to please his master and 
ruin Old England, almost ruined himself 
by speculations in the preparation of 
beet-root sugar.” (Vol. ii. p. 260.) When 
his lordship visited the building, at Bar in 
Lorraine, where the works had been carried 
on, it was converted to rearing cattle of 
the Dutch and Flanders breed, “ fattening 
on the beet-root planted to make sugar, 
for which it seems to be much better cal- 
culated, and is besides said to give the 
meat a delicious flavour.’”’* At the Re- 
storation, when West Indian sugar could 
again be procured, the home manufacture 
declined. M. Peignot (the eminent biblio- 
grapher) in his “ Précis Chronologique 
de Histoire de France,”’ 1815, (a work 
not written in an anti-Corsican spirit) 
says significantly, ‘‘ La découverte du 
sucre de betteraves au 19° siécle n’a pas 
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eu le succés qu’on en attendoit et qu’on 
faisoit espérer.” (p. 146.) The follow- 
ing stanza, in a ballad of M. Menetrier’s, 
on the accession of Louis XVIII. affords 
even a stronger, because a popular, evi- 
dence of the decline :— 


Qu’il naisse fille ou gargon, 
Les parrains, faisant les braves, 
Pourront offrir au poupon 
En confiture et bonbon ; 

Bon, bon, grace a Bourbon, 
Plus de jus de betteraves ; 

Bon, bon, car un Bourbon 

Est toujours bon.t 


On Nov. 22, 1814, foreign refined sugars 
were prohibited in France, which indicates 
the desire, with the returning opportunity, 
of promoting colonial interests. Finally, 
in General Ambert’s pamphlet, ‘‘ De 
l’utilité des colonies par la France,” 1822, 
which advocates particularly the exclusion 
of English sugar, there is no obvious al- 
lusion to the subject of beet-root, &c. a 
silence which betokens that the sugar-cane 
had resumed its place. 

M. Achard died in 1821, having seen 
the fall of his experiment as well as its 
rise. What new prosperity may now at- 
tend it, under circumstances of competi- 
tion, instead of compulsion, is an interest- 
ing question, the solution of which must 
be left to time, and awaited patiently. 

Yours, &c. J.T. M 


Saint James’s Park. 


Mr. Ursan,—A few remarks upon 
your Correspondent T. E. T.’s commu- 
nication on this subject appear to be called 
for. While it must be admitted that further 
information upon the subject is afforded 
both by my own communication and that 
of T. E. T., I should not therefore infer 
that the additional particulars thus supplied 
shew the ‘‘ Hand-book of London ’’ to be 
wanting. It could never be expected that 
the author would be able to consult such 
sources of information as the Patent Rolls 
or the Privy Seals. Your pages, Mr. 
Urban, are open to those who, like T. E. T. 
or myself, may occasionally bring to light 
interesting facts trom those or other 
original sources, which may be made use 
of in another edition of such works as the 
‘“* Handbook.’’ The /itéle ponds remain- 
ing in Saint James’s Park when laid out 
by Charles II. were very probably not 


those for which the keepers were ap- 
pointed; but I can perceive nothing dis- 
cordant in the two contributions of T. E. T. 
and myself, or between the “ Handbook ”’ 
and the Stat. 23 Hen. VIII. c. 21. 

As a trifling addition to the history of 
the palace, I subjoin the copy of a letter 
addressed in the year 1604 by Edward 
Earl of Worcester, Master of the Horse 
to the King, to the Clerk of the Signet, 
directing stables and other accommodation 
to be provided at Saint James’s when it 
was appropriated as a residence to the 
Prince of Wales, then not four years of 
age. How far the re-laying out of the 
park, brought to notice in my previous 
communication, was connected with the 
works executed for the occupation of the 
palace by the Prince, I must leave to your 
readers. 

“ Whereas St. Jameses howse is ap- 





* He adds some observations on the mode of cultivating it for that purpose, and 


says that the land which suits hops is good for it. 
than if fed on hay in winter, while the milk is as sweet as in summer. 


The cow gives one-third more milk 
(pp. 261, 264.) 


+ This ballad, contrasted with the author’s former eulogy of Napoleon, whom he 
had styled “ l'homme au destin,’’ procured him a merited admittance into the noted 


“ Dictionnaire des Girouettes.’’ 
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poynted by his Mati for the Prince to lye 
at, unto the w*" there is neyther barne nor 
stable belonginge, the w°* wante of neces- 
sitie must bee supplyed: Theise are there- 
fore to praye you to draw a warrant unto 
the Lo. Heighe Treasurer to gyve his direc- 
tions unto the officers of his Maties 
woorkes for the buildinge of suche con- 
venient stablinge and barne roome as shall 
there bee founde needfull for the Prince’s 


service.—Whitehall, this xij‘® of July, 
1604. 
* Yo* lovinge ffreind, 
‘* (Signed) E, Worcester. 
“ To the Right Woot S* Thom. 
Lake, knight, one of the 
clarkes of his Maties 
Signett.’’ 


Yours, &c. J. B. 


“ Heypon witn One Hanp,” anp ELIzaBETHAN DUELS. 


Mr. Ursan,—Having learnt from vari- 
ous quarters the interest with which many 
of your readers perused the details of the 
Elizabethan duel, which were published 
in your Magazine for May, I have to re- 
quest your insertion of a few additional 
illustrations of the subject. 

Lord Strangford has favoured me with 
the sight of a MS. volume in his posses- 
sion, from which it appears that the severed 
hand was formerly in the possession of 
“honest Tom Martin of Palgrave,’’ the 
author of the History of Thetford. This 
must have been after it had left the cus- 
tody of Sir John Heydon’s kinsfolk the 
Lomaxes, and before it came into the pos- 
session of Lord Maynard. Martin died in 
1771; shortly after which his collections 
were dispersed: see Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, vol. v. p. 388. 

The MS. in question was written by one 
William Heydon, possibly no relation of 
Sir John, or, if so, not very nearly allied ; 
but Martin, when he wrote the following 
memorandum, was disposed to confuse the 
parties :— 

“Quere ? if this Book did not belong 
to St W™ Heydon of Baconsthorpe in 
Norff. whose hand I have (cut off.) 

** An Astrological Discourse wt Mathe- 
maticall Demonstrations, Proving the In- 
fluence of y® Planets and fixed Stars upon 
Elementary Bodyes, by S* Christopher 
Heydon, Kn*. 

“ Advertis’din Selden’s @EAN@PL1OS.” 

The MS. is a quarto volume of some 
180 leaves, written by one William Hey- 
don in the year 1640, and bound for him 
in the same year, being lettered on the 
back LOGICA, on the front board— 

GVILIELMVS 
HEIDON 
And on the other board— 
ANGLUS, 
ANNO 1640. 

In all robability the book was written 
at some foreign university—perhaps at 
Douay. This would be the cause of its 
owner styling himself ANGLUs, both with- 
inside and on the cover. He may have 
been a relative of the Jesuit John Haydon, 


who is thus noticed by Dr. Oliver, in his 
biography of the members of that Society : 
“ John Haydon, of London, at the age of 
26 was aggregated to the Order. This ex- 
perienced missionary died in England 1663, 
et. 73.” 

It appears to have been wholly written 
by the hand of William Heidon, who has 
also perpetuated his calligraphic skill in 
some clever pen-and-ink drawings of 
flowers, fruits, cherubs, monkeys, &c. as 
the heads to the several chapters. The 
principal titleis, Deductiones Philosophice 
ex libris Ar[istote]lis et aliorum Philo- 
sophorum. In another title towards the 
end of the book he styles himself ‘‘ Gui- 
lielmus Heydon Anglus Logicus Regius 
Duret.* Anno millesimo sexcentesimo 
quadragesimo Octavo kalendas mensis 
Maij ;” and at the head of another (which 
also contains his name) is a shield of arms 
of alion rampant. The concluding lines 
of the whole book are thus written: 


hee dicta sunt ad maiorem 
dei gloriam divee virginis 
Angelorii & Archange- 
lorum, sanctorum D. 
Thome & Caterine 
& aliorii sanctori 
& sanctarum 
Amen 
so be it. 


At the head of the title-page is written 
Guilielmus Martin hunc tenet et tenebit. 

This William Martin was probably the 
father or grandfather (they were both 
named William, and clergymen) of Thomas 
Martin of Palgrave, the Norfolk antiquary 
and collector, and writer of the memo- 
randum already copied. 

In the second place, I may mention that 
a notice of the death of Sir William Hey- 
don (nephew to Sir John) occurs in the 
Diary of Walter Yonge, printed for the 
Camden Society. In the attack on the 
isle of Rhé in 1627, he was one of those 
who were drowned. 

In respect to the manner in which the 
Norwich duel was fought, without wit- 
nesses who could possibly interfere, it is 





* This word is obscurely written, 
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shown by another nearly contemporary 
instance that such was the practice. There 
is extant the formal “‘ indenture of intent ” 
drawn up preparatory to a duel to be 
fought between Thomas Musgrave and 
Lancelot Carleton on the 8th April, 1602. 
They were “ to fight on foot; to be armed 
with jack and steel cap, plaite sleeves, 
plaite breeches, plaite socks, two swords, 
the blades to be one yard and half a quarter 
of length, two Scotch daggers or dirks at 
their girdles... . Two gentlemen to be 
appointed in the field to view both the 
parties, to see that they both be equal in 
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arms and weapons, according to this in- 
denture; and, being so viewed, the genile- 
men to ride to the rest of the company and 
leave them; but two boys, viewed by the 
gentlemen, to be under sixteen years of 
age, to hold their horses.”’ 

The grounds of this quarrel were that 
Carleton had charged Musgrave with 
neglect of his duty as captain of Bewcastle, 
and with having offered to deliver the same 
to the King of Scots. The indenture will 
be found in Betham’s Baronetage, 1801, 
4to. vol. i, p. 81. 


Yours, &c. J.G.N.-+ 


Str Bevis BuLMER AND THE MINEs oF MENDIP. 


Mr. Ursan,—A perusal of the very 
interesting account of “ A trip to the Gold 
Regions of Scotland,’’ communicated by 
A. B. G., has induced me to forward to you 
the following transcripts of letters under 
the privy signet from King James I. on 
behalf of the ‘‘ Golden Knight.’? They 
are in reference to the lead mines at 
Mendip, in Somersetshire, in which he 
appears to have been much interested, and 
his interests very badly served, while en- 
gaged in the workings at Leadhills. It 
was perhaps owing to the interference of 
his royal patron in this matter that Bul- 
mer derived so much profit as he is said 
to have done from his undertakings there. 
The first letter is dated the 29th of May, 
1605; and the second, the 10th of March 
following (the regnal year beginning on 
the 24th of March). They are addressed 
to the Bishop of Bath and Wells and 
others ; and they shew that Sir Bevis had 
been away from Mendip for two years be- 
fore the first was written. 

“ Right reverend father in God, o* right 
trustie and welbeloved, and trusty and wel- 
beloved, we greete yo" well. We are in- 
formed that o* servant, Bevis Bulmer, 
knight, being lawfully possessed of sondrie 
pitches lying in o* fforest of Mendip, in 
of county of Somersett, is much abused 
by his servant John Hale of Hawkes, 
who now of late in his master’s absence 
and imploymt in o* service in Scotland, 
hath covenously wt*out his M's privity or 
authoritie passed over the said pitches to 
divers persons as in his owne right, to the 
prejudice and damage of his M'; and have 
bin moved to recomend the cause unto 
yo" being formerly acquainted therew''. 
Wherefore we require yo", and by theise 
presentes authorise yo" by all good meanes, 
to informe yo'selves to whome the right 
and interest of those workes doe belonge, 
and accordingly to cause a just accompt 
to be taken of all the oare that hath bin 
landed out of every the pitches aforesaid 
in the absence of o* servant and to [whose] 
use and profitt the same hath bin con- 


verted for theise two yeares past, and of 
all the costes and charges bestowed about 
the workes ; and in the meane tyme to 
make staie and sequestracion (yf the cus- 
tome of the hill where those pitches are 
doe warrant it) of all such oare as now is 
above grownd and landed, or hereafter to 
be landed ; and in particuler to enquire of 
all domages w*" of said servant hath-sus- 
tained there by this occasion, and to cause 
certificate to be sent to us or o* councell 
of yo" proceedinges therein. Given under 
o' signet at o' mannor of Greenw*" the 
nine and twentith day of May, in the 
third yeare of o* raigne of England, 
France, and Ireland, and of Scotland the 
eight and thirtith [1605]. 
‘* Endorsed.—To the B. of Bath and Wells 
and others; for St Bevis Bulmer.’’ 
That this letter was acted upon may be 
gathered from the contents of the second. 
“Whereas we have heretofore written 
our letters unto you for the examininge of 
a controversie betweene our servant S* 
Bevis Bulmer, knight, and one Jo. Hole, 
of the parish of Wookey, in our countie of 
Somersett, concerninge diverse abuses and 
deceytes practised and comitted by him 
against our said servant in and about cer- 
taine pitches, groves, and workes for lead 
upon our forrest of Mendip, whereupon 
you examining the cause, it appereth the 
said Hole hath confessed diverse partes to 
belonge to our said servaunt, yet not his 
whole right therin as we are informed, 
upon w his confession by vertue of our 
letters you sequestred the goodes and oare 
then landed untill the matter was further 
hard, Notwithstanding, in contempt of 
our comaundment, the said Hole and 
others clayminge from him have caried 
away and converted to their owne uses 
great store of oare and goodes, to the pre- 
judice of our said servaunt. Wherfore in 
regard of his present imployment in our 
service in our realme of Scotland he can- 
not attend the following of theis his owne 
affaires, wee have thought fitt that you 
should againe by vertue herof examine 
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the said Hole or any others that can testifie 
or prove any further right then is alredie 
confessed in the behalf of our said ser- 
vaunt in the groves and pitches aforesaid, 
eyther by the custome of the hill or other- 
waise. And also to move the said Hole, 
and such as you shall find to have bought 
any of the said partes of him, to make 
restitution of all such oare and goodes as 
they have landed and carried out of the 
said workes to such deputies and assignes 
as our said servant shall appoint for the 
same, and to assist the deputies of our 
suid servaunt in the workeing of his said 
groves. And if they or any of them shall 
refuse to performe yo" order therein, then 
we require you to certifie us thereof, or 


some of o* privy councell, that we may 
take such further order wt® them as we 
shall thinck fitt. And these o letters shall 
be yo sufficient warrant and discharge in 
this behalf. Given under o* signet at our 
pallace of Westm" the tenth day of March, 
in the third yeare of o raigne of Great 

Britayne, Fraunce, and Ireland. 

“ Endorsed.—To the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, Jo. May, Francis Baker, and 
Thomas Hughes, Esqui**; to three or 
two of them ; for S* Bevis Bulmer.’’ 

Some further particulars would proba- 
bly be found among the records of the 

Privy Council. Yours, > 


ConceAtors, OR INFORMERS OF LANDS CONCEALED FROM THE CROWN. 


What, did he counterfeat his prince’s hand, 
For some streave * lordship of concealed land ? 


Mr. Ursan,—I am tempted by the 
observations of your Correspondent J. B. 
in p. 371 of your number for October last, 
to resume this subject, as, upon reference 
to my remarks I do not find anything to 
show that my illustration or comments, 
although given in a compressed form, were 
either indistinct or erroneous. The con- 
cealors confined their operations strictly 
to the ferreting out lands concealed from 
the Crown, for the purpose of obtaining 
grants thereof to themselves upon easy 
terms ; and their occupation may be said 
to have ceased, so far as the oppressive 
source of profit was concerned, after the 
passing of the statute, the popular title of 
which, in recognising them by the appella- 
tion + they had in common parlance ac- 
quired, gives the leading clew to the origin 
of these oppressive acts, the non-limitation 
of actions or suits by the Crown, under 
whose prerogative these persons sheltered 
themselves ; for after the passing of this 
statute the concealor was no longer the sole 
party to be compounded with. He was no 
longer the grantee of the Crown, nor did 
he in anywise represent the rights of the 
Crown; for the government, seeing how 
odious such proceedings became, found it 
far more expedient to limit the title of the 
Crown to a reasonable period, and at the 
same time, even in those cases where under 
such new limitation the Crown had good 


(Bishop Hall’s Satires, b. v. s. 1.) 


title against the subject, to compound for 
the defective title and the arrears of mesne 
profits. 

The situation of a person in possession 
of land originally holden of the Crown, but 
to which he could show no title, was be- 
fore the passing of this statute extremely 
precarious. He was not only liable to 
eviction upon the process issued out of the 
Exchequer to recover possession, but he 
was rendered personally liable for arrears, 
dating from a distant period, in fact almost 
incalculable, and these arrears alone might 
reduce him to beggary, for they frequently 
exceeded the value of the land itself, the 
surrender of which would not exonerate a 
tenant so unfortunately circumstanced. 

When we consider the great number of 
attainders that took place in the reign of 
Henry the Seventh and his immediate 
successors, and the vast amount of pro- 
perty that had been overlooked at the dis- 
solution of the monasteries and chantries, 
it can hardly be wondered that persons 
were found who, paying considerable sums 
into the Exchequer for parcels of land 
lying in different places, many of them re- 
mote from each other, acquired rights that 
were most unscrupulously exercised against 
the persons in possession. And when it 
is also considered that these rights of the 
Crowr were also farmed, it is not difficult 
to perceive how projectors who had acquired 


* This word seems to be used for stray, and Nares in his Glossary cites this very 


line in illustration of the term, which I cannot find elsewhere than in the rugged lines 


of this satirist. 


t I find upon inquiry that the word concelamentum means a suppression of any for- 
feiture accruing to the Crown, and is to be met with most frequently upon the earliest 
Pipe Rolls extant. The curious reader will find in Madox’s Firma Burgi, page 87, 
in n. some instances of the application of this word. In Mag. Rot. 15 Hen. II. Rot. 
10, b. it seems to have been of general application to crown debts, celatis, i, e. concealed. 
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a cheap pennyworth unconscionably exer- 
cised their delegated powers in a manner 
that in the present age appears too hateful 
to be credible. 

The Crown certainly did, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, shortly after these 
practices became known, begin to disclaim 
oppressive acts, and issued proclamations, 
and constituted a commission that was 
renewed in the ensuing reign of King 
James (when these abuses had reached 
their heighth), and kept on foot a standing 
commission enabling tenants of Crown 
Lands to compound at certain rates for 
defective titles, the parties thus com- 
pounding receiving in return for their 
money a certain assurance, by matter of 
record, for their land, together with a 
discharge of the much-dreaded subject of 
‘* arrerages ;’’ and then there came the 
concluding Act—the Statute against Con- 
cealors—which, as I before observed, 
tended to quiet the possession of those 
who held upon what in ordinary cases 
would have been deemed sufficient title. 

That concealments of title and tenure 
subsequently took place I do not pretend 
to deny; as in fact, concealed titles by 
escheat occur at the present day; and in 
those cases where the wardship of an in- 
fant heir of a tenant in capite accrued 
to the Crown, it became the duty of the 
Court of Wards, where the tenure was 
concealed, to notice the fact, as that was 
a fraud upon the Crown, and it was not 
unreasonable to reward the person giving 
information ; but that “ concealors ’’ were, 
as J. B. observes, a recognised part of the 
machinery of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries I do not think is more than feebly 
suggested by your Correspondent. 

With regard to derelict lands left dry 
by the sea, some of which were with other 
lands let upon lease to the Dowager 
Countess of Peterborough very shortly 
after the Restoration, as J. G. N. observes 
(Gent. Mag. Nov. p. 489), together with 
some other concealed lands, I find upona 
careful perusal of the Patent Roll 7 Jac. 
p- 7, No. 13, mem. 1, nothing to lead me 
to any other conclusion than that a con- 
siderable portion of these lands had been 
previously leased out in the time of King 
James the First by the Crown; * and, 
although numerous as the subject of a 
single grant, they are not sufficient to 
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justify the idea that persons who stood in 
the relation or character of the ancient 
concealor existed after the reign of King 
James the First. Indeed Typper himself 
had order for compensation to be given 
him for his pains; and the commissions of 
concealment that were thereafter issued 
(and some I have reason to believe are yet 
to be found at the Petty Bag Office so 
late as the reign of Queen Anne) were 
confined to legitimate cases of claim, and 
none other than those where the Crown, 
having been defrauded, enforced its rights 
through the medium of a legal inquiry. 
With regard to the concluding obser- 
vations of J. B., who submits to my con- 
sideration whether the grants of the 
“bodies and lands’’ of persons referred 
to by me in my first article upon this sub- 
ject might not be explained by the opera- 
tion of the Court of Wards, to which 
your Correspondent directed your readers’ 
attention, I have to say that the tenor of 
my remarks are justified in the letter I 
sent you, and published in your Magazine 
for October last, p. 371, “ Bondage in 
England.”’ Indeed, although wardship 
dealt with the body and lands of the infant 
ward, yet that was only during infancy, 
and that upon a free tenure, while I 
broadly allude to those extortionate grants 
that enabled a patentee to aver that a base 
tenant of a Crown manor was bond in 
blood, and thus extorted from him a large 
sum as the price of his manumission, 
which if he did not or could not pay, his 
land at least was seized, and his body 
awarded liable to be considered bond, 
and consequently his children were dis- 
paraged, and also lost their freedom. 
The particulars I subsequently commu- 
nicated to you respecting these odious 
transactions, I conceive are an answer to 
your intelligent Correspondent’s remarks. 
I shall now cite my authorities for my 
present assertions. In the first place, Sir 
Edward Coke, in his Third Institute (a 
commentary upon various statutes of his 
time), gives an exposition of this statute 
of 21 James I. against Concealors ; and, 
independently of his legal erudition, he 
was well enabled to discourse upon these 
abuses of Concealors, as by virtue of his 
office as Attorney-General he was named 
in several commissions ‘‘ for defective 
titles.’’ The passage is as follows :— 





* The subject of this grant or lease was the Gridles, near Croft, in Lincolnshire, 
and other lands left dry and forsaken by the sea, saltmarshes, lands subject to inunda- 
tions, and also described as ‘‘ inned, recovered, or left bare or dry from the sea,’’ in the 


county of Lincoln and elsewhere. 


Some of the grants seem identical with those in the 


grant to the Dowager Countess of Peterborough, to which J. G. N. alludes, viz. Pat. 


13 Car. il. p. 38, n. 19. 
Exeter and others. 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XL. 


The above-mentioned grant was made to Thomas Earl of 


I 
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‘¢ Against Concealours (/urbidum homi- 
num genus )* and all pretences of conceale- 
ments whatsoever.t 

** Statut. de anno 21 Jac. cap. 2.—That 
the King’s Majestie, his heirs or succes- 
sors, shall not at any time hereafter sue, 
impeach, question, or implead any person 
or persons, bodies politick or corporate, &c. 

‘* The Act is long, and need not here be 
rehearsed. Yet will we peruse and ex- 
plain the several branches and parts of 
the Act. 

‘** Before the making of this statute, in 
respect of that ancient prerogative of the 
Croune, that nullum tempus occurrit regi, 
the titles of the King were not restrained 
to any limitation of time, for that no 
statute of limitation that ever was made 
did ever limit the title of the King to any 
manors, lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments to any certain time. And where 
many records and other muniments making 
good the estate and interest of the sub- 
ject, either by abuse or negligence of 
officers, by devouring time, were not to 
be found, by means whereof certain in- 
digne and indigent persons prying into 
many ancient titles of the Crown, and into 
some of later time concerning the posses- 
sions of divers and sundry bishopricks, 
dean and chapters, and the late monas- 
teries, chauntries, &c. of persons attainted, 
and the like, have passed surreptitiously 
in letters patents, oftentimes under obscure 
and general words, the manors, lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments of long time 
enjoyed by the subjects of this realm, as 
well ecclesiastical as temporal: now to 
limit the Crown to some certain time, to 
the end that all the subjects of this realme, 
their heirs and successors, may quietly 
have, hold, and enjoy all and singular 
manors, lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments which they or their ancestors or 
predecessors or any other, by, from, or 
under whom they claim, have of long en- 
joyed; this Act was made and moved from 
the House of Commons.”’ 

It appears to me that the scope of this 
Act was to secure the subject against— 
1. The patentees and grantees of what 
were termed concealments; 2. Defective 
titles ; 3. Lands not put in charge; and 
4. All persons claiming under commissions 
of concealments. 

1. Sir Edward Coke thus defines Patents 
of Concealments :—‘ They were called 
Letters Patents of Concealments because 
either they had a clause before the haben- 
dum : que quidem maneria nuper fuerunt 


a nobis concelata vel injusté detenta, or 
to the like effect. Letters Patents of Con- 
cealments were granted in Queen Marie’s 
time ; and the first that I find were granted 
to Sir George Howard ; and in all suc- 
ceeding Acts of Parliament of confirmation 
of letters patents, Letters Patent of Con- 
cealment are excepted.’’ 

2. Theterm defective titles was applied 
to those cases where certain commissioners 
had power to compound with the tenant in 
possession, upon the suggestion that they 
had been concealed from the Crown, and 
received a composition accordingly upon 
such surmise. 

3. The term lands out of charge re- 
ferred to what Coke styles the ‘‘ new de- 
vice’’ of the concealors obtaining a certi- 
ficate from the Exchequer that the lands 
said to be be concealed were not in charge, 
and then procuring a grant from the Crown 
of such lands for an inadequate consider- 
ation, in which case the Crown was as 
much imposed upon as the subject was 
oppressed. 

4. The purpose of commissions of con- 
cealments was to discover, by means of a 
jury, to whom the informer related the 
facts, all land holden of the Crown of 
which no account was rendered at the 
Exchequer or to the auditor of the King’s 
landed revenue. (Co. 3rd Inst.) 

One of Sir E. Coke’s concluding re- 
marks is curious: “ Of the benefit of this 
act the poor do participate as well as the 
rich, for hereby (amongst other things) 
above an hundred lay hospitals, having 
had priests within them to pray and sing 
for souls, &c. (if need were) are established 
against all vexations and pretences of con- 
cealments.’’ So that it is apparent, the 
rapacity of these informers and monied 
extortioners threatened the existence of 
institutions whose destruction was never 
contemplated by the statutes of dissolution 
of monasteries, &c. and in those days a 
suit in the Exchequer between an ac- 
countant to the Crown or a relator on be- 
half of the Crown and a small landholder 
was a grievous and ruinous litigation. 

I shall now cite some records from the 
Patent Rolls, which will, I hope, substan- 
tiate my original remarks, and demon- 
strate that the pursuit of concealed lands 
had its origin and conclusion in the mode 
I have stated, and that, although con- 
cealors were informers, all informers re- 
specting concealed tenures in the Court of 
Wards were not concealors, as your Corre- 
spondent J. B. would seem to infer. 





* Sir Ed. Coke applies this same epithet to informers upon penal statutes. 
t The title of this Act is ‘‘ An Act for the general quiet of the Subjects against all 
pretences of Concealments whatsoever.”’ 
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(Pat. 25 Eliz. p. 6, m. 11—13.) 

De concessione pro Jacobo Crofte mi- 
lite.—Eliz. &c. Know ye that we, in 
consideration of the long, faithful, and ac- 
ceptable service, unto us heretofore done 
by our trusty and welbeloved servant and 
counsellor Sir James Crofte, knight, con- 
troller of our household, of our especial 
grace, certain knowledge, and mere mo- 
tion, for us, our heirs and successors, by 
these presents, do give and grant unto our 
said trusty and welbeloved counselor Sir 
James Crofte full power, liberty, and auc- 
tority, that he, by himself, his sufficient 
deputy or deputies, ex’ors, &c. and every 
or any of them, shall and may, from time 
to time, and at all times within the space 
of four years next ensuing the date of 
these our l’res patents, by all and every 
lawful ways and means whatsoever, search, 
try, and find out, what mannors, lands, 
tenements, parsonages, tithes, advowsons, 
liberties, franchises, rents, leases, and 
terms for years, lyfe, or lyfes, and here- 
ditaments whatsoever, which by any at- 
tainder, forfeiture, eschete, or conviction, 
or by any other ways or means whatso- 
ever, heretofore have descended or come, 
or of right do or ought to descend, come, 
be, or apperteyn to us, or to some or any 
of our noble progenitours, by any our 
lawes or prerogative royal, and are now 
concealed, deteyned, and unjustly with- 
holden from us: [with power to compound 
with the occupiers of such property].— 
Witness ourself at Weyldhall, the 10th 
day of August. 


(Pat. 25 Eliz. p. 7, dors. m. 9.) 
( Translation.) 

Commission to inquire of concealed 
lands.—The Queen, Xc. To our beloved 
Nicholas Beaumont, esq. Richard Wens- 
lowe, esq. Edw. Pate, esq. Tho. Jones, 
gent. and Stephen Harvey, gent. greeting : 
Know ye, that we, very much relying upon 
your fidelity and provident circumspec- 
tion, have assigned you four, three, or 
two of you, to inquire, as well by the oath 
of good and lawful men of our county of 
Leicester, as well within liberties as with- 
out, by whom the truth of the matter may 
be the better known, as by all other ways, 
manners, and means, by which ye may 
the better know or may be able to at- 
tain more fully the truth, concerning all 
the lands and tenements in the county 
aforesaid, within the precincts and liber- 
ties of our duchy of Lancaster, which 
have come or ought to have come to 
the hands of us or any other our progeni- 
tors, as well by reason of the dissolution 
of any late monasteries, abbies, priories, 
colleges, chantries, free chapels, fraterni- 
ties, or guilds, and by the statute against 
placing tenements and lands in mortmain, 
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enacted and provided, or by reason of the 
attainder of any person or persons of high 
treasons, felonies, or murders attainted, 
and from us and our aforesaid progenitors 
howsoever concealed, subtracted, and un- 
justly detained, and by whom, at what time, 
in what manner, and for how long, and who 
have received the issues and profits coming 
from the same lands and tenements in the 
mean time, by what title or right, and 
how much the same lands and tenements 
are worth by the year in all issues, and 
concerning the other articles and circum- 
stances the premises howsoever concern- 
ing. And therefore we command you, four, 
three, or two of you, that at certain days 
and places which you shall appoint for 
this purpose, to make diligent inquisition 
about the premises. And the inquisition 
openly and distinctly made, you do have 
before the Chancellor of our Duchy of 
Lancaster, at the latest on the octaves of 
St. Martin next coming, under the seals 
of you, four, three, or two of you, and the 
seals of them by whom it shall have been 
made, sending back again then there these 
our letters patents. For we also com- 
mand, by the tenor of these presents, our 
sheriff of the county aforesaid, that at 
certain days and places, of which you 
shall inform him, he cause to come before 
you, four, three, or two of you, so many 
and such good and lawful men of his baili- 
wick, as well within liberties as without, 
by whom the truth of the matter may be 
the better known and inquired. In wit- 
ness, &c. T. R, apud Westm. 7° Maij. 


(Pat. 26 Eliz. p. 10, dors. m. 1, 2.) 

July 23, 1584.—A similar commission 
is entered, directed to another list of com- 
missioners, to make inquiries for concealed 
lands in the county of Hertford; and upon 
the back of the same roll is a special com- 
mission for the county of Sussew, dated 
the 22 Feb. for the purpose of inquiring 
into an alienation in mortmain to the vicars 
choral of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Chichester. And another special commis- 
sion to inquire concerning lands concealed 
after the attainder of Edward Fish, is en- 
tered in dorso p. 7, Patentium 25 Eliz. ; 
—but these commissions were, to use Sir 
Edward Coke’s words, ‘ infinite.” 

I now proceed to give a portion of the 
contents of some special commissions in 
the early portion of the succeeding reign 
of King James, when the practices of 
patentees under concealment grants had 
created an odium the Crown wished to shift 
from itself, whilst, however, the exchequer 
was still deriving benefit from the pursuit 
of the concealors in quest of crown lands, 
although the latter were by far the greatest 
gainers by their odious traffic. 
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(Pat. 5 Jac. p. 18, dors. mem. 1.) 

De commissione speciali d’no Cancellario 
et al’.—This commission, which is directed 
to the Lord Chancellor and most of the 
members of the Privy Council, refers to a 
proclamation, dated 14 Jan. 42nd Eliz. 
which, after reciting “That she, the late 
Queene, having been informed that whereas 
divers of her loving subjects had of long 
time quietly enjoyed divers manors, lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, some by 
descent, and others by purchase or other- 
wise upon just and good considerations, 
and others that had obtained grants upon 
good considerations from the said late 
Queen or some of her progenitors, had 
been of late years greatly vexed, sued, and 
were put to intolerable charges by colour 
of letters patents of concealments, which 
were found by the most part to be void in 
law, or upon pretence that the said manors, 
&c. were from the said late Queen con- 
cealed or unjustly detained, or might there- 
after upon such pretence be vexed and put 
to extreme charges ;’’ did thereby declare 
that she ‘‘had granted her commission 
under the great seal of England for the 
relief of her loving subjects in such cases, 
as the said late Queen in her princelie wis- 
dome did think to tend to the general quiet 


and security of her loving subjects and . 


their posterities, giving thereby to them, 
her said commissioners, full power and 
authority for such reasonable compositions 
as they should think fit, as well to secure 
the estates of her then loving subjects 
therein by force of her letters patents under 
the great seal of England, as to discharge 
the mean profits thereof, wherein her gra- 
cious pleasure was, that no person should 
be inforced or drawn to discover the im- 
perfection or disability of any of their 
estates or interest.” 

The commission then proceeds to ap- 
point the commissioners, who were, “ FoR 
READY MONEY TO BE PAID IN HAND, to 
bargain, sell, conclude, demise, and cause 
to be conveyed for us and in our name to 
and with any person or persons, bodies 
politic or corporate, any of our lordships, 
manors, lands, tenements, rectories, tithes, 

ensions, portions, oblations, messuages”’ 

&c. &c.] ‘* which are conceived to be in- 
sufficient or doubtful in law, and yet are 
now holden or enjoyed by or under colour 
of such grants, demise, and title: Provided 
always, That you, our said commissioners, 
or any four or more of you as aforesaid, 
shall not bargain, sell, compound, or grant 
any other estate in fee simple, fee farm, 
or other term for life, lives, or years, than 
was formerly granted or mentioned to be 


granted therein by any of our progenitors 
or predecessors.’’ [Here follow powers 
for enabling the commissioners to sell and 
convey lands, &c. holden upon estates tail 
determined ; estates insufficient or doubt- 
ful in law; voidable estates, the arrears 
charged insuper thereon; undervalued 
estates ; encroachments and_ inclosures 
upon highways and streets, passages, 
lanes, commons, and wastes ; lands within 
the limits of forests, parks, or chases ; 
grounds, lands, and places forsaken, and 
left bare and dry from the seas; salt 
marshes, frith grounds; groves, sands, 
meales, and salt-holmes won and gained 
from the sea; with instructions for en- 
abling the commissioners to fully pursue 
the tenor of this commission, the object 
whereof is so fully set forth in the pre- 
amble. ] 


Pat. 6 Jac. p. 21, dors.—A commission 
empowering some of the commissioners 
named in the preceding commission to 
grant leases. 


(Pat. 7 Jac. p. 12, dors.) 

Commissio special’ pro defect’ titul’.— 
James, by the grace of God, &c.—To our 
right trusty and right well-beloved coun- 
sellor, Tho. Lord Ellesmere, Lord Chan- 
cellor of England [and other members of 
the Privy Council and several of the 
judges, with the Attorney and Solicitor 
General at that time in office. ]|— Whereas, 
by our proclamation, bearing date at White- 
hall, the 22nd of April last past, * before 
the date hereof, we did publish and declare 
that we were informed by our commis- 
sioners and officers employed ordinarily 
and extraordinarily in the care of our re- 
venues, that the possessions of our subjects 
have, and do daily, fall within the danger 
of law, as well concerning their lands of 
inheritance, as their leases from us and 
our progenitors forlives or years, by many 
ways and means, not only upon points of 
defective form, but even in points of sub- 
stance most just and weighty, as in respect 
of exchanges with the crown not duly con- 
veyed or executed on the subject’s part; of 
the falsity of considerations material upon 
which the letters patents have been ob- 
tained; of the falsity of suggestions, 
whereby the kings of this realm have been 
deceived, and some times ancient crown 
lands have been carried away, as if they 
had been but new augmentations of re- 
venue by attainder or the like of entails 
made to the kings of this realm, or de- 
scended to them from their ancestors, 
whereby it appeareth that they have not 
been truly informed of their estate when 





* This proclamation, and also another extending the time for parties to come in 
and compound, are entered on the Patent Roll 7 Jac. p. 8, and p. 39 in dorso rotuli. 
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they made their grants, having no inten- 
tion of disinherison of their issue in tail 
against the law ; of referring to other let- 
ters patent, where many times there are 
none such, as by the recitals are supposed ; 
of insufficient saving or providing for the 
estate or benefit which was intended to 
them upon the letters patents by way of 
exception, reservation, or otherwise; of 
want of proper and apt words, such as the 
law doth require even in a case between 
subject and subject ; of passing their grants 
under a wrong seal, contrary to the ground 
of law or express Acts of Parliament ; of 
want of offices, or insufficiency of offices, 
whereby the title of the kings of this realm 
not rightly appearing their grants could 
not but pass in darkness ; and many the 
like defects in manner and substance, be- 
sides the defects, errors, omissions, and 
misprisions in writings and in form, 
which are no less dangerous in strictness 
of law; and did further declare, that we 
were likewise informed that the possessions 
of our loving subjects may also be im- 
peached, and brought upon other titles 
not bearing any dependence upon defective 
letters patents, but upon other points of 
divers natures ; and yet all warranted by 
the laws of this land, as upon escheats by 
attainders or otherwise upon title accrued 
by dissolution, surrender, suppressing, or 
extinguishing of monasteries ; incroach- 
ments upon any wastes and highways, 
which is a mere usurpation upon the pos- 
session of the crown, not coloured by any 
pretence of title; upon occupation of 
drowned lands, by time recovered from the 
sea, which by prerogative belongeth to the 
Crown; upon tithes detained, which lie 
out all parishes; upon alienations in mort- 
main, purchases by aliens, and the like ; 
and lastly, upon condition broken for non- 
payment of rent at the days appointed, and 
other the like acts not performed. 

[The commission, after further reciting 
the proclamation and the official mode by 
which the new assurances were to be ob- 
tained, and stating the operation thereof, 
proceeds to give the commissioners power 
to assess the fine for assuring any defective 
title at five years’ rent, “not after an im- 
proved yearly value, but after such yearly 
value as may come near unto the amount, 
and old rents of other things of like value; ” 
such rent to be assessed and certified to 
the commissioners by the officers of the 
Exchequer, or any auditors or surveyors 
within whose office such lands and manors 
should be.] T.R. 22 May. 


(Pat. 9 Jac. p. 10, dors.) 
A special commission, directed to the 
Lord Chancellor and others, members of 
the Privy Council, giving them “ full, 
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free, and lawful power and authority from 
time to time, and at all times hereafter, to 
make, give, and allow unto our trusty 
and well-beloved servant William Typper, 
esquire, his ex’ors or assigns, to and for his 
and their own proper uses and behoofs, 
without any account therefor to be made 
or given unto us, our heirs or successors, 
such recompence and allowance as to you 
or any four or more of you or them, 
whereof the Lord High Treasurer of 
England for the time being to be always 
one, shall be thought meet to be given and 
allowed by us unto the said William Typ- 
per, his ex’ors or assigns, as well for and 
in respect of such services as he the said 
W. T. hath performed and done, or at any 
time hereafter shall perform and do, unto 
us for our benefit, profit, and commodity, 
in, about, and concerning our commission 
sealed with our great seal of England, 
bearing date at Westminster the 18th day 
of May, in the year of our reign of Eng- 
land, France, and Ireland the ninth, and 
of Scotland the four and fortieth [with 
power to conclude and agree with the said 
William Typper for conveying] unto the 
said William T. for four-score and nine- 
teen years, with or without any thing 
therefor to be yielded or paid, all and 
every such manors, lands, tenements, &c. 
which have been or shall be revealed and 
discovered by the said W. Typper within 
the survey as well of our Exchequer as 
of our Duchy of Lancaster, and whereof 
either no grant at all, or else no good and 
sufficient grant now remaining in force, 
hath been heretofore granted since the last 
title therein hath accrued unto us or any 
our progenitors, and yet the same holden 
and enjoyed by sundry our subjects as 
their own, without acknowledging our title 
in or to the same, or else whereof no grant 
is past but such as shall be surrendered 
up again to us by the procurement of the 
said William Typper, and whereof the an- 
nual rents or yearly profits have not been 
answered in any our courts of Exchequer 
or Duchy of Lancaster, and which have 
not been put in charge, nor stood insuper 
before the auditor of the county where 
such lands, tenements, or hereditaments 
do lie, at any time since the beginning of 
the reign of our late dear sister Queen 
Eliz. otherwise than upon or by reason 
of any patents of concealments, and other- 
wise than upon grants mentioned to be 
made in fee-farm; so as the rents and 
profits thereupon mentioned to be re- 
served, and not the lands, have been put 
in charge, and stood insuper before the 
auditors as aforesaid: and which have not 
been granted by us, or by the said late 
Queen Elizabeth, or by any of our pro- 
genitors in tail, unless the state in tail 
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thereof so granted be spent, determined, 
perfected, or by Act of Parliament re- 
sumed or made void, and yet the lands 
still holden and enjoyed by pretence or 
colour of the said grants, and our present 
right and title not acknowledged, and 
which have not been granted by us nor 
the said late Queen, for life, lives, or years, 
without rent, or absque aliquo inde red- 
dendo, as you or any four of you or them, 
whereof the Lord High Treasurer for the 
time being to be one, shall think meet 
and convenient to be passed and conveyed 
from us unto the said W. Typper, his 
heirs, ex’ors, or assigns, for and in respect 
of such services as he the said W. T. hath 
done and performed, or hereafter siiall do 
and perform, unto us about or concerning 
the said commmission. T.R. 29 May. 


Having already much exceeded the limits 
of an ordinary communication, I have now 
to close with one observation, viz. that the 
practices of “ Concealors ’? were confined 
to one object, viz. concealed land, and 
that when the oppressions, which the sys- 
tem of collection and preservation of the 
land revenue of the Crown had encouraged 
and nurtured, grew beyond endurance, and 
were productive of perjury and fraud, the 
House of Commonsat length procured an 
enactment to put an end to those legal 
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niceties and distinctions that for near 
sixty years had rendered the possession 
of the smallest portion of Crown land, 
or to any property whereto the slightest 
colour of claim on behalf of the Crown 
could be pretended by a Concealor, a 
damnosa hereditas, a source of probable 
distress, anxiety, and ruin to its possessors, 
and even to their heirs; and quieted an 
incredible number of possessions by thus 
placing the Crown upon an equality with 
the subject, in point of claiming title 
against an imnocent purchaser or heir. 
The Court of Wards and Liveries might, 
as your correspondent J. B. suggests, 
have entertained delators and spies, and 
rewarded them for their information with 
the grant ofa concealed wardship or a con- 
cealed tenure, or witha share of the “ com- 
position ” paid by the ward’s estate ; but, 
beyond the partial encouragement thus 
offered to such persons, there was little in 
the conduct and management of that court, 
as it seems to me, that equalled the har- 
pyism of the Concealor, whose occupation, 
sheltered as it was by commissions of 
concealments,and patents of concealments, 
and inquisitions for concealed lands, ren- 
dered him a most formidable antagonist 
in that still dreaded court the Exchequer. 
Yours, &c. T. E. T. 
May 10, 1853. 
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The proposed New Statutes of the Society of Antiquaries—Anniversary of the Asiatic Society, and the 
recent Discoveries in Assyria—Anniversary of the Linnean Society—Prizes at the Society of Arts— 
Conversazione at the Architectural Museum—Installation of the Earl of Derby as Chancellor of 
Oxford University—Prizes at Cambridge—Sale of Louis Philippe’s Spanish Pictures and of the 
Standish Gallery—Pictures by J. M. W. Turner—Baron Marochetti’s Statue of Richard Coeur de 


Lion—Proposed Statue to Sir Isaac Newton at 


Grantham—John Knox’s House at Edinburgh—Gift 


to Trinity College, Toronto—Elections in the Royal Society—Queen’s College, Cork—Mr. Alex. 


Somerville—Mr. Britton’s Wiltshire Collection 


The Committee of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, which has been sitting during 
the greater part of the session with the 
purpose of revising its bye-laws, has at 
length made its report to the Council; 
and the latter body, having adopted its re- 
commendations, has issued a scheme of 
the proposed amendments to the body at 
large, in order that they may receive full 
consideration before the re-assembling of 
the Society in November. The suggestions 
made by the Committee with a view to in- 
crease the efficiency of the Society are 
principally four, and respectively relate,— 
to the constitution of the Council, to the 
office of Secretary, to the appointment of 
Local Secretaries, and of a new Committee 
to be called an Executive Committee. On 


s—Mr. James Underwood. 


the first subject the Committee expresses 
an opinion that-.gentlemen elected on the 
Council should be retained for more than 
one year to a greater extent than is pos- 
sible under the existing system. Of the 
eleven members who, under the Charter, 
remain on the Council at the annual elec- 
tion, nine are officers, so that only two who 
are not officers can be retained. The Com- 
mittee propose to meet this difficulty, to 
the extent of two members of Council, by 
directing that the senior of the four Vice- 
Presidents should retire in each year (in 
conformity with the practice of the Royal 
and other Societies), and by excluding the 
Secretary from the Council, which is in 
accordance with the practice of the So- 
ciety after its first reception of the Char- 
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ter. Four ordinary members of Council will 
thus be capable of re-election. The Com- 
mittee further suggest the adoption of the 
system pursued by the Royal Society, that 
each member of the Council should deliver 
in the name of any person whom he may 
think it desirable to place in the succeeding 
Council. In considering the office of Se- 
cretary, the Committee recommend that 
in future there should be only one instead 
of two; and that the resident Secretary 
should devote his whole time to the service 
of the Society, receiving an additional re- 
muneration. To meet this arrangement, 
the Council announces that Sir Henry 
Ellis the senior Secretary is willing to take 
the post of Director, which will be vacated 
by Lord Viscount Strangford : Sir Henry 
continuing to receive his present salary. 
In addition to the present standing com- 
mittees (selected from the Society at large) 
for the objects of Finance and the Library, 
it is proposed to constitute an Executive 
Committee, the duty of which shall be to 
superintend the correspondence of the So- 
ciety on all subjects relating to literature 
and antiquities ; to direct any antiquarian 
operations or excavations carried on by 
the Society ; to examine papers sent for 
reading, and objects sent for exhibition ; 
and to consider and recommend to the 
Council such of them as it may deem 
worthy of being published. It is further 
proposed to appoint Local Secretaries in 
different parts of the country, whose pro- 
vince shall be to communicate regularly 
with the Executive Committee, and to give 
the earliest intimation of any discovery 
relating to history or antiquities. Such 
Local Secretaries are to be chosen, as far 
as possible, from the Fellows of the So- 
ciety ; but gentlemen holding the office, 
and not being Fellows, will be entitled to 
attend its meetings and to receive a copy 
of its Proceedings. This proposition, if 
efficiently carried out, is more calculated 
to accomplish the objects for which the 
Society was constituted, than any other 
that can be conceived: and we trust that 
it may prove the source of vigour and ac- 
tivity which will form a new era in its his- 
tory. The last, and very excellent, sug- 
gestion of the Committee is that, in future, 
any other business than the purely scien- 
tific pursuits of the Society should be dis- 
cussed at meetings specially convened for 
such objects, too many of the ordinary 
meetings of the Society having been latterly 
wasted in unprofitable debates. We regret 
to see that the Committee retains the un- 
reasonable number of vacant Thursdays in 
the bye-law which enacts that no ordinary 
meetings shall be holden “ in Christmas 
week, in the first week of the new year, 
in Passion, Easter, or Whitsun weeks, or 
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in the week during which the Anniversary 
Meeting shall be held.’’ (‘To these not 
many years ago was added King Charles’s 
Martyrdom, the very occasion, one would 
have presumed, for some exee!lent histor- 
ical dissertation.) We think the two last 
of these holidays—if holidays they are to 
be called—might well be abrogated. There 
can be no reason why a meeting should 
not be held on the Thursday following 
Whit Monday: nor can any hinderance to 
an ordinary meeting arise from the anni- 
versary, unless it occurs upon a Thursday, 

At the anniversary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society held on the 21st May, the Council 
reported the deaths of fourteen members 
during the past year; among whom were 
the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Erskine 
son-in-law of Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. 
James Atkinson the translator of the great 
epic poem of Firdausi, Dr. S. Lee the self- 
taught Orientalist, and the celebrated M. 
Burnouf of Paris, whose studies in the 
Zend have formed an epoch in the history 
of the language. The continued efforts of 
the French and English discoverers in As- 
syria during the past year have been re- 
warded by great success. Vaulted pas- 
sages, colonnades, and chambers full of 
valuable relics, testify to the skill and 
energy of the French explorers; and a 
large collection of cylinders, tiles, orna- 
ments, and vessels of beautiful workman- 
ship, in agate, marble, and cornelian, form 
the nucleus of an Assyrian museum at 
Paris; which is to be adorned also with 
photographic views of the discoveries, 
taken upon the spot, and in many cases 
coloured with the actual pigments found 
at the same time, among which a splendid 
cake of ultramarine is recorded, as big as 
a pigeon’s egg. The good understanding 
between the rival discoverers is a gratify- 
ing fact; and M. Place gracefully acknow- 
ledges the assistance he has received from 
Colonel Rawlinson. The letters of Colo- 
nel Rawlinson from time to time have 
kept the Society informed of his disco- 
veries. In one letter he gives an account 
of a bronze lion discovered at Nebbi 
Yunus, bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Esar- 
haddon, king of kings, conqueror of Misr 
and Cush ”’ (Egypt and Ethiopia.) In an- 
other, he inclosed a copy of an inscription 
in a Semitic alphabet, being one of a nu- 
merous collection of inscriptions upon 
sheet lead, packed in sepulchral jars, dis- 
covered at a place called Abushudhr. 
With a third he communicated a list of 
the Babylonian months found on a slab, 
by the aid of which the succession of 
events recorded in the inscription of Bisi- 
tun may be approximately determined. In 
the last letter received, he states that he 
had at length received the long-expected 
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cylinders from Kilah Shergat, consisting 
of 800 lines of writing, the bulletins of 
Tiglath Pileser I. and at least 100 years 
older than any other document yet disco- 
vered. It shews that the king warred 
principally in Armenia, Cappadocia, Pon- 
tus, and the shores of the Euxine, and 
that he crossed the Kurdish mountains to 
the east and the Euphrates to the west. 
He overran Northern Syria and Cilicia, 
but did not attempt to penetrate towards 
Palestine. Having fairly entered upon a 
period anterior to the glories of Nineveh 
and Calah, Colonel Rawlinson says he 
does not despair of ascending up to the 
institution of the monarchy. The capital 
city Assur is the Allasar of Genesis, of 
which Arioch was king. He considers 
the site of Nineveh to be determinately 
fixed at Nebbi Yunus, Calah at Nim- 
rad, and Resen (the Mosaic name of 
Allasar) at Kilah Shergat. In the debris 
of the royal library at Nimrfid, Colonel 
Rawlinson has found fragments of alpha- 
bets, syllabaria, and explanations of ideo- 
graphic signs; also a table of notation, 
with the phonetic readings of the signs, 
showing that the Assyrians counted by 
sixties, in exact agreement with the sossos, 
saros, and neros of Berossus. The num- 
bers are completely Semitic. There are 
also elaborate dissections of the Pantheon, 
geographical dissertations explaining the 
ideographs for countries and cities, desig- 
nating their products, and describing their 
positions ; the principal Asiatic rivers and 
mountains are also given. There are trea- 
tises on weights and measures, divisions 
of time, points of the compass, &c. &c. 
There is an almanack for twelve years, 
apparently forming a cycle like that of the 
Mongols. Each year bears a name, ge- 
nerally that of a god, and all the old 
annals are numbered after this cycle. 
Again, there are lists of stones, metals, 
and trees, or elementary tracts on geo- 
logy, metallurgy, and botany, and astro- 
nomical and astrological formule with- 
out end. There are also what appear to 
be veritable grammars and dictionaries ; 
and much guess-work will be spared by a 
sure guide which he has found to the 
determination of ideographic signs, and 
their distinction from phonetic characters. 
The whole collection is in fragments ; but 
it gives a most curious insight into the 
state of Assyrian science whilst Greece 
was still sunk in barbarism. Altogether, 
he expresses himself ‘delighted at the 
splendid field now opening out. The 
labour of carrying through a complete 
analysis will be immense; but the results 
must be brilliant.’”” He concludes with 
stating, that a splendid ruin, full of 
marbles and sculpture, has been recently 
8 


discovered in Southern Chaldea, at a place 
called Abu Shahrein. 

The Council next announced the com- 
pletion of the Memoir on the Scythic In- 
scription at Bisitun, by Mr. Norris. This 
memoir is devoted to an examination and 
analysis of the second kind of cuneiform 
writing, the decipherment of which has 
been successfully begun by Prof. Wester- 
gaard, under the designation of Median. 
The language of this inscription is be- 
lieved by Mr. Norris to have been that of 
the Nomadic tribes of the Persian empire, 
and to be cognate with the so-called 
Scythic, Tartar, or Ugrian languages. A 
small inscription by Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
found at Susa, is also examined in the 
memoir; and recent researches of Col. 
Rawlinson appear to show that all the in- 
scriptions of that part of the empire, older 
than the epoch of Nebuchadnezzar, were 
written in cognate dialects. 

At the anniversary of the Linnean 
Society, held on the 24th May, Robert 
Brown, esq. who has filled the office for 
three years, tendered his resignation, and 
Prof. Thomas Bell was elected in his place. 
The society had lost by death during the 
past year eleven Fellows, three Foreign 
Members, and one Associate ; and fifteen 
Fellows and two Foreign Members had 
been elected. The receipts (including last 
year’s balance) amounted to 882/. and the 
expenses to 719/. Mr. Brown has pre- 
sented to the Society the portrait of 
Linneus, which was sent by Archbishop 
von Troil to Sir Joseph Banks, and 
from which the engraving was made 
which is prefixed to Dr. Maton’s General 
View of the Writings of Linneus. 

The prizes of the Society of Arts were 
distributed on the 10th of June by H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, having been intermitted 
since the year 1850 in consequence of the 
Great Exhibition, in which the Society 
took so active a part. The Isis medal 
was presented to Mr. James Taylor 
of Elgin, for his essay on the Cotton 
Manufactures of India ; the silver medal 
to Mr. Henry Weekes, A. R.A. and 
to Mr. F. C. Bakewell for their essays 
on the Fine Arts Department and the 
Machinery of the Great Exhibition re- 
spectively; the Society’s medal to the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Hereford for his 
essay on Self-supporting Schools ; the So- 
ciety’s medal and 50/. to Mr. James Hole, 
of Leeds, for his essay on the History and 
Management of Literary, Scientific, and 
Mechanics’ Institutions. The Society’s 
medal was also presented to Mr. W. 
Stones, of Queenhithe, for an essay on 
the Manufacture of Paper; to Mr. W. 
Bollaert and Mr. H. Owen Huskisson for 
essays on the Use and Preparation of Salt ; 
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to Mons. A. Claudet for an essay on the 
Stereoscope, and its application to Pho- 
tography ; to Mr. G. Edwards for a Port- 
able Photographic Camera; to the Rev. 
W. T. Kingsley for his Discoveries in 
Photography ; and to J. Toynbee, esq. 
F.R.S. for his Artificial Membrana Tym- 
pani. The thanks of the Society were 
given to Dr. Cumin, of Bath, for his Spe- 
cimens of Paper from Sugar-cane Refuse, 
and to Dr. Lloyd, of Warwick, for his 
Samples of Paper made from the Refuse 
of Cowhouses. During the past session 
327 new members have been elected, and 
the income of the Society has increased 
from 28837. to 3909/. 

On the evening of the 22d June a very 
agreeable and well-attended conversazione 
was held in the Architectural Museum 
at Cannon-row, Westminster, of the 
formation of which we gave some account 
in our April number, p. 280. A report 
of the progress hitherto made was read by 
Mr. George Gilbert Scott, the treasurer ; 
and the assemblage was addressed succes- 
sively by Earl de Grey, who took the 
chair, the Dean of Ely, Mr. George God- 
win, the Rev. William Scott, Archdeacon 
Thorpe, Mr. Hardwick, R.A. and the 
Rev. Mr. Petit. The museum already com- 
prises specimens from the best examples 
of architectural sculpture in this country, 
and many from abroad, all arranged in 
order, and the different styles of each 
architectural period grouped together. 
Mr. S. Cundy bore testimony to the im- 
provement which his workmen have al- 
ready derived from their studies in this 
school of art ; which is particularly pro- 
vided to advance the operative skill of the 
intelligent artisan. Arrangements are in 
progress for giving a series of lectures on 
art workmanship. 

The Installation of the Earl of Derby 
as Chancellor of the University of Oxford 
took place on Tuesday, the 7th of June. 
He entered the Sheldonian Theatre at 
eleven o’clock, attended by the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Proctors, and other autho- 
rities of the University. Among the visi- 
tors were H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Hereditary Grand Duke and Duchess 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz, H.R.H. the 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, Mr. Van 
Buren, formerly President of the United 
States, the Persian Ambassador, the 
Bishops of London, Salisbury, Chiches- 
ter, Oxford, St. Asaph, Lincoln, St. An- 
drew’s, Moray and Ross, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Antigua, Guiana, and Montreal. 
The first business consisted in announcing 
that the degree of D.C.L. had been con- 
ferred on the Duke of Cambridge and the 
Hered. Grand Duke of Mecklenburg Stre- 
litz on the preceding day. The honorary de- 
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gree of D.C.L. was conferred on the seven- 
teen following persons named by the Chan- 
cellor,—the Marquesses of Blandford and 
Chandos, the Earls of Eglintoun, Hard- 
wicke, and Malmesbury; his son Lord 
Stanley; Lords Redesdale, Colchester, and 
St. Leonard’s ; the Rt. Hon. T. B. Macau- 
lay, the Lord Justice Turner, the Rt. Hon. 
Sir John Pakington, the Rt. Hon. Spencer 
Horatio Walpole, the Rt. Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli, the Rt. Hon. Joseph Napier, 
Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, 
and the Rev. Joseph Pulling, B.D. Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge. The Creweian 
Oration was next delivered by Dr. Mi- 
chell, Vice-President of Magdalen hall, and 
Public Orator; the Chancellor’s English 
prize essay, On Popular Poetry considered 
as a test of National Character, was read 
by its author, Mr. Day of Wadham college; 
and six congratulatory odes were recited ,— 
iu Greek by Mr. C. Griffith of Wadham 
and Mr. Falcon of Queen’s, in Latin by 
Mr. Atkinson of Exeter and Mr. Damer 
of Trinity, and in English by Mr. Edwin 
Arnold of University and Mr. W. Alex- 
ander, S.C.L. of New Inn Hall. 

The Chancellor was lodged at Worcester 
college, where he was entertained by Mr. 
Cotton the Principal, in his capacity of 
Vice-Chancellor; and he afterwards ho- 
noured with his presence the Horticultural 
Show, then held in its garden. The Duke 
of Cambridge and a distinguished party 
lunched at All Souls’ college. At four 
o’clock the Chancellor held a levee in the 
library of the Taylor Institution ; and af- 
terwards a grand banquet was given in the 
hall at Worcester, to which upwards of 
130 sat down, and the Chancellor delivered 
a long and eloquent speech on the past his- 
tory and future prospects of the Univer- 
sity. He professed himself a neutral 
between the two opposite ecclesiastical 
sects, and, while he admitted that the 
notice of reform was not to be slighted, 
he hoped that nothing would be done to 
alter the essential constitution and reli- 
gious principles of the University. On the 
advantages of a classical education he ex- 
patiated with great felicity. He recom- 
mended that a distinct theological school 
should be established in the University ; 
and this was repeated by the Bishop of 
London. 

The next day another banquet took 
place at Christ Church, of which Society 
the Chancellor is a member; the same 
day being diversified by the Sermon for 
the Ratcliffe Infirmary, the Show and 
Dinner of the Oxfordshire Agricultural 
Society, a Concert in the Sheldonian The- 
atre, and a Masonic ball in the Town hall. 

At another Convocation, held on Thurs- 
day, the 9th of June, ‘eg honorary degree 
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of D.C.L. was conferred on the Hon. Jo- 
seph Randolph Ingersoll, Minister of the 
United States, the Rt. Rev. G. J. Moun- 
tain, Bishop of Quebcc, the Rt. Rev. C. P. 
Mcllvaine, Bishop of Ohio, the Rt. Rev. 
C. Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrew’s, 
Sir J. B. Yarde Buller, Bart., Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, Bart., Sir Thomas Glad- 
stone, Bart., Sir R. I. Murchison, F.R.S., 
Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., Sir Charles 
Eastlake, Pres. R.A., Philip Pusey, esq., 
Geo. Alex. Hamilton, esq. M.P., Colonel 
Mure, M.P., Chas. N. Newdegate, esq. 
M.P., Samuel Warren, esq. Q.C., Richard 
Bright, esq. M.D., Forbes Winslow, esq. 
M.D., Geo. Grote, esq., Wm. T. Brande, 
esq. F.R.S., Professor James D. Forbes, 
Joseph Henry Green, esq., and Professor 
W. E. Aytoun. An Installation Ode, 
written by the Rev. T. L. Claughton the 
Professor of Poetry, and set to music by 
Sir H. R. Bishop, was then performed, 
Mr. Lockey and Herr Staudigl being the 
principalsolosingers. Mr. George Ridding, 
B.A. Fellow of Exeter (Craven scholar 
1851), read a portion of his Latin disquisi- 
tion, on the subject, Quenam precipue 
cause sint, cur Greecis Romani in artium 
liberalium studiis vix pares, nedum supe- 
riores evaserint ?’’ which was followed by 
the Newdegate prize poem, ‘‘ The Ruins 
of Egyptian Thebes,’’ by Mr. Sam. Harvey 
Reynolds, scholar of Exeter college (whose 
younger brother, a scholar of King’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, has just gained the Chan- 
cellor’s medal in that university for the 
best English poem on ‘* Walmer Castle.’’ 
They are the sons of Mr. Reynolds, a sur- 
geon at Stoke Newington). The Greek 
and Latin Odes were recited by Mr. R.N. 
Sanderson, of Magdalen hall, and Mr. 
Walker, of Corpus Christi college; and 
an English ode, by Mr. Ball, of Balliol. 

At the close of the proceedings in the 
Theatre the Chancellor visited the Claren- 
don Printing Office, where he was pre- 
sented with a copy of Aristotelis Poetica, 
by Tyrwhitt, on the largest paper, a book 
of which very few exist, and which is 
generally reserved for presentations to 
royal personages. He was entertained to 
a collation in the hall of University col- 
lege, and to dinner at Pembroke college, 
of which he is visitor. In the evening 
the second Installation ball took place at 
the Town Hall. 

On his way to Oxford the Earl of Derby 
was met at Culham by the Bishop of Ox- 
ford—who had just preached at the re- 
opening of Dorchester Church after its re- 
cent repairs by Mr. Butterfield—in order 
to be present at the opening of the Diocesan 
Training College at the former place. This 
establishment occupies about five acres 


near the Abingdon Road station of the 
Great Western railway. The building is 
in the Decorated style of architecture, and 
is capable of accommodating about 120 
students, of which number it now has fifty, 
under the mastership of the Rev. Arthur 
Rawson Ashwell, and the Rev. Thomas 
Izod as vice-principal. The building has 
been erected by subscription, assisted bya 
grant from government; but a further 
sum of 3,000/. is required to carry out the 
undertaking, towards which, after a long 
and eloquent address, the Earl of Derby 
contributed 100/. 

At the University of Cambridge the 
Chancellor’s English Medal for the best 
English poem, in heroic verse, has been 
adjudged to Herbert John Reynolds, 
Scholar of King’s College. Subject— 
“ Walmer Castle.’’ The Members’ prizes 
for dissertations in Latin prose have been 
adjudged to—Bachelors, 1. J. Chambers, 
B.A. Scholar of St. John’s College. 2. C. 
H. Chambers, B.A. Trinity College. Sub- 
ject—‘‘ Quatenus nobis veteres in coloniis 
deducendis exemplum quod initemur reli- 
querint.’’—Undergraduates, 1. G. S. 
Sale, Scholar of Trinity College. 2. J. 
Foxley, St. John’s College. Subject— 
‘* Utrum ex gloris cupidine an ex honesta 
ergarempublicam studio,magna plerumque 
et heroica facta oriantur.’” The Camden 
gold medal for the best Exercise in Latin 
Hexameter Verse is adjudged to’ Charles 
Stuart Calverley, Christ’s College; and 
the Porson Prize to S. H. Bunbury, 
Scholar of St. John’s College. 

The sale of Marshal Soult’s Gallery of 
Spanish pictures, which took place last 
year in Paris, has been quickly followed 
by the dispersal of the Spanish Gallery 
formed by the late King Louis-Philippe. 
This has been sold in London by Messrs. 
Christie and Manson. It was chiefly 
formed by Baron Taylor in the year 1835, 
at the time when the suppression of the 
monasteries, and the panic induced by 
other revolutionary proceedings, induced 
the proprietors to listen readily to the 
overtures of purchasers. The first por- 
tion, sold on the 6th and 7th of May, 
amounted to 168 pictures, and realised 
more than 10,0007. There were several 
fine works of Francisco Zurbaran, four of 
which, the Annunciation, the Conception, 
the Adoration of the Shepherds, and the 
Magi, were sold in one lot for 1700 
guineas, to the Duc de Montpensier, and 
will therefore return to Spain. One spe- 
cimen, St. Francis kneeling, was pur- 
chased for our National Gallery, for 265 
guineas. Another, a group of Carthusian 
monks kneeling before the Virgin, was 
cheaply bought for 165 guineas, by Count 
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Raczinski of Prussia. Mr. Farrer bought 
a portrait of Philip IV. by Velasquez, for 
250 guineas; and another of Philip’s 
premier, the Conde de Olivares, for 310 
guineas. A portrait of Isabel the first 
wife of Philip IV., also by Velasquez, was 
purchased by Mr. Ford, the biographer 
of the artist, for only 46 guineas. The 
Virgen de la Faya, by Murillo, was bought 
for 1500 guineas by the Duc de Montpen- 
sier, to be restored to Spain; it was 
purchased by Louis-Philippe for 60,000 
francs. A large Conception by Murillo 
sold for 830 guineas; and St. Joseph 
and the Child, painted in his third and 
most popular manner, for 440 guineas, 
to Mr. Lyne Stephens. The Second por- 
tion of the Collection, sold on the 13th 
and 14th of May, consisted of 330 pic- 
tures, and realised 10,3807. Prince Albert 
purchased for only 68 guineas another St. 
Francis by Zurbaran; and also, for 240 
guineas, Balaam and the Angel, a grand 
gallery picture by Alonso Cano. A fine 
Saviour, by Murillo, was cheaply bought 
by Lord Breadalbane for 160 guineas; 
while another, of very doubtful authen- 
ticity, produced 250 guineas. A Magda- 
len, also doubtfully assigned to the same 
artist, fetched 840 guineas. A portrait of 
Isabel de Bourbon, wife of Philip IV., by 
Velasquez,’ was bought by Mr. Farrer for 
300 guineas. The great attraction, the 
Nativity by Velasquez, was bought for 
our National Gallery for 2050 guineas. 
This picture was painted at Seville, when 
Velasquez was pupil to his father-in-law 
Pacheco; it was long preserved in the 
family of the Conde del Aquila, and was 
sold to Louis Philippe for 4800/7. A por- 
trait by Murillo of Andrea Andrade, the 
state verger of the cathedral of Seville, 
was knocked down for 1020 guineas. 
This picture was purchased about twenty 
years ago by Sir John Brackenbury of the 
heirs of Andrade, and (after having been 
declined by our government at 500/.) was 
sold to Louis Philippe for 1000/7. In the 
third portion, sold on the 20th and 21st 
May, Mr. Nieuwenhuys bought for 710 
guineas, St. James, by Guido. A small 
Murillo, St. Thomas of Villaneuva giving 
alms, from the Augustine convent at Se- 
ville, was sold for 710 guineas to Mr. 
Thomas Baring; The Martyr San Ro- 
drigo, by the same artist, to the Museum 
at Dresden for 210 guineas; and Saint 
Felix of Cantalicius, also a fine Murillo, 
to Mr. Beauclerk for 350 guineas. The 
total amount brought by 528 pictures ex- 
ceeded 27,0007. This is a sum far infe- 
rior to that paid for them by Louis-Phi- 
lippe ; and is small in proportion to that 
obtained by Marshal Soult’s collection, 
which realised 60,0007. of which 23,400/. 
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was for one picture—the Conception by 
Murillo. 

The Standish Gallery, bequeathed to 
Louis Philippe by Mr. Frank Hall Standish, 
has followed the same fate. This collec- 
tion, consisting of 244 pictures, has pro- 
duced just 10,000 guineas. It was formed 
by Mr. Standish about twenty years ago, 
chiefly in Spain, where he resided some 
years, making Seville his head-quarters. 
Mr. Standish was also a great collector of 
rare books, which he understood better 
than the fine arts. He was anxious, on 
his return to England, toe have his acquisi- 
tions kept together; and, as he had no 
children of his own, he formed the project 
of making them over to the nation as a 
memorial of himself. In an interview 
with Lord Melbourne, he offered to bestow 
his books on the British Museum, and the 
pictures on the National Gallery, accom- 
panying the proposal with a hint that an 
extinct Baronetcy in his family might in 
consequence be restored. Mr. Standish 
‘took huff?’ at the Minister declining 
‘¢to barter the honours of the Crown;’’ 
and partly in pique, partly from a pardon- 
able vanity, and more because he was of 
wayward fancies, he put a slight on his 
own countrymen by bequeathing the books 
and paintings to King Louis-Philippe. 
The honours of the Crown have, it may 
be feared, been “ bartered’’ on occasions 
for less worthy considerations—but the 
fine arts are not a Government tempta- 
tion. The royal legatee set apart a room 
in the Louvre for the reception of the 
pictures, and held out a prospect of im- 
mortality to the donor by honouring the 
collection with the appellation of Le Musée 
Standish. Having been conveyed to Eng- 
land with the rest of the personal property 
of the Orleans family, the books are now 
at Orleans House, near Richmond, having 
been purchased by the Duc d’Aumale. The 
pictures might have been gracefully con- 
veyed to the countrymen of their collector, 
in acknowledgment of the hospitality of 
old England. Several, however, have 
been purchased by Englishmen. We can 
only name a few of the most important. 
A portrait of the Infante Don Carlos, by 
Velasquez, was purchased for 1600 guineas, 
it was supposed for Lord Normanton; 
and St. John, by the same painter, in his 
early style (but attributed in the catalogue 
to Murillo), to Mr. Anthony, for 76 
guineas. The Angels appearing to the 
Shepherds, another early Velasquez, to 
Mr. Davenport Bromley, for 380 guineas. 
A portrait by Murillo of himself was sold 
to Mr. Marshall for 330 guineas. A land- 
scape, by Watteau, with figures represent- 
ing actors of the Comedie Italienne, pro- 
duced the large sum of 700 guineas, In 
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his sale were four pictures painted for 
Mr. Standish by Roberts: the Temple of 
Efou, sold for 360 guineas; the Interior 
of the Church of St. Helena at Bethlehem, 
for 460 guineas ; the Mosque at Cordova, 
for 300 guineas; and the High Altar at 
Seville for the same sum. 

On the 18th of June Messrs. Christie 
and Manson sold a magnificent Turner, 
‘*The Dogana: Church of S. Giorgio, 
&e.”” It was painted for Sir Francis 
Chantrey, exhibited in 1841, and passed 
on Chantrey’s death into the possession of 
W. J. Broderip, esq. F.R.S. among whose 
pictures it was now sold. It produced 
1150/—On the 20th, five other pictures 
by the same artist, belonging to Benjamin 
Windus, esq. were also brought to the 
hammer: 1. Venice: Evening—Going to 
the Ball, 546/.; 2. Morning—Returning 
from the Ball, 641/7.; 3. the Dawn of Chris- 
tianity and Flight into Egypt, 746/.; 4. 
Glaucus and Scylla, 735/.; 5. The Ap- 
proach to Venice, 8007. 

At a public meeting held at Willis’s 
Rooms on the 4th of June, the Marquess 
of Lansdowne in the chair, measures were 
adopted for the erection in the metropolis 
(in bronze) of Baron Marochetti’s fine 
statue of Richard Ceur de Lion, which 
was sent to the Great Exhibition of 1251. 
It was announced that her Majesty con- 
tributed 2007. and Prince Albert 100/. 
for this object. 

The Town Council of Grantham have 
granted a site on St. Peter’s-hill for the 
erection of a Statue to the memory of Sir 
Tsaae Newton, and 1001. for the prepara- 
tion of the ground for its reception; and 
have authorised Mr. Winter, the ex-Mayor, 
to lay the resolutions before the Royal 
Society, with the request that it will take 
such measures as its council may deem fit. 
Should the inauguration of the Statue take 
place in 1854, it would be exactly 200 
years after Sir Isaac Newton had entered a 
free boy on the foundation of the Grantham 
Grammar School. 

John Knox's House at Edinburgh has 
been entailed on the Rev. John Jaffray, 
who, while on the one hand paying a full 
price for the property, receives it under 
stringent provisions against the dismem- 
bering or separating of the tenement, or 
changing its original character, and, at the 
same time, undertaking to repair it, and 
make it at all times accessible to the public. 

On the 9th of April, Dr. Burnside, who 
on that day entered on his 73rd year, 
handed over to the Corporation of Trinity 
College, Toronto, Canada, a cheque for 
4000/., and the title-deeds of lands ad. 
joining the College grounds, valued at 
2000/., of which he executed a conveyance 
to the College. 


At the annual election of Fellows into 
the Royal Society, which took place on the 
2d June, out of the thirty-two candidates 
the following sixteen recommended by the 
Council were chosen: James Apjohn, 
M.D. ; John George Appold, esq. ; John 
Allan Broun, esq. ; Antoine Jean Frangois 
Claudet, esq.; Edward J. Cooper, esq. ; 
E. Frankland, esq.; John Hall Gladstone, 
esq. ; Commander Inglefield, R.N.; Jo- 
seph Beete Jukes, esq.; Robert Mac An- 
drew, esq.; Charles Manby, esq. ; Joseph 
Prestwich, esq. ; William John Macquorn 
Rankine, esq. ; William Wilson Saunders, 
esq. ; William Spottiswoode, esq. ; Count 
P. de Strzelecki. 

The Professorship of Geology in Queen's 
College, Cork, has been given to Mr. R. 
Harkness; and that of Civil Engineering 
has been conferred on Mr. John England, 
of Bandon. 

The Earl of Aberdeen has forwarded 
from the Royal Bounty Fund the sum of 
1007. to Mr. Alexander Somerville, the 
writer of a series of articles in a morning 
paper, under the signature of ‘‘ One who 
has Whistled at the Plough.’’ 

A prize of 100 guineas, offered by the 
Associate Institution for the best essay on 


the laws respecting the Protection of 


Women, has been awarded to Mr. James 
Edward Davis, barrister-at-law, of the 
Oxford Circuit. The adjudicators were 
the Bishop of Oxford, Vice-Chancellor 
Wood, and Mr. Roundell Palmer, M.P. 

Mr. Britton’s Wiltshire Collections 
have been permanently transferred to 
the museum at Devizes. At a meeting 
held at the Town Hall, on the 8th of 
June, of the Committee of the “ Wiltshire 
Archeological and Natural History So- 
ciety,’’ it was resolved, ‘‘ That the whole 
of the collection of Wiltshire Antiquities 
being now received from Mr. Britton, the 
Secretary be requested to make known to 
him the great gratification the Committee 
have experienced in inspecting so numer- 
ous and valuable a series, and to express 
their best thanks for the additional works, 
&c. which Mr, Britton has been so good 
as to present to the Society.” 

Mr. James Underwood, an industrious 
collector, to whom many of the most dis- 
tinguished Irish antiquaries and naturalists 
have expressed their obligations, as having 
assisted to preserve some of the most 
interesting objects now in the museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy, has been driven 
by distress to make a public appeal for 
assistance. He was compelled to sell his 
collection in the year 1837 ; and it formed 
the nucleus of that national museum of 
which Ireland is now justly proud. After 
a temporary engagement as cash-taker at 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, Mr. Un- 
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derwood is now without the means of 
support for his large family. His claims 
are recommended by Dr. Petrie and Mr. 
Wakeman, and by Mr. Glennon the natu- 
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ralist; who will receive contributions for 
his maintenance until some permanent 
employment can be found for him. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


A Selection from the Correspondence of 
the late Thomas Chalmers, D.D. LL.D. 
Edited by his Son-in-law, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Hanna, LL.D. 8vo. Edinburgh. 
1853.—This is an excellent Supplement 
to the Life of Dr. Chalmers, which we 
have already fully noticed. The letters 
are not arranged chronologically in one 
series, which we think the best arrange- 
ment in all cases, but chronologically in 
reference to the letters addressed to each 
Correspondent—all which are thrown to- 
gether. Of all the different collections of 
letters thus formed, those written by Dr. 
Chalmers to his sister, Mrs. Morton, are 
to our mind unquestionably the best. 
They are natural, unrestrained, and full of 
life and character. Others of his letters 
are probably more skilful, because they 
are more studied: these have the charm 
of a dashing genial off-hand freedom. 
which in such compositions is the most 
attractive of all qualities. Dissertations 
are sometimes excellent things, but not 
often so when they occur in the form of 
letters. In these letters there are no dis- 
sertations, and little tittle-tattle, but there 
runs through them a gentle placid stream 
of sober piety, and they contain just such 
information about matters of domestic and 
family interest as would be likely to fall 
from the pen of a man busied with affairs 
of general moment. 

The Letters to Mr. James Anderson 
and Mr. Thomas Smith, young men in 
whom Dr. Chalmers took even more than 
a fatherly interest, and his close intimacies 
with whom formed pleasing episodes in 
his Memoirs, open the volume. There are 
also letters to the Rev. Charles Brydges, 
the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, and others 
of the English Evangelical clergy, of whom 
as a body he entertained the very highest 
opinion; to Lord Lorne, about the at- 
tempts made in Parliament to avoid the 
breach in the Scottish church; to Mr. 
Lennox, of New York, a munificent bene- 
factor of the Free Church ; a multitude of 
letters written to various persons in reply 
to announcements of deaths, and many to 
persons who had been his helpers in the 
various places in which he had been sta- 
tioned as a minister or professor. 

It is impossible that any thing which 
fell from the pen of Dr. Chalmers can be 


devoid of interest, and these letters, when 
read in connection with his Memoirs, will 
be found both to throw light upon those 
valuable volumes, and to receive it from 
them. 





Poems by Edward Quilinan, with a 
Memoir. By W. Jolnston.—The Memoir 
prefixed to this charming volume is in 
every way worthy of its subject. It is 
long since we have met with a biographi- 
cal sketch that pleased us more. Of the 
collection of poems which follows we can 
speak in similar terms. The author, we 
need hardly say it, was the son-in-law of 
Wordsworth. He married Dora Words- 
worth, many years after he had lost his 
first wife, the daughter of Sir Egerton 
Brydges. He was a native of Oporto, but 
of Irish parents. He lost his mother 
early, was educated in England, entered 
the army, saw a stricken field or two, and 
finally withdrew from the military profes- 
sion, to devote himself to literature and 
purely home enjoyments. He was a Ro- 
man Catholic by the chances of birth and 
education, but in practice he was a Pro- 
testant, attending the services of our 
church with his family, and using our 
church prayers at his own hearth. “On 
one occasion, when it was more logically 
than kindly suggested to him that, as 
a Roman Catholic, it was necessary for 
him to believe that those he had loved 
best on earth were excluded from Heaven, 
and that any Roman Catholic priest would 
tell him so, he exclaimed with indignation 
that if any such thing were said to him 
by an ecclesiastic, he would answer as 
Laertes is made to answer in the play of 
‘ Hamlet,’ when the priest forbids the 
completion of the religious ceremonies at 
the grave of poor Ophelia.’’ The only 
fault of poor Quilinan was a constitutional 
excitability of temper common to all with 
Irish blood in their veins. Happy the 
man of whom nothing worse could be 
said. An affectionate executor has pre- 
pared the best of his poems for the public 
eye; and the public may feel fittingly 
grateful for a volume rich in exquisite sen- 
timent, purity of feeling, truthfulness, 
and gentle beauty. It will be undoubt- 
edly popular, and highly deserves to be 
so, If it contained nothing but the verses 
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to the wives whom he dearly loved and 
dignifiedly mourned—mourned in heart 
and not in words merely, honouring their 
memories by his manly sorrow, the book 
would even then be worthy of the sym- 
pathy of all who feel that poetry is not 
necessarily fiction any more than a 
promise on a tomb-stone is necessarily 
truth. The lines headed ‘ Alone,’’ will 
illustrate what we mean. We conclude 
with the following, as something new con- 
nected with Wordsworth. 

“The summers of 1843 and 1844 
were passed by Mr. and Mrs. Quilinan 
at ‘the Island,’ in Windermere, belong- 
ing to Mr. Curwen, of Workington Hall, 
with whose family the Wordsworths 
were connected by the marriage of the 
poet’s eldest son with Miss Curwen. Mr. 
Curwen frequently lent his residence to 
his friends, which led Mr. Wordsworth to 
perpetrate a pun upon the place (the only 
levity of the kind perhaps that he ever 
fell into), and to propose that it should be 
called the Borrow-me-an Island.”’ 

Single-speech Hamilton made an ex- 
cellent speech, on which his reputation as 
an orator proverbially rests. Words- 
worth’s reputation as a punster rests upon 
asimilar foundation. We only wish he had 
committed more of such pleasant pecca- 
dilloes. He would have written none the 
worse poetry for it. 





The Etymological Compendium, or 
Portfolio of Origins and Inventions. By 
William Pulleyn, 3rd edition, revised and 
improved by Merton A. Thoms. sm. 8vo. 
1853.—The editor of this work is a new 
candidate for literary honours, and, as we 
learn from the preface, a son of Mr. Thoms 
the editor of Notes and Queries. His 
additions to this book indicate him to be 
his father’s own son. He deals in folk 
lore, chronicles old customs aud popular 
sayings, and has evidently an eye to all 
things curious and note-worthy. The book 
tells everything. It is not over particular 
as to accuracy, a good story seems to have 
gone as far with Mr. Pulleyn as a sturdy 
fact, but then he makes up largely by va- 
riety and comprehension. He embraces 
facts and fictions of all kinds, from the 
origin of language, government, writing, 
music, and all the other fundamentals of 
society and civilization, to such questions 
as how we came by candles, gas-lights, and 
lanthorns ; when we began to pay rent to 
landlords and fees to lawyers ; what is the 
meaning of the black doll hung up at 
rag shops; and the appellations Whigs 
and Tories in our party disputes; who in- 
vented telescopes, playing cards, quoits, 
foot ball, twelfth cake, calico printing, 
and the stamp duty on receipts ; who were 


the Mamelukes, the Brownies, Pope Joan, 
and John Doe and Richard Roe; what is 
a banyan day, a whiffler, a spinning jenny, 
alac of rupees, the curse of Scotland, a 
man of straw, a haggis, a fandango, vege- 
table ivory, and a goe of gin ; where may 
be found various celebrated places between 
the Regent’s Park and the Red Sea ; why 
a person who is out of sorts is no great 
shakes ; and why we eat goose at Michael- 
mas; whoare the bulls and the bears of the 
Stock Exchange; what is a death-watch, a 
sham Abram, askinflint, a radical, a horos- 
cope,a dennet,and a dun: with ten thousand 
other things for inquiry and investigation. 
The volume is, in truth, a Notes and Que- 
ries in little, with all the faults and excel- 
leacies of the original. A concentrated 
essence of odd curious little items of 
knowledge, caught flying and fixed in type 
for the use of every body. In one respect, 
however, it is not like its weekly proto- 
type. It does not contain a word about 
photography. The next edition will pro- 
bably remedy this omission. 

The design of the book is evidently an 
excellent one. There is something in it to 
interest every body. It will therefore no 
doubt command a large and ready sale, 
and give the editor many opportunities of 
correction and enlargement. We will 
give one extraet as a specimen :— 


THE TROUBADOURS, 


‘* When the cloth was ta’en away, 
Minstrels straight began to play, 
And while harps and viols join, 
Raptured bards, in strains divine, 
Loud the trembling arches rung 
With the noble deeds we sung.” 


In the eleventh century, the trouba- 
dours made their appearance in Provence. 
They were the founders of modern versi- 
fication; frequently singing their own 
songs to the melody of their own harps ; 
and when they were not able to do the 
latter, minstrels accompanied them, who 
recited the lays the troubadour composed. 
Though in every country wherever there is 
a language, there is poetry, and wherever 
there is poetry, there is music ; and in our 
own in particular, singing to the harp ap- 
pears to have been early and successfully 
cultivated, yet the melodies were purely 
traditional ; and the most ancient melo- 
dies extant, that have been set toa modern 
language, are those which are preserved 
in the Vatican Library, to the songs of the 
troubadours, written in the ancient dialect 
of Provence. In the 12th, 13th, and part 
of the 14th centuries, the minstrels, bards, 
or jongleuys, the descendants of the trou- 
badours, occupied a conspicuous station in 
society. In our own country there were 
king’s minstrels and queen’s minstrels, 
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who enjoyed a high degree of favour and 
protection. 

Yet, in some of the satires of the times, 
we find them abused under the names of 
chantier, fableeir, jangleeirs, and menestre; 
whilst their art is called janglerie, and they 
are said to be Anti-Christ, perverting the age 
by their merry jangles. Piers Ploughman, 
an ancient satirist also accuses the min- 
strels of debauching the minds of the 
people, and of being tutors of idleness and 
the devil's discourse ; and that they did 
imbibe some of the general licentiousness 
which, at the era of the Conquest, and for 
some time before, and some time after, 
overspread all England, is not unlikely. 
But for several reigns they were favoured 
by the noble and the fair, and protected 
by royal authority. In their baronial 
mansions, on all occasions of high and 
solemn feasts, the observances of chivalry 
and the charms of music were united. 

In the reign of Henry ILI. we find one 
Henry de Auranches, a Frenchman, dig- 
nified with the title of Master Henry, the 
versifier ; which appellation, Mr. Warton 
observes, perhaps implies a character dif- 
ferent from the royal minstrel, or jocu- 
lator. In 1249, and in 1251, we find or- 
ders on the treasurer to pay this Master 
Henry one hundred shillings, probably a 
year’s stipend ; and in the same reign, 
forty shillings and a pipe of wine were 
given to Richard, the king’s harper, and a 
pipe of wine to Beatrice his wife. In 
time, a gross degeneracy appears to have 
characterised the once-famed order of min- 
strels; the sounder part of society pur- 
sued them with prohibitions and invec- 
tives, till they were at last driven from the 
more respectable walks of life to the lower 
orders. Their irregularities became the 
more rude and offensive, till their order 
expired amid the general contempt of an 


improving nation.—Zurner’s History of 


England, vol. i. p. 432. 

The history of the troubadours and the 
Provencal poets has formed the subjects 
of many valuable publications of late 
years. In France, M. Raynouard has 
published not only a selection of their best 
writings under the title of Choix des Poe- 
sies des Troubadours, but also a Glossary 
of the language in which they are written. 
M. Fauriel has also published in three 
vols. 8vo., Histoire de la Posie Provengale. 
While in Germany, an accomplished M. 
Dier has given to the world bothan Essay 
on their Poetry, and a volume on the lives 
and writings of the most distinguished 
troubadours. Of the German trouba- 
dours, or Minnesingers, the late Mr. Edgar 
Taylor published an interesting account in 
his Lays of the Minnesingers; and in 
1838, Professor von der Hagen of Berlin 
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published a collection of their writings 
under the title of Deutsche Liederdichter 
des 12, 13,and 14 Jahrhunderts. p. 44. 





The Odes of Horace, translated into 
Unrhymed Metres. By F. W. Newman. 
8vo.—It is an old observation that Horace 
is among the most untranslateable of poets. 
Of his Satires and Epistles, argumentative 
and familiar, full of sound common sense, 
and teeming with real life and observations 
of society, some idea can be given by 
modern imitations. But the charm of his 
lyrical poetry is essentially dependent on 
the “studied felicity’’ of language, and 
that graceful perfection of expression, 
which vanishes like the fresh bloom of a 
flower in the attempt to remove it from 
the soil in which it has been reared. 

Where the matter is so slight and the 
form so important, where there is so per- 
fect a symmetry and so little solidity of 
thought or depth of feeling, the materials 
may be reconstructed in a new language, 
but the charm of the original is lost. In 
many respects this unfitness for translation 
is common to the works of all the Latin 
poets. ‘The Romans of the later and more 
polished period seem to have never known 
poetry except as a learned art. The 
Muses, whose inspiration they affected to 
court, were deities who had no native 
worship upon Roman ground. Even 
Ennius, summus noster poeta, whom 
Cicero and his contemporaries honoured 
as we honour Chaucer, gained his supre- 
macy by the introduction of Greek forms 
of verse. Terence was a dimidiatus Me- 
nander ; Virgil boasted that he was the 
first imitator of Theocritus ; and Horace 
claimed as his highest honour, 


Princeps (Eolium carmen ad Italos 
Deduxisse modos, 


although Catullus had been before him in 
the same field. Thechaplets of song were 
awarded only to learned brows, and the 
vocation of the poet removed him from 
the profane crowd. 


Me doctarum hedere proemia frontium 

Dis miscent superis. 
Hence this portion of Roman literature 
suffered under that emasculating influence 
which affects every species of art that 
stands aloof from the sympathies and 
imaginations of the mass of mankind. 
Graceful and refined, it lacks the energy, 
the passion, the originality, and the sim- 
plicity which distinguish national and 
popular poetry. A great deal of the force 
and beauty of our greatest lyric poet, 
Burns, is due to his complete exemption 
from the influence of all mere artificial 
refinement. His songs, whether playful 
or pathetic, are based upon motives which 
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can never become obsolete, and appeal to 
sympathies as wide-spread as the human 
race. 

Horace, whom Quintilian estimates as 
the only Roman lyric poet worth reading, 
is peculiarly wanting in that hearty earnest- 
ness, whether in jest or in pathos, which 
belongs to a singer of the people. The 
beauty of many of his odesmust have been 
inappreciable by his less learned country- 
men. Not a few ofthem are direct imitae 
tions of Greek originals now unknown. 
What hope of conveying to an English 
reader a charm which is founded upon a 
felicity of expression confessedly inimi- 
table, upon the evanescent associations of 
an older literature, which is lost even to 
the learned, and a metrical perfection of 
which our language is incapable ? 

Most of the translators of Horace have 
endeavoured to reconstruct his poetry in 
a modern form. Horace, however, in his 
English dress is, if possible, more unlike 
the Roman poet than Pope’s Homer is to 
the old rhapsodist. A pretty imitation is 
possible here and there, but the greater 
part of Horace’s odes are incapable of 
forming the basis of a modern poem. The 
only Ode in English which can give un- 
mixed pleasure to the scholar is that which 
Milton translated— 


What slender youth bedewed with liquid 
odours 

Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cave, 
Pyrrha? for whom bind’st thou 
In wreaths thy golden hair ? 


With that exquisite sense of the beau- 
tiful in ancient art and poetry with which 
Milton was gifted, he felt that to change 
the form was in this case to destroy the 
thought, and that those who would read 
Horace in their own tongue must still be 
content to read not an English but a Latin 
author. 

In the translation of the Odes of Horace 
which Mr. Newman has given us, this 
necessity is recognised ; and the author 
professes to write, not for those who seek 
for amusement, but for thoughtful and 
serious though unlearned readers. His 
work is executed in unrhymed metres, 
upon a plan which he thus explains: “ 1 
have adopted the principle that each Latin 
metre should have one and one only 
English representative. The English 
stanza, for instance, which replaces the 
Horatian Sapphic in one ode, replaces it in 
all, and is never used for any other metre 
than the Sapphic. The ability to fulfil 
this condition seemed to me an important 
test of my stanza being really suitable. 
Moreover, if several English substitutes 
were allowed, the translator would be 
— to use his freedom beyond what 


was necessary, and the effect to the reader 
would be impaired, nearly as though a 
translator of Homer were to render dif- 
ferent books into a different metre. Alto- 
gether, I am convinced, that to work under 
the pressure of immoveable conditions, if 
they be not unreasonable ones, produces 
in the long run the chastest result.’’ 

Before considering how far Mr. New- 
man has succeeded in his translations, we 
may mention, in order to complete the 
description of his work, that he has ar- 
ranged the odes in a chronological order, 
at any rate not improbable, and illustrated 
his translations with concise and able notes 
both on the history and the poetry. The 
latter are intended to be sufficient, and we 
think are sufficient, to give an intelligent 
reader, with no previous knowledge of 
ancient languages or literature, such an 
insight into Horatian persons and circum- 
stances as will enable him without other 
assistance to understand his author. 

In order to find a representative for 
every variety of metre used by Horace, 
the translator is compelled by his system 
to invent many forms of stanza altogether 
new in English poetry. This is a bold 
measure, inasmuch as it demands from the 
reader a more patient perusal, and a longer 
dwelling upon each ode, in order to school 
the ear to its unaccustomed rhythm, than 
most readers will, we fear, be willing to 
afford. Metres formed immediately upon 
those used in the Latin, by substituting 
an accented for a long and an unaccented 
for a short syllable, after the fashion which 
has been so much pursued in German 
translations, are rejected by Mr. Newman 
as founded on a false or incomplete ana- 
logy. ‘* They are generally found, he 
thinks, to bear a different character from 
those which they imitate, to be light, per- 
haps, tripping or humorous, where the 
original is grave and stately.’’ It might 
be added that most of the Horatian metres 
are so difficult to be caught by a modern 
ear, that an English imitation of them 
would be probably misunderstood. This 
is shewn by the mode in which the Sapphic 
metre is ordinarily read, and by the at- 
tempts which have been made to introduce 
it into English. The Anti-jacobin imita- 
tion for example, 


Weary knife-grinder, whither art thou going? 


differs altogether, both in character and in 
actual measurement by accentual long and 
short syllables, from the ancient Sapphic. 

The metre chosen by Mr. Newman to re- 
present the Sapphic appears to be founded 
ona portion of the stanza employed by 
Burns indifferently as a vehicle of sar- 
casm, pathos, and gaiety, in Holy Willie’s 
Prayer, in the Verses on Captain Grose, 
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and in the Mountain Daisy. The eighth 
ode of the second book is thus rendered : 


If ever perjured law, Barine, 

Had claim’d of thee some petty forfeit ; 

If but one tooth or nail, made blacker, 
Impaired thy beauty ; 

Believe I might. But thou, when laden 

With broken vows, still fairer shinest ; 

And straight of all the youth attractest 
The gaze admiring? 

To cheat a mother’s hidden ashes, 

And stars in nightly silence clust’riug, 

And gods from frosty death exempted, 
Is wisely purposed ! 

A jest it is, a jest to Venus, 

To simple Nymphs and savage Cupid, 

Who alway burning arrows sharpens 
On gory whetstone. 

Add, that new swarms around thee gather, 

New slaves flock in; nor old admirers 

Their impious mistress’ roof abandon, 
Oft though they threaten. 

Thee for their calf-like sons the matrons,— 

Thee stingy sires,—and brides unhappy, 

Behold with terror ; lest thy breezes 
Play round their husbands. 


The Alcaic is also represented by a new 
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metre. We select the following example 

more for its shortness than for any other 

reason. Vixi puellis nuper idoneus (Od. 

iii. 26). 

Late I lived for damsels fit ; 

Not inglorious then I warr’d. 

My arms and harp, discharg’d from service, 
Now upon this wall I offer. 

Which, of sea-born Venus’ fane 

Guards the left approach. O here 

Place the bright torches, bars and augers, 
Terrors to the trembling pannel. 

Goddess ruling Cyprus blest, 

Queen of Memphis free from snows 

Of chilly Thrace ; with scourge high-lifted 
Touch but once disdainful Chloe ! 


Of all the new stanzas employed by our 
author, the most original, and we are in- 
clined to think the most successful, is that 
substituted for one of the most plaintive 
and beautiful of Horace’s metres, 


Extremam Tanaim si biberes, Lyce, 

Szvo nupta viro: me tamen asperas 

Porrectum ante fores objicere incolis 
Plorares Aquilonibus. (Od. iii. 10.) 


This ode is thus commenced : 


Lyce, didst thou drink of farthest Tanais, 
Wed to some barbarian, still *twould grieve thee 
Me to toss exposed before thy threshold, 

Cruel prey to the native gales. 


Hear’st the wind against the door-post rattling, 

Hear’st the grove mid noble buildings planted, 

Bellowing loud? while Jove with glazy virtue 
Tombs the snow in an icy film ? 


We have not the space to give any fra- 
ther illustration of Mr. Newman’s selection 
of metres. He has shewn great ingenuity 
and taste in the choice or invention of 
them ; and we do not attribute it to any 
failure in this part of his work if the re- 
sult of his labours is not altogether satis- 
factory. 

To produce a readable English Horace 
is confessedly a task bordering on the im- 
possible. All English lyrical poetry is in 
rhyme, and our most beautiful songs de- 
pend on rhyme for much of their charm. 
Mr. Newman has discarded rhyme, be- 
cause he is convinced with reason that its 
employment involves of necessity ‘‘ both 
a sacrifice of much of the poet himself and 
a most undesirable intrusion of that which 
is not the poet.’’ The use of rhyme, more- 
over, tends directly to throw a modern air 
over a translation. We do not desire to 
give life and freshness to the statue of an 
ancient by clothing it in a modern cos- 
tume. The plan adopted in this transla- 
tion is, we are persuaded, the right one, 

Gent. Mag, Von, XL. 


but its execution is not equal to the con- 
ception. The same exquisite sense of 
beauty and propriety in the choice of ex- 
pression is requisite for the translator as 
for the poet, and Mr. Newman's poetic 
vocabulary seems to us to be almost uni- 
formly too common and familiar. For 
example, 
Pastor cum traheret per freta navibus 
Ideis Helenam perfidus hospitam. 

(Od, i. 15,) 
is translated, 
When the traitor swain with ships of Ida 
Scurried o’er the wave his hostess Helen. 


Dives Mercator, in Od. i. 31, is ‘* the 
wealthy skipper,’’ and cadus is more than 
once rendered by “ barrel.’’ The use of 
common-life words, even although they 
may correspond accurately with the ori- 
ginal, has a tendency to modernise an 
ancient author. The involved constructions 
and unusual employment of words which 
we find in Milton’s translation of the fifth 
ode, serve as well as his unrhymed and 

L 
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novel metre to remind us that we are read- 
ing a Latin and not an English poet, and 
in so doing answer an understood purpose. 
But, however Mr. Newman’s work may 
fall short of perfection, many Englishmen 
will be enabled by it to gain an idea of the 
Roman lyrist which no previous transla- 
tion could possibly have given. We offer 
our thanks to the author for an experi- 
ment, which, if it be not altogether suc- 
cessful, is founded on a right principle, 
and is guided in a right direction. 





The Politics and Economics of Aris- 
totle. Translated, with Notes and Ana- 
lyses. By E. Walford, M.A. Post 8vo. 
pp. \xxx., 338. (Bohn's Classical Li- 
brary.)—This is a volume of the Composite 
order. The translation of the Politics is 
based on that of Ellis, which though not 
elegant was pronounced by the Monthly 
Review to be faithful and perspicuous. In 
the revision, the translation by Taylor, and 
“the polished paraphrase of Gillies,’’ have 
been consulted. Dr. Gillies would, in- 
deed, have been gratified at finding the 
judgment of the Critical Review, that “ he 
might in various parts have polished the 
style to a higher degree of elegance,’’ 
reversed ; and still more astonished at 
being joined with his old antagonist, Pla- 
tonist Taylor, his contempt for whom he 
did not dissemble. The text of Bekker 
(Berlin, 1831,) has been chiefly followed. 
Gillies’ Life of Aristotle and General In- 
troduction are retained. On the transla- 
tion of the Economics the preface says 
nothing, but we learn incidentally that the 
second book, and the latter part of the 
first, are furnished by the editor. He fairly 
warns his readers of the suspiciousness of 
the second book, which Goettling (we 
may add) has printed as a separate treatise, 
“incerti cujusdam auctoris.’’ (Ed. Jena, 
1830.) In this he follows Niebuhr, who 
considers it a later work, written under 
Alexander’s successors, for the use of 
functionaries in Asia Minor in raising 
money by tricks and extortions, with which 
opinion Dr. Arnold agrees. (See Hist. of 
Rome, i. 455.) 

The reader must adjust the balance for 
himself between the eulogies of Dr. Ar- 
nold, prefixed to this volume, and the re- 
jection of Aristotle as a guide, by Bacon, 
as related in Lord Campbelil’s Life of our 
great philosopher. But in addition to 
those praises of Arnold, which relate to 
the Political Treatise, we may quote the 
words of Lieber,—‘‘ The gigantic mind of 
Aristotle had a glimmering of the truth 
far in advance of his times.’’ (Political 
Ethics, c. xiii. p. 389, note.) And those 
of Macculloch, who in his Literature of 


Political Economy calls it ‘‘ the most 
valuable work on that branch of philoso- 
phy that has descended from antiquity.’ * 
(p. 356.) As it contains many historical 
allusions, the reader should be warned 
that the degree of deference due to them 
is disputed. Niebuhr, indeed, says that 
** whatever is related on the authority of 
Aristotle must be believed, just as when 
Thucydides relates a thing as historical, 
provided it can be explained in any way.”’ 
(Lect. on Anc. Hist. i. 360.) This is 
saying a great deal for any writer, and 
Mr. Keightley (no incompetent judge) 
owns that a suspicion that ‘‘ on points of 
history Aristotle is not always the very 
best authority,” has more than once crossed 
his mind. (Hist. of Greece, 5th ed. p. 
288.) The note from Miiller’s Dorians, 
at p. 64, contradicting his censure of the 
Spartan women, must be thrown into the 
less favourable scale. This treatise also 
lies under the disadvantage of being in- 
complete. Mr. Blakesley, in his erudite 
Life of Aristotle, classes it among the 
note-books, which the author kept for 
future publication, but never finished; 
whence arise its imperfections, contradic- 
tions, and obscurities. (pp. 140, 160.) On 
this account the student will find Duval’s 
Analytical Synopsis, or Heinsius’ Para- 
phrase, a desirable accompaniment. 

The editor has not distinguished his 
own notes from those of his predecessors, 
so that we can only positively ascribe to 
himself those which refer to recent writers; 
for instance, Thirlwall, who is often quoted. 
Having occasion at p. 77 to repeat the 
passage on Delphic swords, in a note (see 
p. 5), he not only makes a wrong refer- 
ence, but quotes a different translation, 
thus ignoring his own. Names are irre- 
gularly and even variously spelled, and 
the index is defective.t On the whole, 
however, this volume is not deficient in 
the requisites of translations, and for 
students who are preparing for examina- 
tion (and who care little whether author- 
ship be individual or composite) it will 
perform the usual good services. But 
English readers (an increasing class) will 
find the diffuser paraphrase of Gillies more 
convenient, though some of his remarks 
have been confuted by time. For those 
who wish for a translation, without the 
dishonours of a crib, the French version 
of Thurot (Didot, Paris, 1824) will answer 





* He differs entirely, however, from 
Aristotle on the interest of loans (p. 243.) 

t At p. 204, the distinguished Hellenist 
Coray is called Cora@s, as would be the 
case in Greek or Latin. The author of 
the Politics might as well be called Aris- 
toteles in the title-page, 
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the purpose, though its scanty index is 
rather prejudicial to its utility. 





Wiltshire Tales, illustrative of the 
Dialect and Manners of the Rustic Popu- 
lation of that County. By John Yonge 
Akerman. 12mo.— These tales, which 
have already appeared in a fugitive form, 
are written by one who has been conver- 
sant from his boyhood with the rural popu- 
lation of Wiltshire, and has, we believe, 
from that period made its language his 
study. A Wiltshire Glossary was published 
by Mr. Akerman a few years ago ; in these 
tales he not only exemplifies the use of 
the ancient dialect still there prevalent, 
but he has interwoven its dialogue with 
equally characteristic traits of the manners, 
the sentiments, and superstitions of the 
peasantry. His pages will often raise a 
smile, and not less frequently in the re- 
flective mind a sigh; for Mr. Akerman 
does not conceal the innate vices of his 
compatriots; but he will have performed 
a useful part if he directs the schoolmaster 
to their eradication. 





Electoral Facts, from 1832 to 1853. 
By Charles R. Dod, Esg. 12mo.—We 
described the nature of this very useful 
manual in our Magazine for June, 1852. 
The book has received in this second edi- 
tion a thorough revision throughout, where- 
by it is brought up to the recognition of 
the latest changes, including the results of 
the Election Petitions as well as the polls 
of the last Election. It may now be re- 
garded as a complete political Gazetteer. 





The Days of Battle; or, Quatre Bras 
and Waterloo. By an Englishwoman 
resident in Brussels in June, 1815; au- 
thor of Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 
—This is, as far as the narrative goes, we 
think, by much the most spirited, life-like 
record of the memorable days it chronicles 
which we possess. Of course we mean as 
to the impression produced on the resi- 
dents at Brussels, Antwerp, &c. by the 
Battle and its consequences. In no other 
contemporary account do we remember to 
have seen such a picture of the hurry, the 
panic, the anguish, the despair, and the 
sudden overwhelming return to hope and 
certainty of conquest, which may be found 
in these most graphic pages. In no other 
record of any battle do we remember to 
have been so impressed by the awfully 
rapid transition from feasting and splen- 
dour and the pride of warlike beauty to 
carnage, to havoc, blood, and dust, and 
tears. 


Few, few shall part where many meet. 
Even at this distance of time the heart 
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sickens and turns faint at the thought of 
the sufferings of the wounded after Water- 
loo. For four days and nights some of 
these unhappy men were exposed to the 
tortures of a fierce sun by day antl heavy 
dews at night. Many lay under heaps of 
slain. Many were tortured with thirst 
nearly all that time ; and yet there was no 
want of benevolent desire to mitigate their 
pains. The peasantry made long journeys 
to bring them drink, and every effort was 
made to remove them as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

In the midst of all these, which are but 
a small portion of the horrors recorded, it 
is impossible not to smile at the first an- 
nouncement of the victory by five High- 
landers to the inhabitants of Antwerp. 
One of the old Flemish women, more 
eager than the rest, says our Author, 
‘* seized a Highlander by his coat, pulling 
at it, and making the most ludicrous gest- 
ures imaginable, to induce him to attend 
to her, while he, quite forgetting, in his 
transport, that the old woman did not un- 
derstand Scotch, kept vociferating that 
‘ Boney was beat, and rinuing awa’ till his 
ain country as fast as he could gang.’ 
Again, ‘ Hout, ye auld gowk, dinna ye ken 
that Boney’s beat? What, ar ye deef? 
Daresay the wife—I say Boney’s beat, 
woman.’’’ Another curious scene pre- 
sented itself. ‘‘ At the door of our hotel 
an English lady, who had apparently at- 
tained the full meridian of life, with a 
night-cap on the top of her head, disco- 
vering her hair in papillotes beneath, at- 
tired in a long white flannel dressing- 
gown with the sleeves tucked up above 
the elbows, was flying about in a dis- 
tracted manner, loudly proclaiming the 
glorious tidings, continually repeating the 
same thing, and rejoicing, lamenting, won- 
dering, pitying, and exclaiming, all in the 
same breath. In vain did her maid pur- 
sue her with a great shawl, which occa- 
sionally she succeeded in putting upon her 
shoulders, but which invariably fell off 
again the next moment. In vain did an- 
other lady, whose dress and mind were 
rather more composed, endeavour to en- 
tice her away. She could not be brought 
to pay the smallest attention, and I left 
her still talking as fast as ever, and stand- 
ing in this curious dishabille among gen- 
tlemen and footmen, and officers and sol- 
diers, and valets-de-place, and in full view 
of the multitudes who thronged the great 
Place de Maire.’’ 

But perhaps the most extraordinary 
part is the overpowering impulse of curi- 
osity which led many delicate women, 
even, to visit the awful and dreadful field 
of death within a very few days of the 
Battle, not instigated by personal anxiety, 
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not even, we fear, by general feelings of 
humanity. What it was to go there, the 
Lady herself must tell: to read of it is 
enough, and too much. 





The City of Rome, its Edifices and its 
People. 12mo. pp. viii. 252.—Juvenal’s 
notable question, Quid Rome faciam ’ 
abstractedly considered, is of some im- 
portance to those persons who cannot 
spare the time or afford the expense of the 
journey. To such persons this volume is 
a kind of substitute ; but whether it will 
console them for the loss, by the informa- 
tion it contains, or aggravate the disap- 
pointment, must be left for individual 
cases to decide. 





A Manual for Godfathers and God- 
mothers. By G. Hill, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 
pp. 110.—This volume is as comprehen- 
sive as its size admits of, on the antiquity, 
design, and duty of the office of sponsor. 
At p. 73, the words of response ‘‘ I will”’ 
are well explained to mean willingness, 
rather than self-sufficiency. In some other 
cases the explanations appear more forced, 
and consequently less acceptable. 





Palmoni, an Essay on the Chronological 


Antiquarian Researches. 
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and Numerical Systems among the An- 
cient Jews. 8vo. pp. xii. 681.—The title 
of this volume, which is taken from the 
margin of Daniel viii. 13, means “ the 
numberer of secrets.’? We cannot enter 
into its arguments, neither do we distinctly 
comprehend its design. It contains much 
erudition, and much speculation of a 
hazardous kind. One of its hypotheses is, 
that the books which bear the name of 
Josephus were not written by him, but by 
a Christian, who thought he would serve 
the cause of Christianity, “by assuming 
the name of a celebrated Jewish com- 
mander.” (p. 572.) We wish there were 
no such instances of early forgeries to ac- 
credit this conjecture, but unfortunately 
there are too many. 





Ten Sermons of Religion. By T. Par- 
ker. Post 8v0. pp. 361.— The author 
professes to believe that there are great 
truths in this book, and admits that there 
must also be errors. As it issues from a 
school with which we do not sympathise, 
we are in a position better suited to espy 
the latter, than to appreciate the former. 
Some practical hints may be gathered from 
it, but its doctrinal views must be regarded 
with caution at least. 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

June 2. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

Patrick Macintyre, esq. F.R.G.S. Se- 
cretary of the United Kingdom Life As- 
surance Company, and Henry H. Breen, 
esq. of St. Lucia, and author of a work 
oo its History and Statistics, were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 

Dr. Roots exhibited an iron sword- 
blade, with a portion of the worden handle 
adhering to it, found in the bed of the 
Thames at Kingston, near the spot where 
so many Roman weapons have been pre- 
viously recovered. 

Mr. Figg exhibited the figure of a 
knight on horseback in pottery, adapted 
as a drinking vessel, found at Lewes in 
1846. By the pryck spur on the heel of 
the knight, the figure is concluded to be as 
old as the reign of Henry III. 

Lord Londesborough exhibited a spear- 
head found in a grave at Treves. 

Jobn Burder, esq. F.S.A. exhibited, by the 
hands of Mr. J. G. Nichols, a brass seal, 
found last year within the timber of a tree 
at Crondale common, near Farnham. It is 
one of the seals made for the office of 
Sheriff, representing the castle or prison 
of the county, with the shield of the 


Sheriff's arms in front. From the accom- 
panying initials j, g, and the arms, which 
are ten pellets, 4, 3, 2,1, Mr. Nichols 
was disposed to assign it to John Gifford, 
who was Sheriff of the conjoint counties of 
Bedford and Buckingham in 1417, one of 
the coats of Gifford being ten torteaux. 
Mr. Akerman, as Secretary, in a letter 
to the President, reported the result of a 
visit to the church of the Holy Trinity in 
the Minories, on the invitation of Mr. 
Hill the perpetual curate of that church, 
to inspect a stone coffin which had just 
been discovered on the site of the reli- 
gious house of the Nuns of St. Clare, or 
Nuns Minoresses, which gave the name to 
that neighbourhood. Instead of a stone 
coffin of the usual medieval character, 
Mr. Akerman found a sarcophagus of stone, 
ornamented with sculptures, a profile of a 
male head being carved in a medallion in 
the centre of one side, and baskets of fruit 
represented at either end. The sarcopha- 
gus contained a leaden coffin, in which lay 
the remains of a child about eight years 
ofage. The leaden coffin was ornamented 
with escallop-shells, and a kind of beaded 
ornament, like that found at Colchester, 
and others discovered in England, and 
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noticed by Mr. Roach Smith in the Journal 
of the Archeological Association. This 
coffin was engraved in Mr. Akerman’s 
Archeological Index, as a type of this de- 
scription of Roman or Romano-British in- 
terment. Weever, in his Funeral Monu- 
ments, had noticed the discovery of a 
coffin at Stepney, similarly ornamented. 
Mr. Akerman observed that, although 
these ornaments of the escallop-shell were 
not the usually recognised symbols of 
Christianity, he yet thought that the 
basket of fruit (or loaves, for they are 
thus represented in the caacombs of 
Rome), the circumstance of the sarcopha- 
gus being carved on one side only, as if to 
fit it to a wall, and the occurrence of the 
escallop-shell on several specimens—the 
same object differently disposed—would 
almost favour the belief that the interment 
was of the early Christian period ; and 
that the escallop-shell, whatever might be 
the popular origin assigned to it, is in 
reality a primitive Christian symbol. He 
did not venture to assert that such was the 
fact, but he considered the subject well 
worthy of investigation. 

J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. communicated 
some further remarks on the career of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, embracing an account of 
his brief government of Jersey, his arrest 
and imprisonment at Winchester, his sub- 
sequent removal to the Tower, and, finally, 
his illegal trial and execution. The notice 
was illustrated by some letters of Raleigh 
hitherto unpublished. 

June 9. John Bruce, esq. Treas. in the 
chair. 

A letter from Robert Lemon, esq. F.S.A. 
announced the further donation to the So- 
ciety’s collection, from himself, of twenty- 
one Proclamations and five Broadsides, 
three of the former, of the reign of Charles 
the First, having the indorsement of Arch- 
bishop Laud; and from Arthur Taylor, 
esq. of twelve or fourteen Broadsides. 

George Scharf, esq. exhibited several 
drawings of the crypt lately removed from 
Gerard’s Hall, London, which he has made 
for the Society. 

Henry Bowden, esq. exhibited the seal- 
ring of Sampson Erdeswick, the Stafford- 
shire antiquary, set with his arms, cut in 
crystal. Mr. Bowden is a descendant of 
Erdeswick. 

Edmund Waterton, esq. exhibited a gilt 


ring bearing the monogram Christos, 
’ 

found in the Catacombs at Rome, and now 

belonging to J. W. Amherst, esq. 

Capt. Sir Everard Home, Bart. com- 
municated a description, written by Charles 
Forbes, M.D. Assistant Surgeon of H.M.S. 
Calliope, of a visit to the interior of Tonga- 
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taboo, one of the South Sea islands, in 
which were found barrows, reminding him 
of those in the counties of Wilts and Dorset, 
and a monument of coral-rock, bearing a 
striking resemblance to the larger gateway- 
looking stones at Stonehenge, with this 
difference, that the cross-piece is let in 
upon its edge into the side-posts. It is 
called by the natives Mani’s burden, its 
erection being attributed to their god Mani. 

The Rev. John Webb, F.S.A. of Tretire, 
exhibited a miniature which came into his 
possession with many papers relative to 
the Cromwell family, and which he had 
some reason to conjecture to be the portrait 
of Henry Cromwell, the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

H. Claude Hamilton, esq. read an ac- 
count of the origin of the Chapelle de 
Bourgoyne at Antwerp, translated from 
the account of that structure written by 
Baron Jolly. In this chapel the marriage 
of Philip le Bel was solemnized; and it is 
still decorated with heraldic paintings which 
are very perfect and remarkable. 

June 16. Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. V.P. 

Lewis Powell, M.D. of John-street, Ber- 
keley-square, John Loughborough Pearson, 
esq. of Delahay-st. architect, and the Rev. 
Ralph Lindsay Loughborough, Vicar of 
Pirton, Herts. were elected Fellows of the 
Society. 

John Britton, esq. exhibited to the Society 
two MS. volumes, a Diary anda Common- 
place Book, of Dr. William Stukeley, with 
several of the Doctor’s drawings ; three 
autograph letters from Bertram to Stuke- 
ley ; and a portfolio of sketches and 
drawings by Mr. John Carter, formerly 
draughtsman to the Society of Antiquaries. 

Octavius Morgan, esq. exhibited various 
objects of antiquity in silver, brass, and 
pottery; Mr. Forrest exhibited an Egyptian 
signet-ring of gold, containing a scarabzeus 
inscribed with hieroglyphs ; and W. W. 
E. Wynn, esq. a silver chalice belonging 
to the private chapel at Reig, in Mon- 
mouthshire. 

Professor Willis, of Cambridge, read a 
paper on the Architectural History of the 
Monastic Buildings attached to the Ca- 
thedral of Canterbury. A detailed plan, 
from an original survey by the author, 
was exhibited, shewing the whole of the 
existing remains of these buildings, and 
their connection with the houses of the 
dean, canons, and other residents within 
the close, together with the almonry and 
the site of the archbishop’s palace. This 
was accompanied by a large fac-simile of 
the well-known plan of the monastery made 
in the twelfth century, and contained in a 
manuscript at Trinity college, Cambridge, 
attributed to the monk Eadwin. This 
plan was published in the Vetusta Monu- 
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menta long since, but without the colours 
by which the original purpose of the plan 
is made clear. Wibert, prior of Canter- 
bury, died in 1167, and it is recorded of 
him that he contrived and made the con- 
duits of water in all the offices within the 
court of the priory, bringing it from a 
source about a mile from the city under- 
ground by pipes of lead. In the ancient 
plan in question the course of the water 
from the source through corn-fields, vine- 
yards, &c. to the city wall, and thence its 
distribution to the various buildings of the 
monastery, is minutely shewn, and made 
clear by different colours. There is also 
in the same manuscript a kind of skeleton 
plan or diagram in further illustration of 
the same hydraulic system. (This plan, of 
which a fac-simile was exhibited, has never 
been published.) It is clear that the 
drawings in question were made not so 
much for the sake of exhibiting the distri- 
bution of the monastic buildings, which in 
fact resembled those of other monasteries, 
as for the purpose of shewing the complete 
and ingenious mechanism for the supply 
of water. The same source has been em- 
ployed in this manner ever since, and to 
this day the whole of the residences in the 
cathedral close are abundantly supplied 
from it. The position of the reservoirs 
and the directions of the pipes are now 
necessarily different from those indivated 
in the plan; but the springs themselves 
are on a higher level than the tower of the 
cathedral, and the water is consequently 
delivered into a cistern at such an eleva- 
tion above the ground as to enable it to be 
distributed to the upper stories of the 
houses as it was in the twelfth century. 
Eadwin’s plan fortunately has the names 
of all the principal offices of the monastery 
written upon them. The author of the 
paper, comparing one by one the buildings 
in Eadwin’s plan with the remains of 
buildings shewn in his own survey, proved 
that, in every instance in which an edifice 
was marked in the Norman plan, Norman 
remains were either still in existence in a 
greater or less degree of preservation, or 
else the remains of a building in a subse- 
quent style, the substitution of which for 
the primary one could be shewn from the 
recorded works of the various priors. 
The general coincidence of Eadwin’s plan 
with the actual buildings in all its propor- 
tions, due allowance being made for the 
method of delineation employed, was shewn 
to be remarkably close and accurate. The 
documents which contain the written his- 
tory of the buildings from the Conquest 
to the dissolution, and foundation of the 
present chapter, were then indicated and 
examined. Some of these, from the 
Treasury at Canterbury, have escaped pre- 
10 


vious writers, but the greater part have 
been long familiar to antiquaries in the 
pages of Somner, Batteley, Dart, Wharton, 
&c. although disfigured in many cases by 
inaccuracies which have been now corrected 
by resorting to the originals. By applying 
to these documents and to their compari- 
son with the existing remains, the re- 
sources of that knowledge of the architec- 
tural characteristics of the medieval styles 
which has been so highly cultivated in the 
present century, the Professor proceeded 
to work out a much more complete ac- 
count of the distribution of this celebrated 
and important monastery than has hitherto 
appeared. 

The drawings exhibited in illustration of 
Professor Willis’s paper were—1. Plan of 
the Cathedral Close at Canterbury, shewing 
the whole of the existing remains of the 
monastic buildings, and their connection 
with the present houses of the dean,canons, 
&c. together with the almonry and the 
ruins of the Archbishop's palace ; an ori- 
ginal survey by Professor Willis. 2. 3. 
Large fac-simile copies of the plan of 
the monastery by Eadwin, and of a diagram 
shewing the waterworks, from the same 
manuscript. 4. Plan and elevation of the 
principal reservoir (commonly called the 
baptistery) in its present state, with the 
cloisters appended to its east and west sides, 
accompanied by an enlarged fac-simile of 
the representation of the same in Eadwin’s 
plan. 5. Enlarged fac-simile of Eadwin’s 
drawing of the lavatory in the cloister. 
6. Plan and section of the Norman neces- 
sarium from the existing remains. 

It was announced that the proposed new 
Statutes recommended by the Committee 
appointed for the revision of the Society's 
existing statutes would be circulated to 
the members during the recess; and the 
meetings were then adjourned to the 17th 
of November. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 

June 3. Octavius Morgan, esq. M.P. 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

Edward Hawkins, esq. related the dis- 
covery, during the previous week, of a 
Roman sarcophagus of stone, found in 
making excavations for a warehouse near 
Haydon-square, Minories (as already de- 
scribed in jour report of the Society of 
Antiquaries). Mr. Hawkins stated that 
the sarcophagus and leaden coffin were 
evidently of different ages ; and that it 
was probable that bo/h were used fora 
second time upon the interment of the 
child. The leaden coffin was originally 
too long for the sarcophagus, and one 
end was folded up. Mr. Hawkins further 
expressed his gratification that, with the 
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ready assent of all parties interested in 
the discovery, the sarcophagus and coffin 
had been presented to the British Ma- 
seum, as the most appropriate place for 
their preservation, in the rooms now de- 
voted to British antiquities. The human 
remains had been forthwith interred by 
Mr. Hill’s permission. 

The Rev. W. Hastings Kelke gave an 
account of three monumental statues at 
Clifton Reynes, Bucks, with an endeavour 
to ascertain their date, and the persons 
whom they were intended to commemorate. 
They consist of the effigies of a knight and 
lady, of the time of Edward II., or very 
early in the following reign, carved in oak, 
and well preserved ; and those of another 
knight and his lady, sculptured in fine 
white stone, bearing some resemblance to 
alabaster. The former Mr. Kelke is dis- 
posed to assign to Sir Ralph de Reynes, 
the first of his family who possessed the 
manor and advowson of Clifton, and who 
died about 1310. The other statues may 
represent his great-grandson Sir John, 
with his first wife, heiress of Sir Peter 
Scudamore of Wiltshire. He died in 1428. 
At the feet of the knight lies his favourite 
dog; and here Mr. Kelke pointed out an 
interesting evidence of the feeling and care 
with which these sepulchral portraitures 
were designed. On the collar the name 
of the dog is recorded, Bo, in letters in 
high relief. This monument, it may be 
observed, was in all probability erected in 
the lifetime of the knight. Two similar 
instances occur in other parts of England 
where the name of the faithful dog is thus 
commemorated on the tomb: on one, at 
the feet of a lady, in a church near Tewkes- 
bury, the name is Tir. 

Mr. Edward Godwin, of Bristol, com 
municated notices of ancient ecclesiastical 
buildings in Cornwall, illustrated by a 
series of beautiful drawings and plans, 
exhibiting the peculiar architectural fea- 
tures of the Cornish churches. 

The Rev. John Webb gave an account 
of a massive iron ring which he exhibited : 
it had been found near Goodrich Castle 
last winter, deposited between two human 
skeletons. It is formed in two pieces, 
adjusted together by tenons and sockets, 
and appears undeniably intended to be 
worn as a collar, most probably, from its 
massive proportions and the absence of 
all ornament, by a slave. The mode of 
uniting the parts admits of their being so 
readily separated, that this curious relic 
cannot be regarded as having served for 
the constraint of a prisoner. Several 
bronze collars, adjusted in precisely simi- 
lar manner, and highly ornamented, have 
been found in England, attributed to the 
Saxon age; and the most probable opinion 
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seems to be that Mr. Webb’s singular 
collar had been that of a serf, in the same 
period, with whose body, possibly in re- 
membrance of his manumission, it had 
been deposited. 

Mr. W. W. Wynne, M.P., gave an ac- 
count of the discovery of four bronze 
vessels, near Llanbeder, Merionethshire, 
placed upon a flat stone in a kind of cairn. 
They were laid before the meeting, and 
are of the Roman period ; in one of them 
were found several hundreds of coins, now 
at Mostyn. Mr. Wynne produced also 
some documents under the Great Seal of 
Elizabeth, and bearing her sign-manual : 
they relate to certain transactions in the 
Low Countries in which Sir Thomas 
Gresham was engaged. Also a remarkable 
document, with the seal and signature of 
Francis I., being the counterpart of the 
treaty between Henry VIII. and that sove- 
reign, regarding the projected war with the 
Grand Turk in 1532. 

The Rev. Edward Trollope sent an im- 
pression from a seal of Henry Earl of 
Lancaster, found in Lincolnshire; and 
drawings of two richly sculptured Norman 
door-ways at the church of Quenington, 
Gloucestershire, and of two singular 
sculptured figures, apparently representing 
pilgrims, lately found at Lincoln cathedral, 
on the eastern gable of the Consistory 
Court. They are of the time of Edward I. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan exhibited a table- 
clock, of singular form, date about 1550, 
a richly coloured pitcher of enamelled 
Nuremburg ware, and a collection of 
weapons and arrow-heads of flint and ob- 
sidian, from North America, identical in 
their forms with the primeval stone wea- 
pons of Europe. 

Amongst other antiquities exhibited was 
the brass offertory dish, bearing an in- 
scription in runes, as explained by Mr. 
Kemble, found in the ruins of Chertsey 
Abbey: it was produced by Mr. Franks, 
as also drawings by Mr. Scharf of some 
remarkable Roman urns found at Oundle, 
one of them unique in the artistic beauty 
of the designs moulded upon it. Mr. 
Arthur Trollope sent a bronze fibula from 
Lincoln, of a very rare form in England ; 
and Mr. Way produced an _ inscribed 
hunting-pot or caldron of bell-metal, from 
Cambridgeshire. Mr. Figg communicated 
the discovery of a very curious bronze 
ornament, enamelled, and similar to those 
from Stanwick, presented by the Duke of 
Northumberland to the British Museum. 
It was found on the Sussex downs, near 
Wilmington. Mr. Desborough Bedford 
brought two miniature portraits, one of 
them considered to be Sir Edward Hoby, 
in the reign of Elizabeth ; and a fine ring, 
set with a diamond, once worn by Bishop 
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Burnet, and bequeathed by that prelate to 
his second son. 

The Society adjourned to July 12, when 
the annual meeting will commence at 
Chichester, as announced in our last 
number, p. 623. 





BRITISH AKCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

June 8. Mr. Lott brought for exhibi- 
tion an iron spur of the sixteenth century, 
two chasings in brass representing Christ’s 
Agony in the Garden and the Ascension, 
a bronze paint-box of some Eastern beauty, 
and a little brass figure of Ceres. Mr. 
Thomas Gunston exhibited some rubbings 
recently obtained during repairs at the 
fine old church at Chinnor, Oxon. The 
churchwarden, Mr. W. Halton, kindly 
allowed them to be taken, as necessity 
shortly obliges their concealment from 
view. They commemorate Sir Reginald 
de Malyns and his two wives, and were 
found upon the floor of the aisle entirely 
covered over with pews. They offered 
interesting specimens of the costume of 
the fourteenth century. The shields of 
arms are lost. Mr. Gunston also exhibited 
a rubbing of Reginald Malyns, esq. of the 
date of 1430, from the same church. Mr. 
C. Spence, of Devonport, presented a fac- 
simile of the matrix of the well-known seal 
of Milo of Gloucester, the original having 
been for some time in his charge. The 
Rev. Thos. Hugo exhibited an encaustic 
tile found some feet above the sarcopha- 
gus and coffin lately discovered in Haydon- 
square, Minories. Mr. Pidgeon, the drafts- 
man to the Association, laid upon the table 
a series of drawings representing the sar- 
cophagus, &c. and the Rev. Mr. Hugo 
read an account of the discovery. 

Mr. George Vere Irving read a paper 
‘On the Ancient Standard Weights and 
Measures of the Kingdom of Scotland.”’ 
The subject was traced from the time of 
King David I. (1124—1153) down to the 
Union, the treaty of which put an end to 
the national Scotch weights as a legal 
standard, although they continued to be 
used down to the passing of the Act for 
the Imperial standard, and in some in- 
stances even subsequently. The original 
weights and measures were exhibited in 
illustration of the paper. 

The chairman announced the adjourn- 
ment of the ordinary meetings of the 
Association until November next. And 
stated that the Tenth Annual Congress 
would be held at Rochester during the 
last week in July. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

May 26. Mr. Evans read a paper “ On 

some Unpublished Coins of Carausius ;’’ 

in which he called attention to some speci- 
10 


mens not mentioned in any of the numer- 
ous works which treat of the money of 
that celebrated usurper. The first was a 
copper coin belonging to the Earl of Veru- 
lam, found on the site of the ancient city 
from which he derives his title. Its pecu- 
liarity is, the legend on the reverse, 
EXPECTATE,—which has only been ob- 
served hithevto on a coin in the Hunterian 
Museum at Glasgow. The device, how- 
ever, on these two coins is different. Ano- 
ther specimen bears the legend satvs 
pvBLica. Mr. Evans remarked, that, 
though this type was published in Mr. 
Akerman’s work as long ago as 1834, while 
the ‘‘ Monumenta Historica Britannica’’ 
did not appear till 1848,—in the latter 
work all mention of such a legend as SALVs 
PVBLICA on the coins of Carausius is 
most perversely omitted. 

Mr. Bergne read a letter (communicated 
by C. R. Smith, esq.), from the Abbé 
Cauchy, ‘‘ On Four Coins, found at Anvers, 
in a Merovingian Cemetery.’’ The letter 
was accompanied by admirable tracings of 
the coins on isinglass paper. 

Mr. Vaux read a letter addressed by C. 
T. Newton, esq. H.M. Vice-Consul at 
Mytilene, dated Rhodes, April 18, 1853, 
On some Rare Greek Coins lately pro- 
cured by him, and which he agrees with 
M. Ivanoff, the Russian Consul at Smyrna, 
in attributing to Hecatomnus, king of 
Caria. Their type is,—on the obverse, a 
lion’s head to the left, jaws extended, and 
tongue hanging out, above which, EKA ; 
and on the reverse, a star of eight points. 
The chief reasons in support of this attri- 
bution are the resemblance which the coins 
bear to a very rare coin described by 
Eckhel (Doct. Num. Vet. IT. p. 596), with 
the legend EKATOM; the discovery of 
these coins at Budrum, the ancient Hali- 
carnassus, and the capital of the Carian 
monarchy ; and the similarity which they 
bear to the silver coins of Cnidus both in 
general character and style of execution. 
Mr. Newton remarked, that the combina- 
tion of the Lion and the Star was by no 
means new to numismatists; and that this 
type was known to occur on coins of 
Miletus, and on one of Evagoras, king of 
Cyprus, while a number of similar types 
are engraven by the Duc de Luynes in his 
recent beautiful work on the coins of that 
island. The duke is of opinion, in that 
work, that the lion is a symbol of the 
sun’s excessive heat in Cyprus,—a view 
which Mr. Newton considers may be ac- 
cepted, and is applicable with equal justice 
to the coins of Hecatomnus. It is per- 
fectly natural that the same symbol should 
be adopted by contemporary and alliep 
monarchs in countries such near neigh- 
bours as Caria and Cyprus, 
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KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF LRELAND 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At the May meeting of this Society, 
among various donations to the museum, 
Mr. George Bolger, of the bell foundry 
of Hodges in Dublin, presented two re- 
markably fine bronze celts, and expressed 
his intention of contributing similar re- 
mains on future occasions, as they often 
come into his hands in the course of 
business. 

The Rev. James Graves read a descrip- 
tion of a sepulchr: tumulus, discovered 
on the lands of Cuffsborough, in the 
parish of Aghaboe, Queen’s County. It 
contained a sepulchral chamber of the 
nature of the celebrated example of New 
Grange; and Mr. Graves conjectures that, 
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while the tumuli of New Grange, Dowth, 
Knowth, &c. were royal sepulchres, the 
Cuffsborough tumulus was, most probably, 
the burial-place of the petty chief of the 
district. It has been entirely destroyed. 

Mr. Hackett, of Middleton, communi- 
cated some legendary stories illustrative 
of ancient Irish superstitions: and other 
papers were received from the Rev. James 
Mead, on an ancient ring-dial found at 
Shankill; from T. L. Cooke, esq. on the 
cross of Banagher; from the Rev. A. B. 
Rowan, on the disputed monument at 
Holy Cross; from Sir Erasmus Dixon 
Burroughs, Bart. on the old mode of 
Swearing-in the Mayors of Dublin; and 
from Mr. Daniel Byrne, of Timahoe, on 
some Queen’s County traditions. 








HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


The demands of Prince Menschikoff 
on the Turkish Government have been 
finally rejected by the Porte, and the 
Prince consequently left Constantinople 
on the 22nd May. The point upon which 
the final difference occurred appears to 
have been the demand of a treaty ratifying 
the privileges already granted to the Greek 
Christians in the Turkish empire, and 
placing them under the protectorate of 
Russia. The refusal of the Porte is sup- 
ported by the general approval of the re- 
presentatives of the principal European 
governments, and the French and English 
fleets have been ordered to the mouth of 
the Dardanelles. The English fleet under 
Admiral Dundas left Malta on the 8th, 
and arrived in the Bay of Besika on the 
13th June. The Emperor Nicholas has 
communicated his ultimatum in a letter to 
the Sultan, and it is reported that this has 
met with a decided refusal. The Russian 
government has also addressed a circular 
note to its representatives at the various 
European courts, which has been made 
public. This note defends the course 
which has been pursued in these negocia- 
tions, and states the terms now demanded 
from Turkey. These are, that an official 
note shall be addressed hy the Porte to 
the Russian representative, pledging the 
former that the present privileges of the 
Christian subjects of Turkey shall be 
maintained. On both sides active warlike 
preparations are going on. The Russian 
government threatens, on the refusal of 
its ultimatum, an immediate occupation 
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of the Danubian Principalities, but denies 
that this would be an act of war. It is 
said that the interference of Austria has 
been requested by Russia to induce the 
Porte to submit to the terms required, 
and that Austria, though declining this 
task, has undertaken to endeavour to find 
some means of reconciling the differences 
between the other powers. Meanwhile the 
Sultan has issued a decree confirming the 
privileges of the Greek Christians, and is 
ready, on the first indication of a friendly 
feeling on the part of Russia, to send a 
special embassy to St. Petersburg to com- 
municate this decree to the Emperor. 

In Jamaica the difficulties between the 
Governor, Sir Charles Grey, and the 
House of Assembly still continue, and the 
supplies have been stopped. The Go- 
vernor, who is supported by the Legisla.. 
tive Council, threatens to disband the 
police and shut up the courts of justice. 
The termination of the contest seems at 
present doubtful, but many moderate per- 
sons urge strongly the recall of the Go- 
vernor, as the only means of conciliation. 

Riots have taken place at Quebec and 
Montreal, excited by the lectures of the 
well-known Father Gavazzi. At the lat- 
ter place a collision took place on the 9th 
between the military and the mob, in 
which 7 persons were killed and about 16 
wounded, some of them mortally. 

From Burmah we learn that the town 
of Beling, which had been captured by the 
Burmese insurgents, has been re-captured 
by our forces with the loss of 30 killed 
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and wounded. Negociations for peace 
have been for some time in progress, and 
the Governor-General has allowed the 
Burmese Commissioners thirty days to 
consider his terms. If these should not 
be agreed to within the time allowed, an 
advance upon Ava is to be made. 

On the 16th April the first railway in 
India was opened, extending for twenty- 
four miles from Bombay to Tannah. It 


was commenced on the 3ist Oct. 1850. 
The principal works were an embankment 
across Sion Marsh, a cutting for a mile 
and a half at Salsette, and a viaduct about 
1000 feet in length over the Tannah river. 

On the 18th of June Prince Albert, the 
nephew of the King of Saxony, and next 
heir to the Crown, was married to the 
Princess Carola of Wasa, the daughter of 
the ex-King of Sweden. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


On the 16th June the King and Queen 
of Hanover, accompanied by the Crown 
Prince and the Princesses, landed at 
Woolwich, and proceeded to the residence 
of the Hanoverian Legation in Grosvenor- 
place. 

A military camp having been formed at 
Chobham Common, four miles from Chert- 
sey, it was occupied by troops on the 14th 
of June. The regiments who have been 
summoned in the first instance to this 
summer exercise are the 95th, the 50th, 
the 93rd, and 38th; the Horse and Foot 
Artillery, the Rifle Brigade; and of 
cavalry, the Ist Life Guards, 17th Lancers, 
13th Light Dragoons, and 6th Carbineers. 
The chief command of the camp is en- 
trusted to Lieut.-General Lord Seaton, and 
that of the Cavalry to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge. The first grand field-day 
was the 17th of June; and on the 20th the 
camp was visited by the Queen and Prince 
Albert, accompanied by the King and 
Queen of Hanover, the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, the Duke of Saxe Coburg, the 
Her. Grand Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, 
and other illustrious personages. Lord 
Viscount Hardinge, the General Com- 
manding-in-Chief, was present with a very 
numerous staff, and by the Queen’s com- 
mands has notified to the troops an ex- 
pression of her perfect satisfaction. 

On the 16th June, Prince Albert offi- 
ciated at the laying of the foundation stone 
of the Asylum for Idiots at Earlswood 
Common, near Reigate, the Bishop of 
Winchester offering prayers at the solem- 
nity. This institution was founded in 
London on the 27th Oct. 1847, and is 
intended to afford protection and comfort 
to all the objects of its care, with the hope 
of restoring some, by careful training, to 
be useful and happy members of society. 
The architect is Mr. Moffatt, and the 
amount of the contract 29,4407. 

On the 26th May, an old building in 
the centre of the town of Watford, used 
as the Corn Exchange and Market-house, 
was destroyed by fire. It contained a con- 
siderable quantity of corn, and the King’s 
Head and Spread Eagle inns, with some 


other neighbouring houses, were mucy 
damaged. The Market-house was par- 
tially burnt by a similar accident twenty- 
three years since. 

On the 2d June the Bishop of Roches- 
ter consecrated a new Church at Rosher- 
ville, in the parish of Northfleet, built by 
the side of the road from London to 
Gravesend. The town takes its name 
from the late Jeremiah Rosher, by whose 
children, consisting of seven brothers and 
a sister, the church has been erected at 
the expense of ntore than 5000/. and partly 
endowed with the sum of 10007. assigned 
to the trustees ef Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
Mr. George Rosher has also built a par- 
sonage-house at the cost of 1000/. and 
has further invested 300/. as a fund to- 
wards the repairs of the church, the 
patronage being vested in him and his 
heirs. The church is in the Early-English 
style of architecture, from the designs of 
Messrs. H. and I. Rose, of London. 

On the 21st June the ceremony took 
place of opening a spacious College, at 
Hurstperpoint, in Sussex, intended as a 
school for the sons of farmers and trades- 
men, and a college for the education of 
commercial schoolmasters, in the prin- 
ciples of the Established Church. The 
Provost, the Rev. N. Woodward, met the 
Bishop of Chichester, the Visitor of the 
College, and the assisting Bishops of 
Exeter and St. David's; and services were 
performed in a crypt under the dining- 
hall, which is fitted up as a temporary 
chapel, and a sermon preached by the 
Bishop of St. David’s. The buildings 
have been erected from the designs of 
Mr. R. C. Carpenter in the Middle Pointed 
style ; and they cover nearly two acres, 
the material being squared flint, with stone 
dressings. The foundation comprises ac- 
commodation for 300 boys, with six masters 
in holy orders, two chaplaincies, thirty-six 
sets of rooms for training masters, a chapel, 
hall (measuring 80 feet by 32), museum, 
libraries (for the masters and the boys), 
the Provost’s lodgings, an infirmary, &c. 
It is considered a branch of St. Nicholas 
College, Shoreham. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAzeETTE PREFERMENTS. 


May 20. Lord by ceed Loftus, now Secre- 
tary of Legation at Stuttgardt, to be Secretary 
of ation at Berlin. 

May 23. Cospatrick-Alexander Earl of Home 
to be Keeper of the Seal of Scotland. 

May 25. Fox Lord Panmure to be Keeper of 
the Privy Seal of Scotland.—George Deas, esq. 
to be one of the Lords of Session in Scotland, 

May 26. The Hon. Amelia Matilda Murray 
to be one of the Bedchamber Women in Ordi- 
nary to her Majesty, vice the Hon. Mrs. George 
Edward Anson, resigned. 

May 27. Coldstream Guards, Lieutenant and 
Capt. H. W. Cumming to be Capt. and Lieut.- 
Colone]l.—43rd Foot, Captain the Hon. P. E. 
Herbert to be Major.—52nd Foot, Major G. 
Campbell to be Lieut.-Col. ; brevet Major.J. A. 
Vigors to be Major.—8lst Foot, Major H. 
Renny to be Lieut.-Colonel; Captain J. H. 
Stewart to be Major.—Brevet: To have the 
rank of Major in the East Indies: Capt. C. V. 
Cox, Capt. A. Robertson, Capt. P. Christie, 
and Capt. H. A. Olpherts, all of the Bengal 
Artillery. 

May 28. William Julius Marshall, esq. to be 
one ot her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen- 
at-Arms, vice Peters. 

May 30. Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. George Cath- 
cart, Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Major-General Henry Somerset, B. to be 
Knights Commanders of the Bath: and Col. 
William Eyre, Lieut.-Colonel 73rd Foot ; Lieut.- 
Col. John Michel, 6th Foot ; Lieut.-Col. C. C. 
Yarborough, 91st Foot ; Lieut.-Col. J. M. Per- 
ceval, 12th Foot ; Lieut.-Col. G. T. C. Napier, 
late Lieut.-Col. Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be 
Companions of the Bath. 

May 31. Lieut.-Col. William Eyre, 73rd Foot, 
to be Aide-de-camp to her Majesty, with the 
rank of Colonel in the Army.—Majors F. G. A. 
Pinckney, 73rd Foot ; David Forbes, 91st Foot ; 
H. D. Kyle, 45th Foot ; C. H. Burnaby, K. Art. ; 
J. J. Bissett, Cape Mounted Riflemen ; Arthur 
Horne, 12th Foot; John Armstrong, Cape 
Mounted Riflemen ; W. E. Bedford, 60th Foot ; 
W. H. Tottenham, 12th Light Dragoons; R. N. 
Phillips, 43rd Foot; A. H. Horsford, Rifle Bri- 
gade, and the Hon, P. E. Herbert, 43rd Foot, 
to be Lieut.-Colonels in the Army.—Captains 
H. L. Maydwell, 41st Foot; Hon. R. W. P. 
Curzon, Grenadier Guards ; H. T. Vialls, 45th 
Foot; Hon. Adrian Hope, 60th Foot; R. P. 
Campbell, 73rd Foot; T. Addison, 2nd Foot ; 
C. D. Robertson, R. Eng.; J.C. Mansergh, 
6th Foot; Lord Alex. G. Russell, 1st Batt. Rifle 
Brigade, Deputy-Assist. Quartermaster-Gen. ; 
Richard Tylden, R. Eng. ; F. W. L. Hancock, 
74th Foot ; Edward Wellesley, 73rd Foot; E. 8. 
enyth, 2nd Foot; W. E. Bewes, 73rd Foot ; 
P. P. ae R. Art.; and Hon. G.'T. Devereux, 
R. Art. to be Majors. 

June 1. The Right Hon, Thomas Berry 
Cusack Smith, Master of the Rolls in Ireland; 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell, Knt. one of the Jus- 
tices of the Common Pleas in England; John 
Marshall, esq. one of the Senators of theCol- 
lege of Justice in Scotland; George William 
Wilshere Bramwell, esq. Q.C.; James An- 
derson, esq. Q.C.; Kirkman Daniel Hodg- 
son, esq.; Thomas Bazley, esq.; and Robert 
Slater, esq. to be Commissioners for inquiring 
into the expediency of assimilating the Mer- 
cantile Laws of the United Kingdom. 

June 3. 1st Dragoon Guards, Capt. G. Briggs 
to be Major.—2d Dragoon Guards, Major-Gen. 
the Hon, H. F.C. Cavendish to be Colonel.— 


52d Foot, Lieut.-Colonel R. G. Hughes, from 
80th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel, vice C. W. 
Forester, who retires upon g-- e— Foot, 
Major the Hon. R. A. G. Dalzell, from 8ist 
Foot, to be Major, vice Major A. T. Allan, who 
exchanges.—Brevet, Major W. D. P. Patton, 
74th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel in the Army.— 
William Beaver Neale, esq. (sometime British 
Vice-Consul at Alexandretta) to be Consul for 
the Continent of Greece and Island of Negro- 
pont, to reside at the Pireus. 

June4. Graham Willmore, esq. Q.C., wa 4 
Boden, esq., and Thomas Tower, esq. to be 
Commissioners of inquiry into the existence 
of corrupt practices at the last election for 
Cambridge. 

June 6. Dr. James Begbie to be one of Her 
eyes Physicians in Ordinary in Scotland. 

une 7. Edward Lee Godfrey, esq. to be 
Postmaster for Mauritius. 

June 10. 9th Foot, Major A. Borton to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. F. D. Lister to be Major. 

June 18. The Earl of Eglinton elected a 
Knight of the Thistle. 

June 20. The Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, 
the Right Hon. Sir John Patteson, Knight, 
and George Cornewall Lewis, esq. to be Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners for reper J into 
the existing state of the Corporation of the city 
of London. 

June 24. 55th Foot, Capt. Fred. A. Whimper 
to be Major. 





Carnarvonshire Rifle Militia, John Mac- 
donald, esq., late a Lieut.-Col. (Unatc.) in Her 
Majesty’s Service, to be Major.—Devon Militia 
Artillery, George Stucley Buck to be Lieut.- 
Col. Commandant.—Hampshire Militia Artil- 
lery, Claudius Shaw esq. K.S.F., late of R. Art. 
and Col. of Artillery, Brit. Auxiliary Legion of 
Spain, to be Major.—Artillery Corps of Royal 
Lancashire Militia, G. Hall, esq., late Capt. 
and brevet Major of Artillery, E.I.C. to be 
Captain, with brevet rank of Major.—3d_ Mid- 
dlesex Militia, Major R. Cannon, K.C, Charles 
III. and K.S.F. h. p. Madras Army, to be 
Lieut.-Colonel.—5th Middlesex Militia, Capt. 
J.T. Bowdoin, late Capt. 4th Dragoon Guards, 
to be Major. 





Major-Gen. the Hon. George Anson, M.P. 
to be Commander-in-Chief of the Presidency 
of Bengal. 

Joseph Townley, esq. and Thos. Shepperson, 
esq. elected Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 

Sir John Key, Bart. elected Chamberlain of 
London (Key 3185: Mr. Benj. Scott 2914.); 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Chatham.—Leicester Viney Vernon, esq. 
Clitheroe.—John 'T. W. Aspinall, esq. 
Harwich.—John Bradshaw, esq. 
Peterborough.—Geo. Hammond Whalley, esq. 
Plymouth.—Roundell Palmer, esq. 
Rye.—Wm. Alex. Mackinnon, esq. 





Nava PREFERMENTS. 


May 28. Rear-Adm. Sir C. Napier, K.C.B, 
to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Captain J R. 
Burton, K.H.to be Rear-Adm. on the Reserved 
Half-pay List ; Capt. W.F. Martin to be Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue; Retired Captains W. H. 
Smyth and H. Saumarez to be retired Rear- 
Admirals on the terms proposed Ist Sept, 1846, 
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June 6. In consideration of services of the 
undermentioned officers while co-operating 
with the Aon — the war in raria, 
Comm. W. K. Hall to be Captain; Mr. C. Al- 
bert, Second Master, to be Master; Mr. J. 
Elliott, Assistant Surgeon, to be Surgeon ; and 
Mr. H. Baillie, Midshipman, to be Lieut. when 
he shall have passed the required examinations. 

Commodore Henry Eden (Superintendent of 
Woolwich Dockyard) to be Naval Aide-de-camp 
to her Majesty. 





EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. J. W. Colenso, to the Bishopric of Natal. 
Rev. C. Lee, Hon. Canonry, Durham. 

Rev. H. Bagnall, Great Barr P.C. Staff. 

Rev. J. Bartlett, St. Blazey P.C. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. W. Bird, Faulkbourn R. Essex. 

Rev. C. F. Booker, St. Peter P.C. Parkstone, 
Dorset. 

Rev. G. Burd, Sheinton R. Shropshire. 

a O. B. Byers, Christ Church P.C. Croydon, 

urrey. 

Rev. W. A. Conway, St. James P.C. Heywood, 
Lancashire. 

Rey. F. A. Crooke, Kingsdown R. Kent. 

Rev. T. Daniels, St. Paul P.C. Hulme, Lanc. 

Rev.P.J.Davies, Bettws-Leike P.C.Cardigansh. 

Rev. E. P. Denniss, St. John P.C. Notting 

hill, Middlesex. 

Rev. G. Dover, Kirkdale P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. O. T. Dobbin, LL.D. Killochonnigan P.C, 
dio. Meath. 

Rev. J. Fleming, Wiggenhall St. Mary-the- 
Virgin V. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. Gelston, Kilmainham-Wood R. and V. 
dio. Meath. 

Rev. J. Gifford, Newport P.C. Devon. 

Rev. G. J. Gill, Coxley P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. A. R. Grant, St. Michael P.C. Cambridge. 

Rey. E. Griffiths, Copt Oak St. Peter P.C. Leic. 

Rev. H. G. Groves, Mullaghbrack R. and V. 
archdio. Armagh. 

Rev. W. S. Hadley, Compton-Abbas R. Dorset. 

Rev. A. Hamilton, Tullyallen P.C. archdio. 
Armagh. 

Rev. G. Harrison, Sutcombe R. Devon. 

Rev. W. Hartford, Polroane R. and V. dio. 
Ossory. 

Rev. F. Hessey, D.C.L. St. Barnabas P.C. 
Kensington. 

Rev. W. Hooper, Mariansleigh P.C. Devon. 

Rev. R. H. Howard, Dalston V. Cumberland. 

Rev. M. Jefferys, South Thoresby R. Linc. 

Rev. W. Jephson, Hinton-Waldrist R. Berks. 

Rev. M. Kearney, O’Meathe P.C. archdio. 
Ae. 

Rev. G. W. Keightley, Dunsby R. Lincolnsh. 

Rev. J. E. Kempe, St. James R. Westminster. 

Rev. G. L’Estrange, Timahoe and Ballynefagh 
R. and V. dio. Kildare. 

Rev. W. H. Lyall, St. Dionis-Backchurch R. 
London. 

Rev. H. S. Mackarness, St. Mary-the-Virgin 
P.C. Romney-Marsh, Kent. 

Rev. J. Matthew, Knowstone and Molland V. 


Devon. 
Rev. 8S. W. Merry, Astley P.C. Warwickshire. 
Rev. T. S. Millington, St. Paul P.C. Wood- 
house-Eaves, Leicestershire. 
Rev. J. Moore, Kilverstone R. Norfolk. 
Rev. R. H. Morgan, Lianguick P.C. Glam. 
Rev. H. C. G. Morris, Mark P.C. Somerset. 
Rev. W. B. Philpot, Walesby R. Lincolnshire. 
Rev. W. Noble, Columbkille V. dio. Ardagh. 
Rey. T. Openshaw, Brackenfield P.C. Derb. 
Rey. D. J. Paterson, Chelford P.C. Cheshire. 
Rev. T. Pearse, Morden V. Dorset. 
Rey.J. Pearson, St.Edmund-the-King R.Norw. 


Rey. J. N. Peill, Newton-Toney R. Wilts. 

Rev.T. Pelly, Church Brampton R. Northampt. 

Ven. T. Robinson, D.D. (Master of the Temple, 
London), Thertie!d R. Herts 





Ecclesiastical Preferments—Births. 





(July, 


Rev. P. P. Rooper, Abbotts-Ripton R. Hunts. 

Rey. J. Rowlands, St. Botolph R. Cambridge. 

Rev. F. Salter, East Teignmouth P.C. Devon. 

Rev. T. R. Shore, St. Nicholas-Within P.C. 
Dublin. 

Rev. G. C. Smythe, Carnmoney R. and V. dio. 
Connor. 

Rev. F. Southgate, Rosherville P.C. Gravesend. 

Rev. J. Taylor, Redmile R. Leicestershire. 

Rev. H. Veale, Newcastle-under-Lyne R. Staff. 

Rev. S. Warren, Brandon-Ferry R. w. Wang- 
ford, Suffolk. 

Rev. R. Wightman, Cross-Canonby P.C. Cumb. 

Rev. J. Wilson, Hampton-Meysey R. Glouc. 

Rey. W. J. Young, Brackaville P.C. Armagh. 


To Chaplaincies. 


The Ven. J.C. Hare, Archdeacon of Lewes, 
Rey. H. Melvill, B.D. and Ven. H. Tattam, 
D.D. Archdeacon of Bedford, to be Chaplains 
in —— to the Queen. 

Rev. C. Bailey, H.M. Screw Steam Guard- 
ship Hogue, Devonport. 

Rev. G. Fortescue (pro temp.), Garrison, Ply- 
mouth. 

Rey. W. Gibbon, Dartford Union, Kent. x 

Rev. R. M. Inskip, H.M. Steam-frigate Magi- 
cienne. 

Rev. G. W. Langmead, Army encamped at 
Chobham. 

Rey. W. C. Moore, to Viscount Valentia. 

Rev. J. H. Nowers, Convict Establishment, 
Portland Island. 

Rev. W. H. Pritchett, to Earl of Stair. 

Rev. S. K. Stothert, H.M. Steam Guard-ship 
La Hogue, Devonport. 

Rev. H. W. Taylor, H.M. ship Terrible. 

Rey. J. Thompson, H.M. Screw-ship St. Jean 
d@’Acre, Devonport. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rev. T. Clarke, Head-Mastership, Bodmin 
Grammar School. 

Rev. J. J. Daniel, Mastership, 
School, Probus, Cornwall. 

Rey. R. D. Dingle, Mathematical Mastership, 
Diocesan Training School, Durham. 

Rev. E. Elder, Mastership, Charter House 
School, London. 

Rev. J. Glover, Vice-Principal, Grosvenor Col- 
lege, Bath. 

Rev. W. S. Grignon, Principalship, Sheffield 
Collegiate School. 
v. H. R. P. Sandford, one of H.M. Assistant 
Inspectors of Schools. 

J. Porter, B.A. Second Mastership, Proprietary 
School, Great Yarmouth. 


Grammar 





Rev. F. J. Abbot, Precentorship, High Church, 
Hull 


Rev. C. Hawkins, Afternoon Lecturer, Found- 
ling Hospital, for August, September, and 
October. 

Rev. A. Povah, Lectureship, St. Andrew-Un- 
dershaft, London. , 
Rev. T. G. White, Assistant-Minister, Trinity 

Chapel, Turriff, N.B. 





BIRTHS. 


April21. At Bombay, Lady Yardley, a dau. 
—26. At Spencer Wood, Upper Canada, the 
Countess of Elgin, a son. 

May 4. At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. W.M. 
Maule, a dau.——10. At Winslow hall, Bucks, 
the wife of Dr. Lovell, a dau.——16. In Wilton 
crescent, the Viscountess Chewton, a dau.—— 
19. At Emell castle, Ireland, the wife of Lieut. 
E. A. Blackett, R.N. a son.——25. In Charles 
street, St. James’s sq. at the residence of the 
Archbishop of Armagh, Mrs. Dunbar, a dau. 
~—26. At Northallerton, Lady Chaytor, a son. 
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——At Beech house, Loughton, the wife of 
George Brackenbury Berkeley, esq. a dau.—— 
At Clewer lodge, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Grant- 
ham Scott, a son.—27. In Great Cumberland 
street, the wife of Thomas Chambers, esq. M.P. 
a dau.——In George st. Edinburgh, Lady Scott 
Douglas, a son.——At Bycroft, Heref. the wife 
of Henry Oakeley, esq. R.N.a son and heir. 
—Lady Sebright, a son.——At Hampstead, 
the Hon. Mrs. Maurice Drummond, a dau.—— 
At Wadebridge, Cornwall, the wife of Comm. 
B. A. Wake, R.N. a dau, ——28. In Westbourne 
street, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Everest, a son. 
——29. At Stoke college, Suffolk, the wife of 
J.H. E. Elwes, esq. a son and heir——In Upper 
Seymour st. the wife of the Rev. Brownlow 
Maitland, a son.—-—30. In Park st. Grosvenor 
square, the Lady Olivia Ossulsten, a son.--— 
At Staines, Middlesex, Mrs. De Longueville 
Giffard, a dau.——At Lymington, the wife of 
George Foster St. Barbe, esq. a son and heir. 
—tThe wife of William Garnett, esq. of Under- 
cliffe hall, near Bradford, Yorksh. twin-sons. 

June. In Cavendish sq. the wife of Col. 
Thomas Wood, a son.——At the rectory, Had- 
leigh, Suffolk, the wife of the Very Rev. Henry 
B. Knox, a dau.——2. In the Cloisters, West- 
minster, the wife of the Rev. Mr. Cureton, a 
dau.——In Vincent sq. Westminster, the wife 
of the Rev. A. Borradaile, a dau.——7. At Hal- 
naker, Sussex, the wife of William M. Bridger, 
esq. a dau.——8. In Eaton pl. Mrs. Farnham, 
a son and heir.——In Earl’s terr. Kensington, 
the wife of J. T. Longman, esq. a son.——In 
Grosvenor pl. the wife of E. Holmes Baldock, 
esq. M.P. ason.——9. The Hon. Mrs, Frederick 
Byron, a dau.——At Saltmarshe, the wife of 
Philip Saltmarshe, esq. a son.——11. At Hare- 
field house, Lympstone, Devon, Mrs. W. H. 
Peters, a son.——12. In Eaton sq. the Countess 
of Galloway, a son.——At Bellarena, co. Lon- 
donderry, the wife of Sir Fred. W. Heygate, 
Bart. a dau. At Yateley hall, Hants, the 
wife of Henry Parker Collett, esq. a son.—— 
At Streatham, the wife of Capt. Drinkwater 
Bethune, R.N, a son.——13. At Abbey lodge, 
Regent’s park, Mrs. Ernest Bunsen, a dau.—— 
14, At East Dale, Yorksh. the wife of Robert 
Raikes, esq. a dau.—~—At Everingham park, 
the wife of William Constabie Maxwell, esq. a 
dau.——16. At Sydenham, Kent, the wife of 
James Brotherton, esq. Receiver-Gen. of her 
Majesty’s Inland Revenue, a son.——17. At 
the rectory, Wake’s Colne, the Hon. Mrs, F. 
Grimston, a dau.—18. At Hyde park gate 
south, Mrs. Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett, a dau. 
——19. At Gaddesden park, the wife of Capt. 
L.G. Paget, R.H. Art. ason.——21. At Norton 
house, Stockton-on-Tees, the wife of JohnHogg, 
esq. a dau, 





MARRIAGES. 


May3. At Paddington, the Rev. L. G. Clark, 
Rector of Kinnersley, Herefordsh. to Lavinia, 
foungest dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Hors- 
ord. 

4. At Dedham, the Rev. George I. Taylor, 
Curate of White Colne, son of the Rev. George 
Taylor, D.C.L. Lecturer of Dedham, to Chris- 
tiana-Dorothy, third surviving dau. of the late 
Robert Whalley, esq. of Brantham hall, Suffolk. 

5. At St. Mary’s, Battersea, John Alfred 
Lush, esq. surgeon, Salisbury, to Sarah-Mar- 
tha-Lush, eldest dau. of W. C. Finch, esq. M.D. 
of Fisherton house, Wilts.——At Southwell, 
John Hatton, esq. of Carlton, Suffolk, eldest 
son of J. H. Hatton, esq. of Ballyloughlin, co. 
Wicklow, to Mary, second dan. of the late Rev. 
Charles Fletcher, A.M. of Southwell.——At 
Northampton, the Rev. Thomas William Craw- 
ley, Rector of Heyford, Northamptonshire, to 
Hannah Elizabeth Carter, of Heyford.——At 


Marriages. 
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Beeston, Notts, the Rev. William Hope, M.A. 
Vicar of St. Peter’s w. Normanton, Derby, to 
Hester, second dau. of the late Rev. . B. 
Williams, Vicar of Llantrissant, Glamorgansh. 

7. At St. James’s Westminster, the Right 
Hon. Lord Ribdlesdale, to Ellen, dau. of Col. 
Mure, M.P. of Caldwell.——At Hitchin, Herts, 
the Rey. Henry Hawkins, Curate of Barking, 
Essex, only son of Francis J. Hawkins, esq. of 
Hastings, to Mary, second dau. of Frederic 
Hawkins, esq. of Hitchin. 

9. At Helston, Cornwall, Francis Tregon- 
well Johns, esq. of Blandford, Dorset, to Jane- 
Mary, eldest dau. of Glynn Grylls, esq. 

10. At St. George’s Hanover > the Rev. 
Godfrey Faussett, B.D. Fellow of Magdalen 
college, Oxford, second son of the Rev. God- 
frey Faussett, D.D. of Heppington, Kent, to 
Jemima-Anne-Amy, only dau. of the late Rev. 
Thomas Edward Bridges, D.D. President of 
Corpus Christi college, Oxford.——At Brixton, 
the Rev. Edward Lamb, son of the late Dean 
of Bristol, to Rosa-Harriett, youngest dau. of 
the late Benjamin Pead, esq. of Hacton, Essex. 
—At Bishopwearmouth, Charles Bulmer, esq. 
of Saltwell hall, co. Durham, to Ellen, eldest 
dau. of C. Ferguson, esq. of Sunniside. At 
Finchley, Arthur-Edmund, second son of John 
Henry Taylor, - of Crouch hill and Parlia- 
ment street, to Charlotte-Maria, only dau. of 
Frederic Greenhill, esq. of Finchley.——At 
Rotherham, James Kirke Dawber, esq. of Keal 
hall, Spilsby, Linc. youngest son of the late 
Matthew Dawber, esq. of King’s Lynn, to 
Rebecca, youngest dau. of William Favell, esq. 
——At Buxhall, Suffolk, William Edward Sur- 
tees, esq. to Caroline, widow of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Stephen R. Chapman.——At Croydon, Wm. 
Brodrick, jun. barrister-at-law,to Louisa-J alia, 
dau. of Francis Nalder, esq. of Croydon.——At 
Stoke, the Rev. Richard Dunning, M.A. Incum- 
bent of Torpoint Chapel, son of the late Richard 
Dunning, esq. to Amelia-Templer, youngest 
dau. of the late Rear Adm. Thomas White.—— 
At Thames Ditton, Edward Atkinson, esq. of 
Surbiton hill, to Louisa, second dau. of S. 
Staniland, esq. of Weston green, Surrey. 

11. At Wandsworth, Hamilton Earle Alex- 
ander Durnford, Vice-Principal of St. Thomas’s 
college, Colombo, son of Col. Durnford, R.A. 
and nephew of the late Gen. Durnford, R.E. to 
Eleonora-Wingfield, third dau. of the late 
Rev. Thomas Hatch, Vicar of Walton-on- 
Thames, Surrey.—At Watford, the Rev. 
Fdward Henry Loring, M.A. Vicar of Cobham, 
Surrey, to Hannah-Adelaide, youngest dau. of 
the late A. C. Marsh, esq. of a Herts. 
——At Chelsea, William Edward Buller, esq. 
late of the 14th Light Dragoons, to Ellen-Eliza- 
Mary, only surviving dau. of William Kent, 
esq. and granddau. of the late Judge Baggs, 
of Demerara, 

12. At St. George’s Hanover sq. H. F. L, 
Astley, second son of Sir Francis D. Astley, 
Bart. to Augusta-Ellen, second dau. of the late 
James Cockburn, esq. and granddau. of the 
Dean of York.—— At St. Clement’s, Cornwall, 
Henry, second son of Major J. Race Feat 
E.I1.C.S. to Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. 
Polwhele, Vicar of St. Anthony, Helstone, and 
niece to Major R. G. Polwhele, of Polwhele.—— 
At Clapham, Edgar Alfred Bowring, esq. fourth 
son of Dr. Bowring, late H.M. Plenipotentiary 
in China, to Sophia, third dau. of Thos. Cubitt, 
esq. of Clapham park and Denbies.——At 
Bourne, Lincolnshire, the Rev. Alfred Cooper, 
Curate of Newchurch, Isle of Wight, second 
son of J. Sutton Cooper, esq. of Finchley, to 
Marianne, youngest dau. of the late William 
Hardwicke, esq. of Dyke, Linc. ——At King- 
swinford, George Dudley, esq. of Gothersley, 
Staff. to Sydney-Stone, youngest dau. of the 
late Samuel Stone Briscoe, esq. of Summerhill. 
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——At Avon Dassett, Warw. Benjamin William 
Aplin, esq. Bodicote, near Banbury, to Bar- 
bara-Playsted, third dau. of the Rev. R. G. 
Jeston, Rector of Avon Dassett.——At Pad- 
> Major Shakespear, late of Bengal Art. 
to Marianne-Elizabeth, dau. of Joseph — 
son, esq. of Westbourne terrace, Hyde park. 
——At Paddington, Henry Shirley Curtis, esq. 
only son of Capt. Henry Curtis, R.A. to Har- 
riette, eldest dau. of John Greenwood, esq. of 
Blomfield terrace, Paddington.——At Bigby, 
Linc. the Rev. C. A. West, Curate of Wickenby, 
to Eleanor, dau. of the late Dudley C. C. Elwes, 
esq. of Brigg.——At Tottenham, James Wod- 
Seegeen esq. of Portugal st. Lincoln’s inn, 
and Tooting common, Surrey, to Ann, dau. of 
the late Nathaniel Cowles, esq. of the Stock 
Exchange. 

17. At East Lavant, Rowland Francis Wal- 
banke Childers, Scots Fusilier Guards, only 
son of J. W. Childers, esq. of Cantley, Don- 
caster, to Susan-Anne, youngest dau. of Major- 
Gen. Bourchier, 3d Dragoon Guards.——At 
Great Saxham, Suffolk, Sholto James Douglas, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, 
second son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Douglas, 
K.C.B. to Ann-Harriet, second dau. of Wm. 
Mills, esq. of Saxham hall.——At Tavistock, 
Edward Samuel Carpenter, esq. of Tavistock, 
son of John Carpenter, esq. of Truro, to Jane, 
second dau. of the late ‘Thomas Robins, esq. 
of Venn.——At Edinburgh, the Rev. Wm. 
Gibson, eldest son of William Gibson, esq. of 
Ongar, to Sarah-Marlow, second dau. of Alex- 
ander Goudge, esq. of Clapton. 

18. At Notting Hill, Frederick Valiant, esq. 
lst Bombay Lancers, son of the late Gen. Sir 
Thomas Valiant, to Josephine-Anne, only dau. 
of Charles Frederick Hardman, esq. of Castle- 
down, Hastings. —— At Lyonshall, Henry- 
Charles Stewart, esq. of Grove road, St. John’s 
wood, to Sarah-Frances-Isabel, youngest dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. J.Crosse,K 8.F., of Ovals, 
St. Crosse, Herefordshire. 

19. At Gotha, Prince Henry of the Nether- 
lands, son of the King of Holland, to the Prin- 
cess Amelia, dau. of Duke Bernhard of Saxe- 
Weimar, and sister of Prince Edward.—aAt 
St. John’s Notting hill, John Ramsay Brush, 
- M.D. 93rd Highlanders, to Anne-Eliza, 
eldest dau. of W. J. Dixon, esq. formerly of 
Taunton.—At St. Mary’s Bryanstone sq. the 
Rev. Richard Henry King, Rector of Little 
Glemham, Suffolk, to Frances - Margaretta, 
eldest dau. of Amédée F. Mieville, esq. of Pix- 
ham, Dorking.——-At Cheltenham, the Rev. 
Joseph Marshall, of Baronne court, Tipperary, 
to Sophia-Janet, sixth dau. of the late Hugh 
Kennedy, esq. of Cultra, Down.——At Egg 
Buckland, Devon, the Rev. Arthur Tatham, 
Rector of Broadoak, to Jemima-Amabel, eldest 
dau. of Francis Glanville, esq. At St. John’s 
Paddington, John Smith, esq. barrister-at-law, 
of Sutton Coldfield, Warw. to Emily-Jane, dau. 
of the late G. H. Cherry, esq. of Denford, Berks. 
—At Prittlewell, Essex, the Rev. Robert Ed- 
ward Wyatt, B.A. youngest son ofthe late Thos. 
Wyatt, esq. of Willenhall, Warw. to Sarah- 
Anne-Ellen, third dau. of James Heygate, esq. 
——At Ilfracombe, the Rey. Benj. 8. T. Smith, 
B.A. of Guyting Power, Glouc. only son of the 
late John Smith, esq. of Dublin, barrister-at- 
law, to Elizabeth-Frances, second dau. of Tho- 
mas Bridges, esq. 

21. At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. Sir T. G. Skip- 
with, Bart. to Jane, second dau. of H. B. Moore, 
esq. of Anaghbeg, co. Galway, and granddau. 
of the dowager Lady Dunboyne. 

23. At St. James’s Piccadilly, William G. 
Dewick, esq. sculptor, to Mary-Anne, second 
dau, of C. R. Preston, esq. of Blackmore priory, 
Essex, and granddau. of the late Sir William 
Hillary Bart.—— At Christ church, Maryle- 
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bone, the Rev. R. N. Duguid Brown, Incumbent 
of St. James’s Bermondsey, only son of the late 
Col. Alex. Brown, E.1.C.S. to Louisa-Clara, 
youngest dau. of the late Capt. Fred. Augustus 
Reid, Royal Artillery. 

24. At Tredegar, Monm. Edward John Cox 
Davies, esq. of Crickhowell, Brecon, second son 
of G. A. A. Davies, esq. to Charlotte-Jane, only 
dau. of Sam. Homfray, esq. of Bedwelty house. 
——The Rev. T. B. Kentish, Curate of Fecken- 
ham, to Mary, second dau. of the late John 
Barnett, esq. M.D.——~At Maidstone, the Rev. 
Robert Watt, M.A. Rector of Cheadle, Staff. to 
Janet-Eliza, only dau. of William Johnson, esq. 

25. At Cheltenham, the Rev. W. H. Iggul- 
den, second son of William Iggulden, esq. of 
Naples, to Jemima, dau. of the late John Chap- 
man, esq. of Louth, Linc.—— William Moore 
Miller, esq. eldest son of the late Col. Miller, 
C.B. and K.H. of Silverton, Rathfarnham, to 
Catherine-Elizabeth, only dau. of the Rev. G. 8. 
Swinney, of Ballyredmond house, Carlow. 

26. At Lochgilphead, Argyleshire, the Rev. 
William Radclyffe Hallett, eldest son of Wm. 
Hallett, esq. of Candys and Eling grove, Hants, 
to Annie-Elizabeth, dau. of William Forlong, 
esq. of Erins. —-At Ambleside, Edmund Hug’ 
Clerk, youngest son of the late Major Clerk, 
H.C.S. to Eliza-Alicia, only child of the late 
Colonel J. B. Taylor, M.P. for Hythe.——At 
Brampton, the Rev. W. D. 8. Bertles, Vicar of 
Dronfield, Derb. to Elizabeth-Ann, dau. of the 
late R. Wood Lucas, esq. of Stroud, Glouc.—— 
At Arnold, the Rev. William Cheetham, B.A. 
Curate of Ruddington, to Lydia, eldest dau. of 
John Simpson, esq. of Arnot hill.—At St. 
Pancras, George Matthew Hicks, esq. of Wo- 
burn sq. barrister-at-law, to Magdalene, eldest 
dau. of the late James Murray, esq. of Regent- 
sq.——At Wilsford, the Rev. William Bree, 
M.A. only son of the Rev. W. T. Bree, M.A. 
of Allesley, Warw. to Mary, third dau. of the 
late Rev. Edward Duke, of Lake house, Wilts. 
——At Tunbridge, William-Pomfret, eldest son 
of William Burra, esq. of Ashford, to Isabella, 
second dau. of George Nottidge, esq. of Yardley 
lodge, ‘Tunbridge.——At Paddington, Bernard 
T. Fountaine, esq. Stoke house, Bucks, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of John Creasy, esq. of Bays- 
water, and late of Shottisham, Norf.——At 
Bath, the Rev. R. Hughes, B.A. eldest son of 
the late Rev. J. Hughes, Rector of Nannerch, 
to Mary-Ann, dau. of Capt. A. Mainwaring, 
R.N. of Whitmore hall, and Biddulph, Staff.—-— 
The Rev. Stafford Bateman, to Elizabeth-Ann, 
only dau, of Joseph Climenson, esq. Welney 
house, Norfolk.——At Moulsham, Essex, the 
Rev. W. Williams, Curate of Neath, Glam. to 
Selina, eldest dau. of the late Thomas Quin, 
esq. of Maldon. 

30. At Tottenham, the Rev. Peter de Pu- 
tron, M.A. of Burston, Norfolk, to Mary, only 
dau. of Benj. G. Windus, esq. 

31. At St. Alban’s, the Rev. Frederic Thorpe 
Pearson, late Curate of St. Andrew’s, to Louisa, 
dau. of the late Samuel Leney, esy.—— At 
Kelling, the Rev. W. Harding Girdlestone, 
M.A. Vicar of St. Clement’s, Cambridge, to 
Emily-Bradfield, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
W. E. Girdlestone, Rector of Kelling and Salt 
House, Norf.——At Brussels, William Dawes 
Malton, esq. M.A. of Wimpole st. to Henrietta- 
Elizabeth-Frances, youngest daughter of John 
Costell Hopkins, esq. of Rowchester house, Ber- 
wickshire, N.Bb.—At Orcheston St. Mary’s, 
Wilts, the Rev. John Wyndham, Rector of 
Sutton-Mandeville, to Caroline-Delia, only dau. 
of Edward Kielley, esq. of St. John’s, New- 
foundland.——At Birmingham, the Rev. Alfred 
Cory Kingdon, B.A. late Assistant-Curate of 
St. Stephen’s, Birmingham, to Mary-Ann, dau, 
of Mrs. Gooch, of Lozelis grove. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Eart or Ducie. 

June 2. At Tortworth Court, Glouces- 
tershire, aged 51, the Right Hon. Henry 
George Francis Reynolds-Moreton, second 
Earl of Ducie and Baron Moreton, of 
Tortworth (1837), and fifth Baron Ducie 
(1763). 

His Lordship was born in London on 
the 8th May, 1802, and was the eldest 
son of Thomas the first Earl, by Lady 
Frances Herbert, only daughter of Henry 
first Earl of Carnarvon. 

On the election of the parliament of 
1831, on the eve of the enactment of 
Reform, Mr. Moreton was elected one of 
the knights for Gloucestershire, in the 
place of Lord Robert Somerset, the former 
Tory member, who had sat from the year 
1803. At the general election of 1832 he 
was chosen for the Eastern division of the 
county, and his brother the Hon. Augustus 
H. Moreton for the Western division, the 
poll for the former being as follows :-- 


Sir Berkeley Wm. Guise, Bart. 3311 
Hon. Henry G. F. Moreton . 3184 
Christ. Wm. Codrington, esq. . 2672 


At the election of 1835 he resigned his 
seat to his brother the Hon. Augustus H. 
Moreton, who kept it until the dissolution 
of 1841, when the Protectionist policy 
prevented his re-election. 

Mr. Moreton succeeded his father in the 
peerage on the 22d June, 1840. On the 
24th July, 1846, he was appointed a Lord 
of Waiting to the Queen, which office he 
resigned in Dec. 1847. 

Lord Ducie was a liberal patron to agri- 
culture, and well known as the inventor 
of the Ducie cultivator and many other 
agricultural implements now extensively 
used; also as a breeder of stock of un- 
equalled excellence; and also through the 
Whitfield Example Farm. Lord Ducie 
was President of the Royal Agricultural 
Society for the year now ending. He was 
a staunch advocate of free trate principles 
in the House of Lords at a time when, 
with the exception of Lords Radnor, Fitz- 
william, and Kinnaird, they were not 
avowed by any other peer, and his extensive 
connection with agriculture added much to 
the weight of his influence, given as it was 
entirely to obtain a repeal of the corn laws. 
In the corn law debates Earl Ducie was an 
able and frequent speaker. As a landlord 
he was extremely popular, not a single ap- 
plication having been made by his tenants 
for a reduction of rent. During his father’s 
life, when Lord Moreton, he mixed much 


with, and was an active member of, sport- 
ing and fashionable circles, having been a 
master of fox-hounds for several years ; 
for the last fourteen or fifteen years, how- 
ever, his tastes had quite changed, and he 
became a zealous promoter of temperance 
and popular ameliorative movements, and 
he was a prominent member of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. 

He married, June 29, 1826, the Hon. 
Elizabeth Dutton, eldest daughter of the 
present Lord Sherborne ; and by that lady, 
who survives him, he had issue fifteen 
children, eleven sons and four daughters, 
all of whom but one are living. Their 
order of birth is as follows: 1. Henry- 
John, now Earl of Ducie; 2. the Hon. 
Herbert Augustus Moreton, Lieut. R.N. ; 
3. the Hon. Algernon-Thomas Moreton, 
Cornet 15th Hussars; 4. Lady Georgina 
Mary Louisa ; 5. Seymour-Thomas, died 
in 1834; 6. Hon. Berkeley-Basil; 7. Hon. 
Reynolds; 8. Hon. Howard; 9. Hon. 
Wyndham-Percy ; 10. Hon. Seymour ; 
11. Lady Alice; 12. Lady Eleanor; 13. 
Hon. Richard-Charles; 14. Hon. Mat- 
thew-Henry; and 15. Lady Evelyn. 

The present Earl was born in 1827, and 
married in 1849 his cousin Julia, daughter 
of James Haughton Langston, esq. M.P. 
for Oxford, by Lady Julia Moreton ; by 
whom he has issue a daughter. His Lord- 
ship has been M.P. for Stroud in the pre- 
sent parliament. 

The body of the late Lord Ducie was 
interred in Tortworth church in a strictly 
private manner. His portrait was pub- 
lished in the Illustrated London News, 
No. 569. 





GeneRAL Lorp Dacrs, C.B. 

June 2. In Great Cumberland Place, in 
his 76th year, the Right Hon. Henry 
Otway Brand-Trevor, Baron Dacre of Gil- 
lesland, in Cumberland (by writ 1307), a 
General in the army, Colonel of the 31st 
Foot, and C.B. 

His Lordship was born on the 27th 
July, 1777, the younger son of Thomas 
Brand, esq. of the Hoo, co. Hertford, by 
Gertrude Baroness Dacre, daughter of the 
Hon. Charles Roper, sister and heir of 
Trevor-Charles Baron Dacre, and great- 
granddaughter of Thomas Lennard, Baron 
Dacre and Earl of Sussex. 

He entered the army as Ensign in the 
Coldstream Guards the 27th April, 1793, 
became Lieutenant and Captain in 1795, 
Captain and Lieut.-Colonel 1806. He 
served in Flanders in 1793, 1794, 1795, 
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and at Copenhagen in 1807. He was in 
the Peninsula with the Ist battalion of the 
Coldstream Guards from 1808 to 1812, 
with a slight intermission. He commanded 
the regiment at the battle of Salamanca, 
for which he received the goid medal ; he 
also had the silver medal for his services 
at Talavera, Busaco, and Salamanca, and 
in 1815 was nominated a Companion of 
the Bath. 

He became a Colonel in the army on 
the King’s birthday in 1814, and on the 
25th July following was promoted to 
Lieut.-Colonel of the Coldstream Guards. 
He attained the rank of Major-General in 
1821, and that of Lieut.-General in 1837. 
He was appointed to the command of the 
31st Foot in 1847 ; and attained the full 
rank of General in 1851. 

He assumed the additional name of 
Trevor (and his eldest son the name of 
Trevor only) in the year 1824, in pursu- 
ance of the will of John third and last 
Viscount Hampden: being descended 
from that family through his maternal 
grandmother, Gertrude, sister and co-heir 
of John Trevor, esq. of Glynde, in Sussex. 

On the 21st March, 1851, he succeeded 
to the peerage on the death of his elder 
brother Thomas. (See our Vol. XXXV. 
p- 548.) 

His Lordship married on the 24th July, 
1806, Pyne, second daughter of the late 
Hon. and Very Rev. Maurice Crosbie, 
Dean of Limerick, and sister to William 
4th and last Lord Brandon. She had pre- 
viously been the wife of Sir John Gordon, 
of Park, Bart. from whom she was divorced 
shortly before her second marriage. By 
this lady, who died on the 11th Jan. 1844, 
the subject of this memoir had issue three 
sons and four daughters: 1. the Hon. 
Pyne-Jessy, married first in 1828 to John 
Henry Cotterell, esq. eldest son of the late 
Sir John Geers Cotterell, Bart. (by whom 
she is mother to the present Sir Henry 
Geers Cotterell, Bart.), and secondly in 
1845 to Granville Harcourt Vernon, esq. 
late M.P. for East Retford, sixth son of 
the late Archbishop of York ; 2. the Hon. 
Julia, married in 1824 to Samuel Charles 
Whitbread, esq. second son of the late 
Samuel Whitbread, esq. and nephew to the 
late Earl Grey, K.G.; 3. Thomas-Crosbie- 
William, now Lord Dacre ; 4. Henry, who 
died in 1814; 5. the Hon. Gertrude, married 
in 1831 to Sir George Hamilton Seymour, 
G.C.B. and G.C.H. (grandson of the first 
Marquess of Hertford), now Ambassador 
at St. Petersburgh ; 6. the Hon. Frederica- 
Mary Jane Brand; 7. the Hon. Henry 


Bouverie William Brand, M.P. for Lewes, 

and late private secretary to the Right Hon. 

Sir George Grey: he married in 1838 

Eliza, daughter of Lieut.-General Robert 
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Ellice, and has issue two sons and four 


daughters. He succeeds to the Sussex 
estates of the family of Trevor of Glynde. 

The present Lord Dacre was born in 
1808, and married in 1837 Susan-Sophia, 
eldest daughter of the Hon. Charles Comp- 
ton Cavendish, M.P. for Buckinghamshire, 
uncle to the Earl of Burlington, but by 
that lady (who is a Bedchamber Woman to 
her Majesty) he has no issue. His Lord- 
ship was M.P. for Hertfordshire from 1847 
to 1852. 





Srr Coaries ABRAHAM ELTON, Bart. 
June 1, At Bath, at the house of his 
son-in-law the Rev. E. D. Tinling, in his 
75th year, Sir Charles Abraham Elton, 
the sixth Baronet, of Clevedon Court, 
Somerset, (1717) Lieut.-Colonel of the 
2nd Somerset Militia, a magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant of that county. 

He was born in Bristol on the 31st Oct. 
1778, the only son of the Rev. Sir Abra- 
ham Elton the fifth Baronet, by his first 
wife Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir John 
Durbin, Knt. alderman of Bristol. 

He was educated at Eton, which he left 
at 15 with a commission in the 48th Foot. 
He rose to a captaincy in that regiment, 
with the character of an energetic and 
efficient officer, and afterwards became 
Colonel of the Somerset Militia. 

Retaining the taste for classical poetry 
which he had imbibed at school, he pub- 
lished a volume of Poems in 1804, 8vo. ; 
in 1809 ‘‘ The Remains of Hesiod, trans- 
lated into English verse,’’ and in 1810 a 
third volume entitled ‘‘ Tales of Romance, 
with other Poems.’’ 

At a subsequent period he published in 
1822 ‘‘ The Brothers, a Monody; and 
other Poems.’’ The principal piece in this 
volume was occasioned by the melancholy 
accident which in 1819 befel his two elder 
sons, who were both drowned while bathing 
near Birnbeck Island, in the Bristol 
Channel. 

But Mr. Elton’s most important work 
was his ‘* Specimens of the Classic Poets, 
in a chronological series from Homer to 
Tryphiodorus: translated into English 
verse, 1814.’’ 3 vols. 8vo. This collection 
contains passages from sixty ancient poets, 
viz. 33 Greek and 27 Latin. The style is 
pure and free from affectation ; and in the 
translation Sir Charles Elton succeeded 
very well in catching the manner of the 
various poets without any mannerism of 
his own. His characters of the poets, 
prefixed to each specimen, are written in 
a spirit of nicely discriminative criticism. 
An excellent critique on this valuable work 
will be found in the Quarterly Review, vol. 
xiii. 151-8. 

Sir Charles was also the author of a 
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History of the Roman Emperors, and of 
Second Thoughts on the Person of Christ; 
and he had been a contributor to the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

Sir Charles Elton succeeded to the dig- 
nity of a Baronet on the decease of his 
father, who died at the advanced age of 87, 
on the 23rd Feb. 1842. (See our vol. 
xvii. p. 665.) 

He had latterly lived in much retirement, 
and mingled little in public business or 
politics, though he was strongly attached 
to the Whig party, and at one time spoke 
on the Westminster hustings as the sup- 
porter of Sir Samuel Romilly and Sir 
John Hobhouse. His frankheartedness, 
benevolence, and integrity endeared him 
greatly to the rather limited circle of his 
friends. 

He married in 1804 Sarah, eldest dau. 
of Joseph Smith, esq. merchant, of Bristol, 
by whom he had issue five sons and eight 
daughters. The former were, 1. Abra- 
ham, and 2. Charles, drowned as before- 
mentioned in 1819; 3. Sir Arthur Hallam 
Elton, who has succeeded to the Baro- 
netcy ; 4. Edmund William, who married 
in 1845 Lucy-Maria, second daughter of 
the Rev. John Morgan Rice, of Brighton, 
and Tooting, Surrey, and was left a 
widower, with one son, in 1846; and 5. 
Henry-George-Tierney. The daughters 
were, 1. Julia-Elizabeth, married in 1836 
to Thomas Clements Parr, esq. barrister- 
at-law; 2. Caroline-Lucy, married in 1844 
to Thomas Onesiphorus Tyndall, esq. of 
the Fort, Bristol; 3. Lucy-Caroline, mar- 
ried in 1828 to the Rev. W. Tierney Elton, 
Rector of White Stanton, Somersetshire, 
third son of Isaac Elton, esq. of Staple- 
ton House, co. Glouc.; 4. Laura-Mary, 
married in 1840 to Charles Samuel Grey, 
esq. second son of the late Hon. Sir Geo. 
Grey, Bart. and died in 1848, leaving a 
numerous family; 5. Catharine-Maria, 
married in 1841 to the Rev. Edward 
Douglas Tinling, M.A. Student of Christ 
Church, son of the late Rear-Admiral 
Tinling ; 6. Maria-Catherine, married in 
1833 to G. Robins, esq. ; 7. Mary-Eliza- 
beth, married to Frederick Elton, esq. and 
died in 1841 ; and 8. Jane-Octavia, mar- 
ried in 1841 to the Rev. William H. 
Brookfield, M.A. one of her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools. 

Sir C. A. Elton’s funeral took place on 
the 7th June, at Clevedon church, Somer- 
set; when his body was followed to the 
grave by two of his sons, his sons-in-law, 
his brother Capt. Henry Elton, R.N., and 
his brother-in-law Mr. Hallam the His- 
torian. 

The present Baronet was born in 1818; 
and married in 1841 Rhoda-Susan, dau. 
of the late James Willis, esq. of Hampton 
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Court Palace, and widow of Capt. James 
Baird, of the 15th Hussars. He unsuc- 
cessfully contested East Somerset, on the 
Liberal interest, at the last election. 





Sir Monracu L. CHArMAN, Barr. 

May 17, 1852, At sea, on the coast of 
Australia, aged 45, Sir Montagu Lowther 
Chapman, the third Baronet, of St. Lucy’s, 
co. Westmeath (1782). 

He was born in Dec. 1808, the second 
son of Sir Thomas the second Baronet, of 
Killna castle, co. Westmeath, by Margaret, 
daughter of James Fetherston, esq. of 
Bracklin castle, in the same county. 

In 1830 Mr. Chapman (his father being 
then alive) became a candidate for the 
county of Westmeath on extreme liberal 
principles, and he was returned to the ex- 
clusion of the former member, Mr. Tuite, 
the poll terminating as follows— 


Gustavus Rochfort, esq. 334 
Montagu Lowther Chapman, esq. 319 
Hugh Morgan Tuite, esq. . 189 





Deane, esq.. . . . . 30 


In 1831 he was re-elected without op- 
position; but in 1232 he stood a contest, 
when the numbers were— 


Montagu L. Chapman, esq. 385 
Sir Richard Nagle, Bart. 361 
Gustavus Rochfort, esq. . . 238 
Gustavus Lambert, esq. . 159 


At the election of 1835 there was no 
opposition to the return of the former 
members ; but at that of 1837 there was 
again a contest, which terminated thus— 


Sir Montagu L. Chapman, Bart. 804 
Sir Richard Nagle, Bart. 789 
Richard Handcock, esq. 393 
Sir Richard Levinge . 388 


At the election of 1841 Sir Montagu re- 
signed his seat in favour of his brother, 
Benjamin Chapman, esq. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his father in 1837, and served the 
office of high sheriff for the county of West- 
meath in 1844. 

Sir Montagu Chapman purchased a very 
large estate in Australia with the purpose 
of settling upon it such of his Irish 
tenantry as might be disposed to emigrate 
to that country; and, with the object of 
promoting their interests, he took his 
voyage thither. A vessel in which he was 
sailing from Melbourne to Sydney in May 
last has not been heard of since its de- 
parture from the former port.* A year 
having now elapsed, and all efforts to dis- 





* Another account states that Sir Mon- 
tagu died at sea, on a passage from Mel- 
bourne to Sydney, in February of the pre- 
sent year. ™ 
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cover any traces of him having failed, his 
death has been announced as having oc- 
curred on the 17th of May, 1852, and his 
brother, now Sir Benjamin James Chap- 
man, enters into possession of his extensive 
estates in Ireland and Australia. He was 
born in 1810, and is married to Maria, 
daughter of Richard Fetherstonhaugh, 
esq. Sir Benjamin was M.P. for West- 
meath from 1841 to 1847. 





Sir Jonan D, Wueecer-Curre, Bart. 

May 9. At Leyrath, co. Kilkenny, in his 
88th year, Sir Jonah Denny Wheeler-Cuffe, 
Bart. a Deputy Lieutenant of co. Kilkenny. 

He was the son of Sir Richard Wheeler, 
Knt. who assumed the name of Cuffe, by 
the eldest daughter of Eland Mossom, esq. 
of Eland, co. Kilkenny; and was descended 
from the Right Rev. Jonah Wheeler, D.D. 
who was consecrated Bishop of Ossory in 
1613. 

He was created a Baronet of the king- 
dom of Ireland October 1, 1799. 

He married Miss Browne, daughter of 
William Browne, esq. of Browne’s Hill, 
co. Carlow, and granddaughter (mater- 
nally) of the Right Hon. and Most Rev. 
Joseph Deane, third Earl of Mayo, Lord 
Archbishop of Tuam: by whom he had 
issue two sons, William and Charles, and 
five daughters, of whom Frances-Letitia 
was married in 1846 to Charles W. Tupper, 
esq. of the 7th Fusiliers, and Eleanor in 
1840 to Richard-Wheeler, esq. of the 
Rocks, Kilkenny. 

He is succeeded in his title by his son, 
now Sir William Cuffe. 





Sir Joun Hors, Barr. M.P. 

June 5. At the residence of his son 
Hugh Hope, esq. in Gloucester-terrace, 
Hyde Park, in his 73rd year, Sir John 
Hope, 11th Baronet, of Craig hall, co. 
Fife (1628), and of Pinkie House, in the 
county of Edinburgh or Mid-Lothian, 
Vice-Lieutenant of that county, and its 
representative in Parliament. Sir John 
was also Lieut.-Colonel Commandant of 
the Royal Midlothian Yeomanry Cavalry, 
Deputy-Governor of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, &c. 

He was born at Pinkie House on 13th 
April 1781, and was the eldest son of 
Sir Archibald Hope the ninth Baronet, 
by his second wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Patoun, esq. of Inveresk. He suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy on the death of 
his half-brother Sir Thomas Hope on 26th 
June 1801, and thus became chief or head 
of the Scotish family of Hope, of which 
the Earl of Hopetoun represents a junior 
branch. 

Sir John was first elected to Parliament 
in June 1845, on the retirement of Wm. 


Sir J. D. Wheeler-Cuffe, Bit-—Sir John Hope, Bt. 
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Ramsay Ramsay, esq. from the represen- 
tation of Midlothian, and he was rechosen 
in 1847 and 1852, on each occasion with- 
out opposition. His political principles 
were strictly Conservative. 

Sir John Hope married, on 17th June 
1805, Anne, youngest daughter of Sir 
John Wedderburn, Bart. of Balindean, by 
his second wife Alicia, daughter of James 
Dundas, of Dundas, who survives him ; 
and had issue eight sons and two daughters, 
Alicia and Elizabeth. The sons were, 1. 
Sir Archibald, his successor; 2. John- 
David; 3. Thomas, Captain R.N.; 4. 
Hugh, who married in 1848 Catherine, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieut.- 
Colonel Archibald Spens of Manor House, 
Inveresk, H. E.1.C.; 5. William, Captain 
7ist regiment; 6. James-Wedderburn, 
an officer in the 26th Bombay Native In- 
fantry, who died in 1846; 7. Alexander, 
H.E.1.C. Civil Service, Bengal; and 8. 
Charles-Augustus, Rector of Barwick-in- 
Elmet, county York. 

The funeral of the late Baronet took 
place on 11th June, in the churchyard of 
Inveresk, in which parish the family resi- 
dence of Pinkie House is situate. 

The present Baronet was born in 1808, 
and is Major of the Midlothian militia, 
and a Deputy Lieut. of the county of 
Edinburgh. 





Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. AnsutTunort, K.C.B. 
May 6. At the house of his son-in-law 
the Rev. R. H. Feilden, Bonchurch, Isle 
of Wight, aged 80, Lieut.-General Sir 
Robert Arbuthnot, K.C.B. and K.T.S. 
Colonel of the 76th regiment, and a Brig- 
adier-General in the Portuguese service. 

He was the fourth son of John Arbuth- 
not, esq. of Rockfleet Castle, co. Mayo, 
by the only daughter of John Stone, esq. 
banker in London, and niece to the Right 
Rev. George Stone, Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, and Primate of Ireland. 

Of his elder brother, the Right Hon. 
Charles Arbuthnot, a memoir will be 
found in our Magazine for Oct. 1850, and 
one of his younger brother, Lieut.-General 
Sir Thomas Arbuthnot, K.C.B. Colonel of 
the 71st Highlanders, in that for Apr. 1849. 

He entered the army as Cornet in the 
23rd Dragoons, Jan. 1, 1797, became 
Lieutenant on the Ist June in the same 
year, and Adjutant in July 1798. 

He served in Ireland during the rebel- 
lion in 1798, including the fight with the 
French invaders at Ballynahinch on the 
8th September. He was appointed Aide- 
de-camp to General Wilford ; and in Aug. 
1802 became a Captain, and was placed on 
half-pay at the reduction of his regiment at 
the close of that year. He was reinstated 
to full payin the 20th Light Dragoons, 24th 
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March, 1805, to which period he remained 
on General Wilford’s staff. In 1806 he 
accompanied his regiment in Sir David 
Baird’s expedition to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and was present at its capture. 
He proceeded from thence to South 
America on the staff of Lord Beresford, 
and was present in the battle previous 
to the surrender of Buenos Ayres, and in 
two engagements before its recapture by 
the Spaniards. He was subsequently for 
13 months a prisoner. On his return he 
served on the staff of Lord Beresford as 
military secretary in the island of Madeira, 
and subsequently went with his Lordship 
to Portugal, where he became Town Major 
of Lisbon, after its evacuation by the 
French. He served in the campaign of 
1808 under Sir John Moore, and was pre- 
sent at the battle of Corunna. On the 16th 
March 1809 he exchanged to the Chasseurs 
Britanniques, and shortly after obtained 
the rank of Major in the British service, 
and that of Lieut.-Col. in the Portuguese. 

He served during the campaigns of 1809, 
1810 and 1811, including the battle of 
Busaco, the siege of Olivenga, the first 
siege of Badajoz, and the battle of Albu- 
hera, of the last of which he brought home 
the dispatches, and was in consequence 
appointed Lieut.-Colonel in the British 
service, on the 22nd May. In 1812 he 
was present at the seige of Cuidad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz; and afterwards accompanied 
the army back to the north, where he was 
present with it at the capture of Sala- 
manca, and the subsequent operations 
against Marshal Marmont, when the enemy 
was forced to cross the Douro at Torde- 
sillas. At this period ill-health, brought 
on by fatigue, made his return to England 
necessary; and he did not rejoin the army 
until the autumn of 1813, when he was 
present at the battles of the Nivelle and 
Nive, at Orthes, at the surrender of Bor- 
deaux, and lastly at Toulouse. He also 
subsequently served in Flanders, and was 
present at Waterloo. 

On the enlargement of the Order of the 
Bath in Jan. 1815, he was nominated a 
Knight Commander. 

He was promoted to the rank of Colonel 
in 1821, Major-General in 1830, Lieut.- 
General in Nov. 1841; and was appointed 
to the command of the 76th foot in 1843. 

He married the only child of William 
Vesey, esq. of Farmill, in Ireland. 





Vicr-Apm. Sir Francis Mason, K.C.B. 
May 27. At Eastbourne, aged 74, Vice- 
Admiral Sir Francis Mason, K.C.B. of 
Wheler Lodge, Leicestershire. 
This officer was born at Bow, in Mid- 
dlesex, in 1779. He entered the service 
in 1793 on board the Russell 74, one of 


the fleet engaged in the actions of 28 and 
29 May and 1 June 1794 and 23 June 
1795. In the summer of 1796 he removed 
to the Impetueux 74; and in 1798 to the 
Phaeton 38. On the 8th July, 1799, he was 
made Lieutenant in the Alecto sloop, and in 
the same capacity he served in the Beaver 
sloop and Romney 50, in the North Sea, 
Baltic, Red Sea (where he was much em- 
ployed in surveying), and the East Indies. 
He was made Commander in 1802, and 
in Dec. 1803 was appointed to the Rattler 
sloop, mounting 24 guns, in which vessel 
he came into very frequent and warm con- 
tact with the enemy in the vicinity of 
Flushing. On one occasion in particular, 
May 16, 1804, he united with the Cruizer 
18, Capt. John Hancock, and by his con- 
duct gained the highest praise of Sir Wm. 
Sidney Smith, in a gallant attack upon a 
flotilla of praams, schooners, &c. in all 59 
sail, which was passing along shore from 
Flushing to Ostend. Onthis occasion the 
Rattler lost two men killed and two 
wounded. 

In July 1806 he was superseded from 
the Rattler, in consequence of his promo- 
tion to post rank ; and was soon appointed 
to the Daphne 20, in which he served in 
the capture of Monte Video, and in all the 
operations which had preceded the eva- 
cuation of South America. He afterwards 
proceeded to the Baltic, where, among 
other vessels, he captured in Aug. 1807 
the Danish national schooner Acertif. In 
Oct. 1809 he was appointed to the Fisgard 
38, part of the force employed at the 
mouth of the Scheldt, where he captured 
a large number of vessels, among which 
were the Juliana Danish privateer of 6 
guns, a French privateer of 2 guns, and 
56 sail of merchantmen. He also de- 
stroyed the Ziska Danish privateer of 
6 guns. 

In Feb. 1811 he accompanied a squadron 
under Sir Joseph S. Yorke to the Tagus ; 
and, after conveying a Portuguese ambas- 
sador to Revel, he cruised for some time 
off Cherbourg. From March 1813 to 
May 1814, he was in command of the 
President 38, in which he was present at 
the storming of St. Sebastian. On the 
4th June, 1815, Capt. Mason was nomi- 
nated a Companion of the Bath. 

In Oct. 1833 he was appointed to the 
Blanche 46, and in the next month to the 
Blonde of the same force. In Feb. 1834 
he sailed for Jamaica, with the broad 
pendant of a Commodore of a Second 
Class, and having landed the Marquess of 
Sligo and his family at Port Royal, he 
proceeded to South America, where he 
assumed the duties of Commander-in- 
Chief, on the death of Sir Michael Sey- 
mour. In Feb. 1835 he was superseded 
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returned to his former position. In Oct. 
1837 he returned to England, and in the 
following month the Blonde was paid off. 
He attained flag rank June 28, 1838; and 
was next appointed in 1841 second in 
command on the Mediterranean station, 
whither he proceeded with his flag in the 
Impregnable 104. Previously to his de- 
parture he was raised to the dignity of a 
Knight Commander of the Bath on the 
24th August. On his arrival in the Medi- 
terranean he was invested with the tempo- 
rary command of the fleet, consisting of 
twelve sail of the line, which he retained 
until the advent, in April 1842, of Vice- 
Adm. Sir Edward Owen. He returned 
to England in May 1843 in consequence 
of a reduction of the Mediterranean force; 
and subsequently remained on half-pay. 
He was promoted to the rank of Vice- 
Admiral in 1851. 

Previously to receiving his flag, Sir 
Francis Mason was nominated an extra 
Naval Aide-de-Camp to King William 
IV. in 1833; in which he was continued 
to her present Majesty, and received like- 
wise, in 1837, the Captain’s good-service 
pension. 

Sir Francis Mason married, April 16, 
1805, the Hon. Selina Hood, youngest 
daughter of Henry second Viscount Hood; 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
had issue twelve children. His eldest son, 
Charles, a midshipman R.N. was lost in 
the Arab sloop of war in Dec. 1823. One 
of his daughters, Charlotte-Susannah mar- 
ried, in 1832, Capt. Hood Richards, of 
the Dragoon Guards. 





Lr.-Gen. Str CHARLES MACLEop, 


April 15. In Seymour-street, Port- 
man-square, Lieut.-General Sir Charles 
Macleod, K.C.B. of the Madras army. 

He was a cadet of the year 1794, and 
became Colone! of the 34th Native In- 
fantry in 1827. 

He served with distinction in the My- 
sore campaign of 1799 under Lord Harris, 
and in the Mahratta campaign of 1803-4 
under the Duke of Wellington, then Ma- 
jor-General Wellesley, with whom he was 

resent at the battle of Argaum. In the 
Mahratta war of 1817-18 he particularly 
distinguished himself at the siege and 
battle of Nagpoor. 

He attained the rank of Lieut.-General 
in 18—. He was nominated a Companion 
of the Bath in 1823, and a Knight Com- 
mander in 1852. 





MaJjor-GeneRAL WHETHAM. 
May 13. At Kirklington Hail, co. 
Nottingham, aged 70, Major-General John 


Whetham, a magistrate for the counties of 
Nottingham and Somerset. 

He was descended from Col. Nathaniel 
Whetham, Governor of Portsmouth and 
M.P. for Edinburgh, on whom the Parlia- 
ment during the Protectorate settled an 
annuity of 200/. a-year from lands of in- 
heritance ; and it is remarkable that his 
cousin, Lieut.-General Arthur Whetham, 
Colonel of the 76th regiment, who died in 
1813, became Lieut.-Governor of Ports- 
mouth. His great-uncle Thomas was also 
a general officer, and Colonel of the 12th 
Foot. He died in 1741, having in 1715 
held the chief command in Scotland, during 
the absence of the Duke of Argyll and 
Earl of Stair. 

The gentleman now deceased was the 
son of the Very Rev. John Whetham, 
D.D. Dean of Lismore, by Agatha, dau. 
of John Moore, esq. M.P. 

He was appointed Lieutenant of the 
40th Foot in 1799, when he embarked with 
that regiment for Holland. In the next 
year he accompanied it to the Mediterra- 
nean, whence he returned to England in 
1802. In 1803 he attained his company, 
and he was appointed Aide-de-camp to 
Lieut.-General Whetham his cousin. In 
1805 he left the staff to embark with his 
regiment for South America, where he was 
severely wounded in the assault of Monte 
Video: his right leg was amputated, and 
he returned home. In 1807 he was ap- 
pointed Brigade Major on the staff at 
Portsmouth, where he remained until he 
succeeded in June 1811 to the majority of 
his regiment, which he thereupon rejoined 
in Ireland. He was placed on half-pay of 
the Ist Garrison Battalion, June 25, 1815; 
was promoted to the rank of Lieut.-Colo- 
nel in 1819; to that of Colonel in 1837 ; 
and to that of Major-General in 1846. 

He married in Feb. 1817 Susanna, widow 
of R. Bayly, esq. and daughter of Thomas 
Kington, esq. of Brislington, co. Somer- 
set, and had issue a daughter, Maria- 
Agatha, married in 1841 to Alexander 
Boddam, esq. late Captain in the 58th 
regiment, son of the late Rawson Hart 
Boddam, esq. many years Governor of 
Bombay. 





Sir Rosert B. Comyn. 

May 23. At his house in New-street, 
Spring Gardens, aged 62, Sir Robert 
Buckley Comyn, D.C.L. a bencher of the 
Middle Temple. 

He was born at Tottenham in Middlesex, 
being the third son of the Rev. Thomas 
Comyn, Vicar of that parish, by Harriet 
Charlotte Stables his wife ; and grandson 
of Stephen Comyn, esq. barrister-at-law. 
He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
school, and became a commoner of St. 
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John’s college, Oxford, in 1809, where he 
graduated B.A. 1813, M.A. 1815; and he 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
Nov. 24, 1814. 

In Jan. 1825 he was appointed a puisne 
judge of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, 
and received the honour of knighthood on 
the 9th Feb. In Dec. 1835 he was ad- 
vanced to the office of Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court at Madras. In 1842 he 
resigned and returned to England; when 
he was created a D.C.L. by the university 
of Oxford; and in 1844 he was elected a 
bencher of the Middle Temple. 

He was the author of “A Treatise on 
the Law of Usury, 1817, 8vo.; and of 
“ A History of the Western Empire from 
the birth of Charlemagne to the accession 
of Charles V.’’ The latter work was the 
fruit of his leisure hours whilst in India, 
and was published on his return to England, 





A. F. Grecory, Esa. 

Feb. 27. At Stivichall, near Coventry, 
aged 60, Arthur Francis Gregory, esq. a 
magistrate and Deputy- Lieutenant of War- 
wickshire. 

He was the eldest son of the late Francis 
Gregory, esq. formerly Colonel of the War- 
wickshire Fencibles, by Frances, daughter 
of Joseph Grote, esq. and aunt to George 
Grote, esq. late member for London. 

He served through the Peninsular war 
in the 4th Dragoons, and after the peace 
he was on Lord Whitworth’s staff in Ire- 
land when he was Lord Lieutenant. 

In 1832 Capt. Gregory was a candidate 
for the representation of the borough of 
Stamford in Parliament, but without suc- 
cess, the poll terminating—for Lieut.-Col. 
T. Chaplin 526, George Finch, esq. 463, 
Captain Gregory 296. 

At the general election of 1835 he was a 
candidate on the Liberal interest for the 
Northern Division of Warwickshire, in 
opposition to the former members, Sir J. 
Eardley-Wilmot and Mr. W. Stratford 
Dugdale; but again he was unsuccessful, 
the numbers being for Sir J. Eardley- 
Wilmot 2600, for Mr. Dugdale 2513, and 
for Captain Gregory 1854. 

Mr. Gregory filled the office of High 
Sheriff of Warwickshire in 1843. 

He married, Feb. 25, 1834, the Hon. 
Caroline Hood, aunt to the present Lord 
Viscount Hood, and only daughter of 
Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Francis Wheler 
Hood, by Caroline, only daughter of Sir 
Andrew Snape Hamond, Bart. By that 
lady, who survives him, he had issue two 
sons, Arthur, born in 1834, and Francis- 
Hood, born in 1836. 

His funeral took place at Stivichall on 
the 8th March, attended by his brother 
the Rey. A. W. Gregory, the incumbent, 


and his brother-in-law, Lieut.-Colonel the 
Hon. Francis Grosvenor Hood, of Whitley 
Abbey. In compliance with his wishes, 
his body was borne to the tomb by the 
labourers on his estate. 





Cutiine CHares Smita, Esa. 

May 26. At the house of his son-in-law 
the Duke of Beaufort, in Arlington-street, 
in his 79th year, Culling Chas. Smith, esq. 

He was the younger son of Charles 
Smith, esq. Governor of Madras, a great- 
uncle of the present Sir Culling Eardley 
Eardley, Bart. (who took the name of Eard- 
ley in lieu of Smith in 1847); and was the 
only son of his father’s second wife, Xavier- 
Charlotte, daughter of James Francis Law, 
esq. Commander-in-chief of the troops of 
the French East India Company, and one 
of the family of Law of Lauriston. Mr. 
Culling-Smith’s half-brother died un- 
married at Gibraltar. 

Mr. Culling Smith was appointed a 
Commissionerof Customs, March 13, 1827, 
and retained that office until his death. 

He married Aug. 9, 1799, Lady Anne 
Fitzroy, widow of the Hon. Henry Fitzroy 
(uncle to the present Lord Southampton), 
who died 1794, a daughter of Garrett first 
Earl of Mornington, and sister to the late 
Marquess Wellesley and Duke of Wel- 
lington. Lady Anne died 16 Dec, 1844. 

She had by her first husband an only 
child, Georgiana-Frederica, married in 
1814 to Henry Marquess of Worcester, 
now Duke of Beaufort ; of which marriage 
there was issue two daughters, Lady Char- 
lotte, married in 1844 to the late Philip 
Baron Nieumann, Austrian minister at this 
court, and Lady Georgiana, married to 
Christopher William Codrington, esq. The 
Marchioness of Worcester died in 1821; 
and in the following year the Marquess 
married Emily-Frances, sister by the 
mother to his former wife, and the daugh- 
ter of the gentleman whose death we now 
record. By the Duchess his Grace has 
issue, Henry, now Marquess of Worcester, 
and six daughters. 

Mr. Culling Charles Smith had also 
one son, Frederick. 





Rev. THomas Sitver, D.C.L. 

March 8. Aged 79, the Rev. Thomas 
Silver, D.C.L. Vicar of Charlbury, Ox- 
fordshire. 

He was educated at Winchester, and 
admitted a founder’s kin Fellow of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, in 1793, where he 
graduated B.C.L. 1807, .C.L. 1812. In 
1817 he was elected Dr. Rawlinson’s Pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon, which office he re- 
tained until 1822. 

He was presented to the vicarage of 
Charlbury by St. John’s college in 1828. 
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Dr. Silver was the author of several 
pamphlets on subjects of interest at the 
time ; among others may be enumerated,— 

A Lecture on the Study of Anglo-Saxon. 
8vo. Oxford, 1822. 

The Coronation Service, or Consecration 
of the Anglo-Saxon Kings, as it illustrates 
the Origin of the Constitution. 8vo. Ox- 
ford, 1831. 

A Memorial to the Government on the 
danger of intermeddling with Church 
Rates. 8vo. Oxford, 1835. 

A Letter to Sir Robert H. Inglis on the 
origin and importance of the Church Rate. 
8vo. Oxford, 1838. 

A second Letter. @vo. Oxford, 1841. 

A Letter to Sir R. H. Inglis, on the 
Spoliation and Captivity of the Cathedrals 
of England. 8vo. Oxford, 1839. 

A Letter to the Duke of Marlborough, 
on the sacrilege and impolicy of the forced 
Commutation of Tithes. 8vo. Oxford, 1842. 





Rev. G. L. Cooke, B.D. s 

March 29. At Cubbington, Warwick- 
shire, aged 73, the Rev. George Leigh 
Cooke, B.D. Rector of that parish, and of 
Wick Rissington in the county of Glouces- 
ter, Perpetual Curate of Hunningham, 
Warwickshire, a Rural Dean, and Sedleian 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
university of Oxford. 

Mr. Cooke was the son of the Rev. 
Samuel Cooke, Rector of Great Bookham 
in Surrey. He first entered at Oxford in 
1797 as a commoner of Balliol college, 
and was elected in the same year a scholar 
of Corpus Christi college, of which so- 
ciety he afterwards became Fellow and 
an active tutor. He graduated B.A. 1800, 
M.A. 1804, and B.D. 1812. He was 
elected in 1810 to the professorship of 
Natural Philosophy founded by Sir William 
Sedley. In 1818 he was elected Keeper 
of the Archives of the University, which 
office he held until 1826; when he was 
succeeded by Dr. Bliss, the present occu- 
pier of that post, who had contested it 
with Mr. Cooke in the first instance. Nor 
was he ever wanting when his services were 
required. He filled the office of public 
preacher, and several times accepted the 
post of public examiner—first as early as 
1809, and lastly in 1826, when, a change 
in the statute having taken place, it was 
justly considered that his judgment and 
experience might be conducive to the well- 
working of the new system. 

He published in 1850 “ The Three first 
Sections and part of the Seventh Section of 
Newton’s Principia, with a Preface recom- 
mending a Geometrical course of Mathe- 
matical Reading, and an Introduction on 
the Atomic Constitution of Matter, and 
the Laws of Motion.’’ 8vo. 





Rev. G. L. Cooke, B.D.—J. L. Dampier, Esq. 
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Mr. Cooke was presented to the rectory 
of Cubbington in 1820 by Lord Leigh ; 
and to Wick Rissington and Hunningham 
in the same year by Lord Chancellor 
Eldon. He had previously held for a short 
time the rectory of Addlestrop, co. Glouc. 

The late professor was a most agreeable 
and facetious companion. His society was 
much sought, and we believe he was the 
founder, and for many years secretary, of 
the original Literary Dining Club, which 
still exists, and numbers several of the most 
distinguished scholars in the university 
among its members. 

Mr. Cooke was a zealous clergyman, a 
kind and benevolent landlord, and a high- 
minded, honourable, and conscientious gen- 
tleman. He leaves a widow and several 
children, among them two sons, both mas- 
ters of arts and in orders, one a student of 
Christchurch, the other a demy of Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford. 





Joun Lucius Dampter, Esa. 

May 24. At Bath, after a short illness, 
aged 60, John Lucius Dampier, esq. of 
Twyford House, Hants, M.A. a barrister- 
at-law, and Vice Warden of the Stannaries 
of Cornwali and Devon. 

He was born on the 23d Dec. 1792, and 
was the second son of Sir Henry Dampier, 
a Judge of the King’s Bench, who died in 
1816 (see his character in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for that year, Part i. p. 188), by 
the eldest daughter of the Ven. John Law, 
Archdeacon of Rochester. He was edu- 
cated at Eton, and thence proceeded to a 
fellowship of King’s college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1816, M.A. 
1819. He was called to the bar by the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, May 22, 
1819; and became a member of the 
Western circuit, in which he soon ob- 
tained reputation and practice. He was 
for some time Recorder of Portsmouth. 

In 1849 he acted with Lord Portman 
and Mr. Dominick Daly on the commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into the rights 
and claims connected with the New Forest 
and Waltham Forest; and in 1850 he was 
appointed one of the Commissioners for 
investigating the state, discipline, &c. of 
the university and colleges of Oxford. 

Some few years since Mr. Dampier ac- 
quired by. purchase Twyford House, in 
the beautiful vale of the Itchen, formerly 
the property of Dr. Shipley, Bishop of St. 
Asaph; and there he latterly principally 
resided, fulfilling the duties of a country 
gentleman in the most exemplary manner. 
His local charity, his constant hospitality, 
and the active interest he felt in the wel- 
fare of those who dwelt around him, will 
long be remembered. He was in the com- 
mission of the peace for Hampshire, and 
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was frequently chairman of the bench of 
magistrates. Lord Chief Justice Camp- 
bell, alluding to his decease in open court 
on the day of its occurrence, characterized 
Mr. Dampier as ‘‘ one of the most learned, 
honoured, and excellent men who ever 
adorned the profession.”’ 

He married a daughter of the Rev. 
Christopher Erle, of Gillingham, Dorset- 
shire, sister to the present Sir William 
Erle, Judge of the Common Pleas; by 
whom he has left issue a son, William, 
and two daughters, Jane and Emily. 





Henry Mirtcatre, Ese. 

June 4. At Tynemouth, Henry Mitcalfe, 
esq. of Whitley, a magistrate for the county 
of Northumberland, and formerly M.P. 
for Tynemouth. 

He was returned to Parliament for Tyne- 
mouth at the general election of 1841, on 
Liberal principles, after a contest, in which 
he polled 295 votes, and W. Chapman, 
esq. 213. He sat only until the dissolu- 
tion of 1847. 

The character of Mr. Mitcalfe, socially, 
commercially, and politically, always stood 
very high. He was a man of remarkable 
intelligence and considerable zeal—pos- 
sessed of a very retentive memory, and an 
excellent judgment in appreciating and 
applying the knowledge he collected and 
stored. His health, for some time past, 
had been declining ; and he expired at his 
residence in Tynemouth, within the pre- 
cincts of whose ancient priory his remains 
were interred. 





CHARLES TAWNEY, Esa. 

Lately. At Oxford, Charles Tawney, 
esq. 

The name of Tawney has, for about a 
century, been honourably connected with 
the city of Oxford. Mr. Tawney himself 
was elected to the old corporation in 1831. 
and afterwards to the new: in 1837, and 
again in 1840, he was placed in the civic 
chair; and in the discharge of its duties 
he combined integrity of purpose with 
kindness of manner, gentlemanly and hos- 
pitable attention, with an exact observance 
of the rules and requirements of office. 
When he retired from the Council in 1844 
he presented an admirable statue of Sir 
Sir Thomas Rowney, formerly a distin- 
guished and munificent Member of Parlia- 
ment for the city, which now occupies the 
centre niche in front of the Town Hall. 

Mr. Tawney was the friend and en- 
courager of all associated endeavours to 
improve the condition of the industrious, 
and especially to extend the knowledge of 
the right principles of agriculture, and 
thereby increase its profitableness. He 
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was among the first to form the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, and after- 
wards one of the most active and earnest 
in the promoting the arrangements for its 
meeting at Oxford in 184-. He also took 
an active part in the establishment of the 
Oxfordshire Agricultural Society, and in 
promotion of horticultural exhibitions. As 
a governor of the Radcliffe Infirmary and 
the Warneford Asylum he regularly at- 
tended their meetings, and gave them the 
benefit of his sound judgment and prudent 
consideration, his business-like habits, and 
distinctness of views and purposes; in 
short, his good-will to man was a prevail- 
ing principle, not a sudden impulse or a 
short-lived feeling ; it accompanied him at 
home and abroad, in the smaller and 
greater actions of his life. He evinced his 
attachment to the Church by his liberal 
contributions towards the erection and re- 
pair of several churches in his neighbour- 
hood. He gave the site of the church 
erected at Headington Quarry,and an organ 
to the parish church of Headington, besides 
a handsome contribution towards its resto- 
ration. 





BENJAMIN TULLOCH, Esa. 

May 12. Benjamin Tulloch, esq. late 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, surgeon. 

By his will, which has been proved in 
the Prerogative Court of York, he has 
bequeathed the following legacies to be 
paid twelve months after the decease of 
his wife, viz. to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 100/.; to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, 200/.; to the Newcastle 
Infirmary, 1,000/.; to the Penitentiary of 
Newcastle, 200/.; to the Society for the 
Relief of the Widows and Orphans of 
Shipwrecked Mariners, established in the 
port of Newcastle, 100/.; to the Parochial 
Schools of the parish of St. Andrew’s, in 
Newcastle, 100/.; to the Ragged School 
for Boys and Girls, established in New- 
castle, 100/. each; to the Dispensary of 
Newcastle, 200/.; to the Town Missionary 
Society of Newcastle, 100/.; to the Vic- 
toria Asylum for the Blind, established in 
Newcastle, 100/,; to the Society for the 
Relief of the Indigent and Sick, established 
in Newcastle, 100/.; to the Irish Society 
for teaching the Scriptures in their Native 
Tongue, 100/.; to the Church of England 
Colonial Society, 100/.; to the Schools of 
the New Church at Gomersal, in the 
county of York, 200/.; to the Schools of 
the parish church of Birstal, in the same 
county, 200/.; and to the Parochial Schools 
of the parish of Gateshead, 100/. Also, 
the sum of 400/. for the purpose of found- 
ing a Scholarship or Exhibition in the 
College of Medicine in Newcastle, in con- 
nexion with the University of Durham, to 
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be denominated ‘“ Tulloch’s Scholarship 
or Exhibition.’’—Newcastle Guardian. 





Lupwie TIEeck. 

April 28. At Berlin, aged 80, Ludwig 
Tieck, the translator of Shakspere. 

He was born in Berlin on the 31st May, 
1773, and educated at Halle, Gittingen, 
and Erlangen, where he became deeply 
impressed with the spirit of historical and 
poetic literature. Having convinced him- 
self that classic art, as raised in the Re- 
naissance Age, was worn threadbare, he 
sought to direct public attention to the 
romantic literature of the Middle Ages. 
In this undertaking, assisted by the two 
Schlegels and Novalis, he met with tri- 
umphant success, and, fostered by the in- 
fluence of Schelling’s philosophy, this 
school gained, in a short time, a consider- 
able influence in the literature of every 
European language. 

The version of Shakspere by Tieck and 
the Schlegels is the best that has hitherto 
been made. As a storyteller Tieck was 
unrivalled. There is a genial glow in all 
his tales and legends, which inspires the 
imaginative reader to an extraordinary 
pitch of delight. He was personally much 
beloved, and owed his local influence as 
much to his ready and friendly conversa- 
tional talents as to his writings. 

With the fruits of early study at his 
command, he was at all times of his life 
diligent and studious of fresh acquisitions. 
In the field of European literature he 
was versed as few other men have been; 
with something of an especial preference 
for Spanish and English. His love for 
the latter, as shown by his many excellent 
labours on our old dramatists, as well as 
in the translation of Shakspere, give him 
especial claims to regard in this country. 

His splendid library, which was sold a 
few years back, was an evidence of judg- 
ment as well as of good fortune in the 
collection of literary treasures, while it 
showed the wide range of his pursuits. 
The circumstances which caused its disper- 
sion were such as must have raised the 
poet in the esteem of ail who knew them,— 
while they lamented, for his sake, the 
effects of so generous a sacrifice of his 
best companions. 

His funeral took place on the Sunday 
following his death. The hearse was fol- 
lowed by the carriages of their Majesties 
and Royal Family, and by those of the most 
eminent personages of Berlin. Among the 
mourners were Baron von Humboldt, 
Count Redern, and almost every person 
distinguished in literature, arts, and sci- 
ence. 
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Mr. JAMES CARTER. 

June l. At St. John’s Place, Camber- 
well, aged 61, Mr. James Carter, a self- 
taught labourer in literature, who raised 
himself to some distinction. 

He was the son of very humble parents, 
and was born at Colchester July 5, 1792. 
His father had been in early life an hus- 
bandman, but was wild, and left his family 
and enlisted fora soldier. His mother was 
a decent respectable woman, and to her he 
was indebted for all the advantages both 
in body and in mind that it was his lot 
to enjoy. She lived till November 1831. 
She procured for her son a place as a shop- 
boy with a tailor at Colchester ; but he 
was there in so menial a capacity as not to 
be able to learn the trade; by degrees 
however he got an insight into it, became 
useful to his employer, and in time pro- 
ceeded to London for improvement. In 
May 1819, he married at St. Paul’s, Co- 
vent Garden, a worthy young woman, with 
whom he had been acquainted for ten 
years; and by whom he had a numerous 
family, six sons and two daughters. On 
his marriage he arrived at the dignity of 
a master tailor, and settled at Colchester. 
He even belonged to a literary society, 
and was surprised in the spring of 1825 to 
be told by the secretary that it was his 
duty in turn to give a lecture. This he 
would gladly have avoided, but there was 
no help for it; so he composed and de- 
livered a Lecture on Taste ; and in March 
1827 delivered a second lecture. In 1833, 
when his health was so bad as to prevent 
him working at his trade, and heavy ex- 
peuses pressed on him from the death of 
some of his children, the possibility oc- 
curred to him of getting help by the pub- 
lication of his Lectures on Taste. They 
were therefore printed by subscription with 
some success; and he also published ‘‘ A 
Lecture on the Primitive State of Man.” 
In 1836 he removed with his family to Lon- 
don; and compiled for Messrs. C. Knight 
and Co. “ A Manual for the Apprentices 
to Tailors.’’ This gave not only proof of 
his technical skill, but of the rational and 
contented tone of mind with which the 
writer looked upon his own vocation in 
life. In 1845 his personal history and the 
account of his literary amusements were 
very pleasantly narrated in one of Mr. 
Knight’s ‘‘ Weekly Volumes,’’ under the 
title of ‘‘ Memoirs of a Working Man.°’ 
In Mr. Knight’s introduction to this work 
he describes the author ‘“‘as a man of 
humble station—unknown to the world— 
who had strong aspirations after know- 
ledge—much satisfaction in its acquire- 
ment ; but who had walked through life 
humbly and obscurely—who had laboured 
with his own hands to earn his daily 
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bread — who had endured the bitterest 
poverty—who had been prostrated for 
years by chronic sickness. If these Me- 
moirs deal not with striking adventures, 
they present a clear reflection of the mind 
of the writer, which is sincere. It had 
been formed under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances. He makes no claim to ex- 
traordinary powers of understanding ; he 
displays no unwonted energies. The purity 
of his style is one of his most remark- 
able characteristics.’’ This volume brings 
down Carter’s history to1815. In 1850 he 
published ‘‘ A Continuation of the Me- 
moirs of a Working Man, illustrated by 
some original Sketches of Character.’’ 

In 1852 he published ‘‘ Thoughts on 
several Subjects, including Sacred Poetry ; 
Happiness; Health; Thoughts on Rhyme; 
on Men who have been called Good; and 
on the Varieties of the Human Face.’’ 

Ill health so pressed upon him that he 
was unable to follow his business with 
success, and poverty accompanied him to 
the end of his days; but his Christian 
spirit and resignation endured to the last. 
They are apparent in all his writings ; and 
his latter volumes evince the same good 
feelings so justly pointed out by Mr. 
Knight in his ‘‘ Memoirs.’’ His painful 
position was alleviated by several kind 
friends ; and he occasionally was relieved 
by the Royal Literary Fund. We grieve 
to add he has left his widow atid family in 
great distress. 


DEATHS, 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


Oct.11. On board the ship Prince Albert, bound 
for Australia, aged 21, John Ross, eldest son of 
the late Col. Ross, of Hardway, near Gosport. 
After her arrival at Melbourne, Mary Isabella 
Ross, widow of the above, was prematurely con- 
fined, Jan. 14. Her infant lived three days, and 
she herself expired Jan. 21. She was the only 
dau. of Lieut. Squires, and was only 19 years 
of age. 

Nov. 5. At sea, off Madras, aged 52, Samuel 
Moody Griffith, esq. surgeon Bengal service, son 
of the Rev. Meredith Griffith, and grandson of 
Andrew Paterson, esq. M.D. formerly of Margam, 
Glamorganshire. 

Dec. 5. Drowned by the upsetting of a boat off 
Port Philip, aged 21, James Gardiner Jeffery, 4th 
officer of the ship Northumberland, and eldest son 
of the late James Gardiner Jeffery, esq. of Fox 
Pitts, Yalding, Kent. 

Dec. 27. At Bengara, New South Wales, aged 
42, the Hon. Thomas Montolieu Murray, third son 
of Alexander 8th and late Baron Elibank by the 
Hon. Janet Oliphant, dau. and heir of John styled 
Lord Oliphant. He was named after the famil 
of his paternal grandmother, a dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
L. C. Montolieu Baron St. Hypolite. 

Feb.1. Accidentally drowned, in the Yarra, 
Melbourne, aged 30, Augustus Thrupp, esq. of 
Bishop’s-road, Bayswater. 

Feb. 2. At Molroy, Gwydyr river, near New- 
castle, while on a tour to Moreton Bay, aged 31, 
Mr. H. Suggate, son of H. E. Suggate, esq. surgeon, 
R.N. of Greenwich, and late of Beccles, Suffolk. 

Feb.15. At Rangoon, aged 16, Ensign James 
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Clarke, 51st (King’s Own) Light Infantry, only son 
of Major Clarke, Ist W. India Regiment. 

At Sauger, on his passage from Calcutta to the 
Cape, Robert White Wrightson, esq. surgeon 
H.E.1.C.S. youngest son of the late William 
Wrightson, esq. of Neasham Hall, Durham. 

March 3. At Rio de Janeiro, the celebrated 
Jesuit, Father Gabet, missionary in Tibet along 
with Father Hue, the narrative of whose travels 
has obtained such world-wide fame. 

March 11, At Shanghai, Henrietta-Mary, wife 
of Rutherford Alcock, esq. H.B.M. Consul, and 
granddau. of Jolin Bacon, esq. sculptor. 

March 19. Killed at the storming of the strong- 
hold of Mea Toon, in Burmah, aged 19, Ensign L. 
A. Boileau, of the 67th Bengal N.I. youngest son of 
the late Lieut.-Col. J. P. Boileau, Bengal Horse 
Art. and Lieut. James Marriott Taylor, of the 9th 
Madras Inf. son of Lieut.-Gen. H. G A. Taylor, of 
Clarendon-pl. Hyde-park. 

March 20. At Mossell Bay, South Africa, aged 
37, Joseph Travers, F.R.C.S. son of the late John 
Travers, of St. Swithin’s-lane, City. 

March 31. At Barbados, aged 25, James Mor- 
gan, esq. surgeon, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Allen Morgan, of Nant-y-derry, Monmouthshire. 

At Galle, Ceylon, Daniel White, esq. Madras 
Civil Service. 

April . At Rio, aged 29, Windsor Fieschi He- 
neage, esq. Attaché to Her Majesty’s Legation, 
4th and youngest son of ‘Thomas Fieschi Heneage, 
esq. by the Hon. Arabella Pelham, dau. of Charles 
Lord Yarborough. 

Apriil. At Patna, Martha Eugenia, dau. of 
the Rev. W. Money. 

April8. AtCalcutta, aged 32, Robert, second 
son of the late John Cunnington, esq. Braintree. 

At Pointe-de-Galle, Ceylon, aged 56, Mary-Ce- 
cilia, wife of T. H. Twynam, esq. and second dau. 
of the late Major T. Summerfield, 83d Reg. 

April 9. At Poonah, Seymour Vassall Hale 
Monro, of the 78th Highlanders, and second son of 
Charles Hale Monro, esq. of Ingsdon, Devonshire. 

April 10. In Paris, aged 75, M. Rollin. In 
early life he was employed in the French military 
service, in Italy and Germany. His name has 
been well known in Europe as a profound numis- 
matist throughout his long life, and as an honour- 
able, amiable, and learned dealer in coins, medals, 
and antiques. His valuable “ private ” cabinet of 
coins is announced for sale in London, by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson. 

April 12, At Trelawny, Jamaica, the Hon. Jas. 
Dunstone, for many years one of the representa- 
tives of the House of Assembly, and Custos of Tre- 
lawny. 

“april 15. At Galle, Ceylon, Robert Henry Ryan, 
esq. of the Bombay Civil Service, fourth son of the 
Right Hon. Sir E. Ryan, of Kensington. 

April 16. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Gabriel Field- 
ing, esq. formerly of Northallerton, barrister-at- 
law ; also, May 21, at Richmond, Lucy, his widow. 

April 17. At Trinidad, aged 25, Arthur Lea 
Wilson, second son of the late Lea Wilson, esq. of 
Norwood, Surrey. : 

April 19. At Jubbulpore, aged 32, Lieut. Ed- 
ward Floud, 32d M.N.I. 

April 21. At Calcutta, Rebecca, wife of the 
Rev. Timothy Sandys, Senior Church Missionary, 
and dau. of the late Mr. Swain, builder. 

April 29. At Strangford, Rebecca-Elizabeth, 
wife of Lieut. Kecling, R.N. Inspecting Officer of 
Coast Guard. : 

April 30. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, aged 41, 
Henry Horatio Griffin, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, bar- 
rister-at-law (1836). 

In April. At New Orleans, Ann, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Arnold Jenkins, B.D. Vicar of Tred- 
ington, Worc. 

Lately. At Toronto, Colonel Charles Barker 
Turner, K.H. one of the veterans of Waterloo. 
He went to Canada in 1838 on particular service, 
and was afterwards appointed to the command 
of the Eastern district in Upper Canada, He re- 
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mained in that country until 1843, when he came 
to England ; but in 1845 he sold out of the army, 
and returned to Canada as a settler. 

May 1. At Trinidad, of fever, the Hon. Capt. 
J. Russell Domvyile, her Majesty’s Collector of 
Customs at that island, and youngest surviving 
son of the Rey. H. B. Domvile, Rector of Pen- 
combe, co. Hereford. 

May 2. At Dominica, Mrs. Blackall, wife of the 
Lieut.-Governor of that island. 

May 3. At Funchal, Madeira, aged 26, Arthur 
Freeman, esq. fifth son of the late Rev. Joseph 
Freeman, of Stroud, Glouc. 

May 4, At Ilford, Essex, aged 34, James Wil- 
fred Weddle, esq. engineer, formerly of Hull. 

At Naples, John Wilson, esq. of Upper Eccles- 
ton-st. Belgrave-sq. 

May 5. In Canada West, Stuart Mackechnie, 
esq. eldest son of A. Mackechnie, esq. of St. Aus- 
tin’s, Fifeshire. 

At Allsop-terrace, Isabella, relict of the Rev. 
Joseph Territt, B.C.L. of St. Osyth, Essex. 

May 6. Clementia, wife of John Minchin, esq. 
Lisduffe, Tipperary, and dau. of John Wood, esq. 
Doughty-st. 

On board the Forerunner, on her passage home 
from the coast of Africa, aged 26, Louisa-Mari- 
anne, widow of the late Rev. R. C. Paley, B.A. 
Missionary at Abbeokuta, and eldest dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. B. W. D. Sealey, H.E.LC.S. of 
Cleve Dale, near Bristol. 

May 7. At Shiffnall, aged 59, Miss Smyth, dau. 
of the late Capt. Smyth, R.N. 

At Bristol, Mr. Henry Waters, second son of the 
late John Waters, esq. of Cheltenham, and for- 
merly of Great Ormond-st. 

May 8. At North Luffenham, Linc. aged 89, 
William Barrymore, esq. R.N. 

May 10. At Corston, near Bath, Lucy-Esther, 
wife of Vice-Adm. Charles Philip Boteler Bateman. 
She was the third dau. of Wm. Chetwynd, esq. of 

-common, Surrey, and Hampstead, co. Cork, 
was married in 1809, and had issue a son and five 
daughters, 

Harriett, youngest surviving dau. of the late 
shows Walter, esq. many years coroner for Mid- 


esex. 

May 11. At Rome, aged 27, Theodore Goldshede, 
esq. late of Piccadilly, solicitor. 

At Staindrop, Margaret, wife of Colonel Trotter, 
and only child of Capt. Dale, late of Staindrop. 

Aged 70, John Watson, esq. late of Hamburgh. 

May 12. At Turin, aged 22, James Field, esq. 
of Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 

At Glenville,co.Down, aged 81, Isaac Glenny,esq. 

At Grosvenor House, Knightsbridge, aged 80, 
Elizabeth, la Marquise de St. Leger. 

May 13. Aged 65, John Cass, esq. of Ware. 

At Brighton, aged 71, Thomas Clay, esq. 

At Gloucester, William Fletcher, esq 

At the residence of her daughter, at Coalbrook- 
dale, aged 92, Hannah, relict of John Grant, esq. 
of Leighton Buzzard. 

At Bayonne, aged 21, John Forster Haworth, 
East India Company’s Serv. eldest son of the late 
John Haworth, esq. of Lichfield. 

At Hambrook, near Bristol, aged 86, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Herapath. 

Aged 13, Katharine-Martha, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Lowndes, esq. of the Bury, Chesham, Bucks. 

At the rectory, North Waltham, aged 48, Robert 
Hepburne Murray, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister. 
He was of St. Alban Hall, Oxford, B.A. 1830, M.A. 
1835, and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s-inn 
29 Jan. 1836. 

At Langham, aged 25, Sarah-Horatia, third dau. 
of the Rey. S. F. Rippingall, of Langham, Norfolk. 

Aged 48, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Smith, esq. 
oo Hyde-park-square and Colebrooke-park, Tun- 


fay 14. At Egham, Eliza-Charlotte, only dau. 
of the late Webster Blount, esq. Consul-General 
from his Majesty the King of the Netherlands to 
the Emperor of Morocco. 


At Richmond, Miss M. Clarke, formerly of Mort- 
lake. 

At Lillingstone Dayrell, aged 25, Kate-Jane, 
wife of James William Dewar, esq. 49th regt. 

At Brussels, aged 53, Cyprian Hylton, esq. late 
of Lynn Regis, Norfolk. 

At Woolwich, Mary, widow of Major Charles Ro- 
binson, R.M. 

Aged 77, Miss Snelgrove, of Heytesbury. 

At Greenhill, near Kidderminster, aged 89, 
George Talbot, esq. a magistrate for the counties 
of Worcester and Stafford, and Deputy-Lieut. for 
Worcestershire. 

In Lower Grosvenor-st. John-Charles, son o 
John William Woodcock, esq. of the Bombay Civil 
Service. 

May 15. At Pimlico, aged 51, Joseph, third son 
of the Rev. Canon Bingham, Vicar of Hale Magna, 
Linc. and Incumbent of the church of the Holy 
Trinity, Gosport. 

At Chatham, after a few months’ illness, aged 
100 and 9 months, Mrs. Ann Budd. 

At Frome Selwood, aged 86, Thomas Bunn, esq. 

On his passage to America, the Hon. John Croal, 
esq. of Demerara. 

At Ashburton, aged 105, Miss Mary Griffin. 

In Grove-road, aged 85, Mrs. Hutchinson, widow 
of Captain Hutchinson. 

Aged 72, Robert Simpson, esq. of Tillerye House, 
Park-road, Holloway, and of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

At Knapton Hall, near Malton, Yorkshire, aged 
66, William Tindall, esq. of Hatcham Manor 
House, New Cross, and Clement’s-lane, Lom- 
bard-st. He was one of the most extensive 
ship-builders and ship-owners in this great ma- 
ritime nation, which business his family have suc- 
cessfully caried on at Scarborough since the time 
of the Protectorate ; and he earnestly opposed what 
he deemed the suicidal system of unreciprocated 
reciprocity by which the home and colonial ports 
and markets of this mighty empire have been 
thrown open to foreign nations, without consi- 
deration or equivalent for so mighty a boon. 

At Rugby, aged 65, William Ferdinand Count 
Wratislaw von Mitrovitz. 

At Wrottesley, Anne, relict of Edward Wrottes- 
ley, esq. Commander R.N. (uncle to Lord Wrottes- 
ley), who died at Newfoundland in 1814. Her 
maiden name was Tringham. 

May 16. At York, aged 59, Mary-Anne, relict 
of Mr. R. Atkinson, of Sandal, near Wakefield, 
and eldest dau. of the late W. Laycock, esq. of 
Appleton Roebuck. 

At Walworth, aged 64, Hannah-Frances, relict 
of John Blake, esq. 

At Camden-road Villas, aged 73, David Borsley, 
esq. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 66, Ann-Barbara, 
wife of Thomas Bridgman, esq. 

At Shipton-under-Wychwood, Oxfordshire, aged 
73, William Edward Coleman, esq. 

Eliza, wife of James Dafforne, of Brixton 
youngest dau. of the late William Conder, esq. of 
Barton Hall. 

At Bideford, Lieut. Dalgety. 

At Weymouth, aged 14, Louisa-Marindin, only 
daughter of W. S. Davenport, esq. of Davenport, 
Shropshire. 

At Wakefield, aged 35, Mr. Joseph France, so- 
licitor. 

In Gloucester-gardens, Hyde-park, Eliza H. M. 
Greme, eldest dau. of the late H. 8. Greeme, esq. 
H.E.1,C.8. 

At Irwell House, Bury, Lanc. aged 56, James 
Harrison, esq. one of Her Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for Lancashire. 

At C. Elderton’s, esq. Abercorn-pl. St. John’s- 
wood, Miss Eliza M‘Rae, dau. of the late Colin 
M‘Rae, esq. of Jamaica. 

At Weymouth, Mr. W. Richards, registrar of 
births, marriages, and deaths, and formerly pastor 
of the Independent Chapel, Milborne Port. 

At Montpellier l’Herault, France, aged 68, Mrs. 
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Eliza Thompson, eldest dau. of the late Col. Wm. 
Thompson, of Kilham. 

May 17. At Newbury, Berks, aged 86, James 
Bodman, esq. 

Aged 73, Charles Collins, esq. late of 50th Foot. 
He was in the battles of Vittoria, Pyrenees, &c. 

At Pitlurg, N.B., Charles Gordon, esq. late Capt. 
72nd Highlanders. 

At Down Place, Berks, aged 78, Esther, relict of 
H. Harford, esq. and dau. of the late Sir Nelson 
Rycroft, Bart. 

At Fishguard, Pemb. aged 61, Captain James 
Howell, late of the Royal Artillery. 

At Glasgow, Jane, widow of Sir Edward Smith 
Lees, Knt. Secretary to the Post Office, Edinburgh. 
She was the youngest dau. of Captain Clark, 40th 
Foot, by a dau. of James Stanley, esq. of Low Park, 
co. Roscommon. She was married in 1821, and 
left a widow in 1846. 

At Naples, Louisa, Comtesse de Truguet. 

May 18. Sarah, widow of Charles Bean, esq. 
late of Demerara, and Richmond-hill, Surrey. 

Georgina, wife of Capt. Stonehouse George Bun- 
bury, late 67th Regt. 

At Durham, Anne-Jane, eldest dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Chayter. 

At Towcester, aged 79, Mary, relict of Henry 
Dayrell, esq. Capt. R.N. 

At Como, Italy, aged 84, Antonio Della Torre, 
sen. esq. 

Georgiana-Priscilla-Mary, dau. of John Gould 
Gent, esq. of Moyens Park, Essex. 

At Chelmsford, aged 77, Elizabeth-Wilhelmina, 
wife of George Asser Gepp, esq. 

In Camberwell-grove, aged 22, James Nairne, 
Bengal Civil Serv. eldest son of Capt. Alexander 
Nairne, H.E.I.C.S. 

Aged 62, Ann-Tamar, widow of Wm. Oldfield, 
esq. of York. 

At Bath, aged 78, Capt. W. Parker, Bengal Art. 

At Rugby, John-Rowland, second son of the late 
Thomas Vaughton, esq. of Pearschay, Staff. 

At March, Camb. aged 68, John Woodward, esq. 

May 19. At Bath, aged 75, Benjamin Brown, 
esq. late of Clapham-common. 

In Surrey-sq. aged 53, Miss Craig, sister of the 
late David Craig, esq. of Bermondsey. 

At Brighton, aged 67, Julia, widow of Major 
Dickson of the Life Guards, youngest dan. of the 
late Gen. Thomas Coxe, Colonel of the Grenadier 
Guards, and grand-dau. of Sir Charles Sheffield, 
Bart. of Normanby Hall, Linc. 

Emma-Maria, infant dau. of Edward Foss, esq. 
F.S.A. of Street-End House, near Canterbury. 

At Hampton-court, the infant son of Major 
Ormsby Gore. 

At Geneva, at an advanced age, Lieut. William 
Nowlan, h. p. 91st Regt. 

In Carey-st. Lincoln’s-inn, aged 48, Charles Call 
Score, esq. solicitor. 

_ At Great Givendale, Yorkshire, aged 83, John 
Singleton, esq. 

At Newark, Ellen, wife of Godfrey Tallents, esq. 

In Lambeth-terrace, aged 40, Richard Taylor, 
esq. of the firm of John Taylor and Son, Redcross- 
Street, Southwark. 

At Clifton, near Bristol, Sophia, eldest surviving 
dau. of the late Thomas Townsend, esq. formerly 
of Grenada. 

At Kennington, Lieut.-Col. James Whitcomb, 
late of the Royal Marines. 

At Torquay, Emelie-Eliza, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Willoughby, C.B. Bombay Art. 

May 20. At Spalding, Lincolnshire, aged 71, 
Charles Bonner, esq. solicitor. He was the eldest 
son of Mr. Bonner, formerly of Fleet-st. London. 

a 68, Thomas Brayshaw, esq. of Giggles- 

ic 


At Rayne, Essex, Julia, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
W. T. Carless, of Felstead, Essex. 

At Dorking, aged 78, the relict of Richard 
Cheesman, esq. 

At Highgate, aged 75, Mary-Ann, relict of John 
Cook, esq. of the Navy Office. 


At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 74, Mary Ann, 
relict of John Denny, esq. of Ipswich. 

Aged 21, William, second son of James Dug- 
dale, of Ivy-bank, Burnley, Lanc. 

At Richmond, Caroline Dupuis, dau. of the late 
Rev. George Dupuis, Rector of Wendlebury. 

At Clapton, London, aged 75, Mrs. Mary Hep- 
tinstall. 

At Exeter, aged 84, Elizabeth, widow of the 
Rev. Robert Nares, Archdeacon of Stafford, young- 
est dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Samuel Smith, for- 
merly Head Master of Westminster School. This 
lady was the third wife of Archdeacon Nares, who 
died March 23, 1829; and of whom a memoir by 
Joseph Jekyll, esq. will be found in Gent. Mag. 
for 1829; see also Nichols’s Literary [lustrations, 
vii. 578. 

Mary, relict of Capt. Porter, of the Hon. E.I.C.S, 
and last surviving dau. of the late Capt. Wood- 
head of Elland, near Halifax, Yorkshire 

At Burton Pidsea, in Holderness, co. York, aged 
68, Anne, widow of Isaac Raines, esq. M.D. (See 
Gent. Mag. Jan. 1847.) She was the elder surviv- 
ing daughter of the Rev. Joseph Robertson, M.A. 
Vicar of Sleights and Aislaby, near Whitby, who 
died on the 17th of October, 1824, aged 80, by his 
wife Mary Easterby, sister of Francis Cresswell, of 
Cresswell, esq. (See Gent. Mag. Oct. 1805.) Mr. 
Robertson was born at Little Asby, near Appleby, 
and was first cousin of the Rev. Joseph Robertson, 
M.A. Vicar of Horncastle, a learned and volumi- 
nous writer, connected with the Critical Review 
for twenty-one years, and a frequent correspond- 
ent in the Gentleman’s Magazine. (See his Me- 
moirs in Nichols’s Liter. Anecd. vol. iii. p. 500, 
et seq.) 

At Cheltenham, aged 80, Robert Richardson, 
esq. surgeon, late of Harrogate. 

At Whitchurch, Oxon, Sarah, wife of Mr. Robert 
Smith, surgeon. 

At Armley Lodge, near Leeds, aged 78, Isaac 
Rimington Tetley, esq. 

At Hill, Totnes, aged 73, Charles Taylor, esq. 
the representative of an old family in that town 
of which he was repeatedly mayor. 

May 2\. At Torquay, Elizabeth, younger dau. 
of Joseph Cowen, esq. of Blaydon Burn. 

At Exeter, Robert, son of the late George Currie, 
esq. comptroller of the customs at Newcastle. 

In Sloane-st. aged 79, Saml. Morgan Jones, esq. 

Aged 40, Henry Julius Jones, esq. of County- 
terrace, Camberwell New-road, and Bury-st. St. 
James’s. 

At Rome, Margaret, wife of Ambrose Lace, esq. 
of Beaconsfield, near Liverpool. 

At Coventry, aged 66, Sarah, wife of John 
Roughton, esq. 

At Budleigh Salterton, Devon, Eliza, youngest 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Harry Thomson. 

May 22. At Brentwood, Mrs. Adlam. 

At Woodbrook, Alderley Edge, Cheshire, aged 
23, Emily-Anne, second dau. of James Atherton, 
esq. of Swinton House, near Manchester. 

At Blackheath-hill, Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
John Frederick Bernard, esq. 

At Stockwell, aged 84, Thomas William Car- 
penter, esq. 

Aged 78, Anne-Gerrat, relict of Thomas Cham- 
bre, esq. of Nottingham-place. 

In Marlborough-road, St. John’s-wood, aged 26, 
Frederick 8. Grey, esq. seventh son of the late 
Hon. and Right Rev. Edward Grey, Lord Bishop 
of Hereford. 

In Sussex-pl. Regent’s-park, Fanny, wife of R. 
D. Hoblyn, esq. 

At Aberayran, Annette-Rhoda, infant dau, of 
Rowley Lascelles, esq. of Pencraig, Cardigan- 
shire. 

At Merstham, Surrey, aged 29, Eleanor-Har- 
riot, wife of George Lyall, jun. esq. of Nutwood, 
Gatton, near Reigate, and only child of the Rey. 
John Manley, Rector of Merstham. 

At Harpole, Northamptonshire, aged 68, John 
Manning, esq. 
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Aged 75, Mrs. Anna Wedderburn Ogilvy, of 
Ruthven, Forfarshire. 

Aged 78, Thomas Stokes, esq. of Bath. 

At Konigswinter, Henry Watts, esq. second son 
of the late William Watts, esq. of Hanslope park, 
Bucks. 

May 23. Aged 77, Samuel Fox, esq. surgeon, 
of Shoreditch. 

At Hastings, Emma-Owen, wife of Captain J. A. 
Gilbert, Royal Artillery. 

In London, aged 51, Agnes-Marion, wife of 
Wm. Gordon, esq. of Culvennan, co. Wigton. She 
was the dau. of John Hyslop, esq. of Lochend, was 
married in 1825, and had issue three sons and two 
daughters. 

At Strand-on-the-Green, Laura-Elizabeth, eldest 
surviving dau. of George Goldsmith Kirby, esq. of 
Kensington-park-gardens East. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 23, Mary-Eliza, 
eldest dau. of the late Crowley Millington, esq. of 
Greenwich. 

In Dorchester-pl. Blandford-sq. aged 74, Jane, 
relict of John Power, esq. of Bellevue, Youghal. 

At Derby, aged 32, Henry Wilmot Whiston, so- 
licitor, youngest son of William Whiston, esq. 

May 24, In Cheyne-row, aged 64, George Blyth, 
esq. of the Audit Office, Somerset House. 

At her son Frederick’s, aged 75, Mrs. S. A. 
Bryant, aged 75, widow of Stephenson Atkin 
Bryant, formerly of Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 

Aged 87, Sarah, last surviving sister of the late 
Rev. B. Chapman, D.D. Master of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, and Rector of Ashdon. 

At Denmark-hill, Camberwell, aged 39, Robert 
Donaldson, esq. only surviving son of the late John 
Donaldson, esq. formerly of Horsleydown. 

At Great Maplestead, Essex, aged 69, Hannah- 
Gowlett, wife of Philip Nunn, esq. 

Aged 52, Samuel Rogers, esq. solicitor, of Bank- 
buildings. 

Aged 71, Adam Barker Slater, esq. of Chester- 
field. 

In Gower-pl. aged 74, Thomas Wolrich Stans- 
feld, esq. of Savile House, Jersey, late of Burley- 
wood, Yorkshire. 


May 25. At Heron-gate, Brentwood, John 


Bowles, esq. second son of the late Henry Ca-~ 


rington Bowles, esq. F.S.A. of Myddelton House, 
Enfield. 

At his residence, aged 69, Francis Briggs, Comm. 
R.N., a nephew of the late Adm. Sir Ross Don- 
nelly, K.C.B. He entered the navy in 1797 on 
board the Vestal 28, and served for sixteen years 
on full pay. On passing his examination in Sept. 
1803, he was appointed by Lord Nelson acting- 
Lieutenant of the Halcyon 18, and he received his 
commission in the following May. He saw much 
rough service in the Mediterranean, and was 
wounded in an action with three Spanish vessels 
in 1806, for which he received a pecuniary reward 
from the Patriotic Fund. He accepted the rank 
of retired Commander in 1837. 

Suddenly, at Blackheath, aged 60, Mr. Peter 
Courtenay, surveyor to Lloyd’s. 

At Stoke, Devonport, aged 29, Anne Harriet 
Creyke ; and May 28, aged 30, Henry Creyke, the 
sole surviving children of the late Captain Creyke, 
RN. 


At St. Cross, near Winchester, aged 63, Harriet, 
wife of W. H. Earle, esq. 

At Templenoe, near Fermoy, aged 33, Augustus 
Mac Mahon, esq. J.P. son of the late Right Hon. 
Sir William Mac Mahon, Bart. Master of the Rolls 
in Ireland. 

At Kelvedon, Essex, aged 68, Mr. Joseph Phil- 
lips Patmore, surgeon, son of the late R. Patmore, 
esq. of Colchester. 

At Putson, near Hereford, Miss Prince, an el- 
derly lady of fortune, kindly disposition, and un- 
bounded generosity. She was discovered appa- 
rently sitting on the floor, near the window, in her 
night clothes, her head resting against the wall : 
a piece of new rope, skilfully tied in a noose, was 
found round her neck, the other end being fas- 
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tened to two of the bars of the window. The ver- 
dict was * That the deceased destroyed herself 
while in a state of temporary insanity.” The ma- 
ternal uncle of the deceased, from whom she in- 
herited the property, committed suicide in the 
same house. 

At Bath, aged 83, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart. 

At Scarborough, aged 70, Sarah, relict of Josiah 
Fairbank, esq. of Sheffield, civil engineer. 

At Treborough, Somerset, aged 81, Mrs. Grant, 
mother of James Lyddon, esq. surgeon, Exeter. 

Aged 23, Mr. James W. Northcote, chemist and 
druggist, Barnstaple, youngest son of Mr. George 
Northcote, surveyor, of Exeter. 

H. B. Robertson, esq. late of Leicester. 

At Marelands, Etheldred-Harriette, widow of 
Thomas Samuel Seawell, esq. of Bookham, Surrey. 

At Catthorpe, aged 72, Mrs. Ward, relict of 
Matthew Ward, esq. of Clipston, Northampton- 
shire. 

At Hastings, aged 37, Gertrude-Elizabeth, wife 
of Abraham Wells, esq. of Burlings, Knockholt, 
Kent. 

At Lincoln, in her 67th year, Mary, wife of Ed- 
ward James Willson, esq. F.S.A. architect. She 
was the only child of the late Mr. Thomas Mould 
of Hainton, and was interred in the churchyard of 
that village, near the tombs of her parents. 

May 27. Aged 48, Catherine, wife of John 
Derbishire, esq. surgeon, Grafton-st. Fitzroy-sq. 

At Brussels, aged 12, Agnes-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Frederick William Fryer, esq. 

At Greenwich, aged 62, Lieut.-Col. Francis 
Fuller, C.B., an old Waterloo and Peninsular 
officer. He served with the 59th Foot at the battle 
of Vittoria, the siege of San Sebastian, the battle 
of Nive, where he was wounded, at Waterloo, the 
storming of Cambray, and capture of Paris. He 
afterwards proceeded to India, and was at the 
battle of Bhurtpore, under Lord Combermere. 
The deceased held three medals, viz. one for 
Waterloo, a war medal, and a medal for San 
Sebastian. 

At Leigh House, Launcells, Miss Glass, late of 
Buckland, Devon. 

At Maidstone, aged 86, Hannah, widow of the 
Rey. Abraham Harris, and dau. of John Polhill, 
esq. of London, 

Aged 2, Emma-Gertrude, second dau. of F. J. E. 
Jervoise, esq. of Herriard-park, Hants. 

At Froxfield, Berks, aged 47, Mary, relict of the 
Rey. Fred. Lee, Vicar of Easington and Curate of 
Thame. 

At Chatham, Henry Carr Lucas, esq. staff-as- 
sistant surgeon, late of H.M. 80th Regt. and for- 
merly of Exeter. 

In London, aged 11, Frederick Cockayne Dud- 
ley Ryder, eldest son of the Hon. Frederick Dud- 
ley Ryder, and of Marian-Charlotte-Emily, only 
child of the late Thomas Cockayne, esq. of Ickle- 
ford House, Herts. 

At Hull, aged 56, Joseph Rylands, esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of Wm. Warner, esq. of Cunning- 
ham-pl. St. John’s Wood. 

At New Cross, Deptford, aged 47, Thomas Henry 
Young, esq. second surviving son of the late Sam. 
Young, esq. of Parliament-street, Westminster, 
solicitor ; and, June 4, at the same place, aged 45, 
Elizabeth, his widow. 

May 28. At Roborough, Pilton, near Barnstaple, 
the wife of Thomas Brown, esq. 

At Brighton, James Catherwood, esq. of Cam- 
berwell. 

At Clapham, aged 57, Ellen, widow of Stephen 
Wildman Cattley, esq. and second dau. of the late 
William Toulmin, esq. of Croydon. 

At Lisbon, on his return from Malaga, aged 28, 
Hardman Earle, jun. esq. second son of Hardman 
Earle, esq. of Allerton-tower, Liverpool. 

At Whitechapel, aged 74, Abraham Goymer, esq. 

At an advanced age, Mary Campion, relict of 
Charles Hatfield, esq. of Westminster. 

Aged 59, Joseph Hornby, esy. of Druid’s-cross, 
near Liverpool, 
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Aged 19, Charles Robert, eldest son of Robert 
Hunt, esq. Hoddesdon. 

At Totteridge, Herts, aged 85, Charlotte-Mary, 
youngest dau. and last surviving child of the late 
Gen. the Hon. Sir Alexander Maitland, Bart. 

Aged 71, Charles Mallet, esq. of Devonshire-st. 
Queen-sq. younger brother of John Mallet, esq. 

William Jennett Maude, esq. of Langham-hall. 

In Albion-pl. aged 59, Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of the late Stephen Pemberton, esq. M.B. 

In Sloane-st. Miss Elizabeth Pope. 

At Birmingham, on his way to Coughton Court, 
the seat of his brother Sir R. G. Throckmorton, 
Bart. aged 45, John Jervis Courtenay St. Vincent 
Throckmorton, esq. late of Baschurch,Warwicksh. 

At Ensbury, near Longham, Charles Stephen 
Westcott, esq. surgeon, late of Ringwood. He 

d to the t of his father many years 
since, and was one of the most eminent practi- 
tioners in that part of the country. 

May 29. In Newington-pl. aged 67, William 
Cabell, esq. late of the India Board. 

Aged 61, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Freeman, 
esq. Montpellier-crescent, Brighton. 

William Frederick Goodger, esq. surgeon, in 
Ladbroke-pl. Notting-hill. 

At Rochester, Magdalene, wife of Archibald 
Gordon, M.D. 95th Regt. younger dau. of Charles 
Ferrier, esq. of Baddinsgill, Accountant in Edin- 
burgh. 

In York-terr. Regent’s-park, aged 81, Sarah, 
widow of the Rev. William Holmes, Rector of St. 
Giles’s Cripplegate. 

At Exmouth, aged 73, Mrs. Ann Moon. 

In Manchester-sq. aged 37, Charlotte, relict of 
James Powell, esq. of Kent-terr. Regent’s-park. 

At the residence of his brother-in-law Mr. Steb- 
bing, at Paglesham, aged 52, Mr. Hazel Salmon, 
eldest son of the late Hazel Salmon, esq. of Great 
Oakley. 

At the vicarage, ea, aged 61, Sarah, wife 
of the Rev. J. Sharpe, D.D. Vicar. 

Aged 98, John Waite, esq. of Fishergate Cottage, 
upwards of seventy years a solicitor in York. 

May 30. At Putney, aged 13, George-Aylmer, 
eldest son of Col. and the Hon. Mrs. Airey. 

At Loughborough, Ann, widow of Mr. Thomas 
Belcher, son of the late Rev. P. Belcher, Rector of 
Heather and Rotherby. 

Aged 16, Elizabeth-Hubertina, eldest dau. of 
C. J. Cornish, esq. of Saleombe House, Sidmouth. 

Aged 46, William Hussey, esq. landing-surveyor 
of her Majesty’s customs at the port of Bristol. 

In Southwick-cresc, Hyde-park, aged 64, Major 
Lewis Mackenzie, late of the Scots Greys. 

At Saughfield, near Glasgow,Elizabeth-Malcolm, 
wife of John Kerr, esq. 

At Downham, Isle of Ely,aged 62, W. Martin, esq. 

At Exeter,John Ponsford, esq. formerly of More- 
tonhampstead. 

Aged 72, Mr. Frederick Remnant, of Lovell’s- 
court, Paternoster-row, bookbinder, and of Pul- 
len’s-row, Islington. 

Charlotte-Christiana, wife of Charles Toller, esq. 
of Sydenham, Kent. 

At Wisbech, aged 76, Robert Ward, esq. 

At Ravenhill, Rugeley, Staff. the residence of 
her brother, aged 62, Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
the late James Wright, esq. of Tamworth. 

At his residence, Hesk Grange, near Hull, J. T. 
Wright, esq. formerly of Exeter. 

May 31. At the residence of his mother, Bris- 
lington, near Bristol, aged 25, Frederick Richard 
Berguer, esq. late 66th Regt. 

At Beccles, aged 66, Miss A. Copland. 

In Weymouth-st. Portland-pl. the residence of 
her grandfather W. A. Weguelin, esq. aged 19, 
Isabella, second dau. of the late Rev. Cecil Greene, 
Rector of Fishbourne, Sussex. 

At Kennington, George Bartlett Hart, esq. 

At Bath, aged 76, Sarah, relict of G. H. Tug- 
well, esq. of Crowe Hall, near Bath. 

At Nice, aged 15, Jane, last surviving child of 
the late Tycho Wing, esq. 
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Lately. At Forres, aged 123, Magdalen Fimister. 
She was 16 years old when Prince Charles Stuart 
passed through Forres on his way to Culloden. 

At Green-row, Holme Cultram, Cumberland, 
aged 48, John Saul, esq 

Aged 73, Madame Va an de Weyer, mother of the 
Belgian Ambassador at London. 

On board the Zemindar, while returning from 
Australia to rejoin his regiment at Madras, aged 
30, Wm. Westall, M.D. assistant surgeon of H.M. 
94th Regt. son of Wm. Westall, esq. of Bath. 

At Perth, aged 95, a miserable old man, named 
Wilson, who earned a livelihood by public beg- 
ging. He was the proprietor of the house in 
which he lived, and he has left a chest containing 
his stores, too heavy for the strength of a single 
man, containing 35s. in farthings, upwards of 30/. 
in pence and halfpence,'about 40/7. in silver money, 
and bank cheques to nearly 4007. 

June 1. At Lowland House, the residence Py 
Wm. H. Rudd, esq. Monkwearmouth, aged 6 
Mrs. Beecroft, ‘of Lowhills, widow of’ Mr. Song 
Beecroft, brewer, Sunderland. 

* At the Bury, Hemel Hempstead, aged 84, 
Sibylla, relict of Harry Grover, esq. 

At Wotton-under-Edge, Lydia-Martha, wife of 
W. Jackson, M.D. 

At Low Mowthorp, near Malton, aged 71, Robt. 
Topham, esq. 

June2. In Judd-st. John Haysham Cort, esq. 
of the Bank of England. 

At Kingsbridge, Devon, in her 90th year, Su- 
sanna, relict of Thomas Darracott, esq. R.N. 

At York, from disease of the heart, whilst on 
duty on the parade ground, aged 63, Anthony 
Graves, esq. Capt. 2d West York Light Inf. He 
entered the army at an early age, served at Co- 
penhagen and in the Peninsula, and received the 
war medal with six clasps. He was for 27 years 
Adjutant of the 2d West York militia, and recently 
resigned that post to Capt. Cobbe. He was in- 
terred in the York cemetery with military ho- 
nours, and the funeral was witnessed by many 
thousand spectators. 

At Southampton, Henrietta-Maria, dau. of the 
late Rev. W. Hony, Vicar of Liskeard, Cornwall. 

At Elm-park, Drumcondra, co. Dublin, aged 28, 
Anna-Maria, youngest dau. of Thomas Hutton, esq. 

At Vron Vele, Guilsfield, Montgomeryshire, 
aged 69, Anne, youngest dau. of the late Rey, Ed- 
ward Jones, formerly Vicar of Berriew. 

At Hertingfordbury, Herts, Frances, relict of 
the Rev. Thomas Lloyd, Rector of Sacombe, Herts. 

At Chilton Grove, Atcham, Salop, aged 41, the 
Hon. Charles Arthur Wentworth Harwood Noel- 
Hill. He was the 4th and youngest son of the late 
Lord Berwick, by Frances-Maria, 2d dau. of Wm. 
Mostyn Owen, esq. He married in 1846 Catharine- 
Mary, eldest dau. of Charles Marsh Adams, esq. of 
the Abbey, Shrewsbury, and has left issue a son 
and a daughter. 

Suddenly, at Oxford, at his son-in-law’s Mr. 
Reinagle, aged 76, Thomas Orger, esq. LL.D. 

In Hyde-park-place, aged 77, Frances, widow of 
Henry Robinson, esq. and daughter of the late 
Ralph Clavering, esq. of Callaly Castle, Northum- 
berland, by his third wife Mary, daughter of 
Edward Walsh, esq. 

At Castletown, aged 22, Caroline-Helen, dau, of 
Capt. Wallace, late 98th Regt. 

At Madeira, aged 66, George Day Welsh, esq. 

June 3. At Bedford, aged 69, Thomas Bar- 
nard, esq. 

At "Moffatt, Dumfries, aged 21, Ellen Rosa Blake, 
younger dau. of George Hans Blake, esq. R.N. 

Aged 64, George Granville Grenfell, esq. 

At Brighton, Edward Card Griffiths, esq. for- 
merly of Madras. 

At Scaftworth, Notts, Maria, wife of John 
Hotham, esq. 

Aged 36, Thomas Edward Johnson, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, son of the late James Johnson, of 
Suffolk-place, M.D. 

At Cheltenham, aged 49, Mary, relict of John 
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Thomas Justice, ¢sq. barrister-at-law, of Abbey 
House, Berks, and late of Parliament-street, 
London. 

At the vicarage, Collingham, near Wetherby, 
aged 55, Mrs. Medhurst. 

Aged 53, Richard Boucher Callender, esq. of 
Clifton, Glouc. 

At Long Melford, aged 70, Robert Cream, esq. 

At Denbigh, aged 76, Edward Edwards, esq. 
late Commissary of the Ordnance. 

At Farnham, aged 42, Edward David Crosier 
Hilliard, Captain 10th Royal Hussars, unattached. 

At Sompting Rectory, Sussex, the Hon. Frances 
Lake, youngest surviving dau. of Gerard first Vis- 
count Lake. 

June5. At Heston, Middlesex, aged 72, Mrs. 
Mary Appleyard, formerly of Albion-street, Hyde- 


ark. 
. At Winchester, aged 70, Susannah-Sophia, wife 
of John Bacon, esq. 

At Wootton-under-Edge, at her son Major Bid- 
dle’s, aged 83, Ann, relict of Thomas Biddle, gent. 
attorney-at-law, whom she survived 46 years. 

In London, aged 53, Mr. Thomas Sweetlove 
Dowton, formerly lessee and manager of the Can- 
terbury and Margate Theatres. Mr. Dowton was 
extensively known in the theatrical and musical 
world ; he also occasionally lectured, as an ama- 
teur, on the science of phrenology at the Philoso- 
phical Institute at Canterbury, and at other towns. 
He was a man of considerable talents, and was 
nephew to the celebrated actor of that name. 

In Grove-end-road, St. John’s-wood, Miss Ellen 
Foxhall, sister of Edward Martin Foxhall, esq. of 
South Audley-street. 

At Newcastle, aged 83, Mary, widow of the Rev. 
John Furness, Ponteland. 

At Liscard, Cheshire, the wife of Thomas Joyn- 
son, esq. of Liverpool. 

At Uckfield, Margaret, eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Kilgour, esq. of Bethelnie, N.B. 

At Moulton rectory, Mary-Ann, youngest child 
of the late John Mortlock, esq. of Cambridge, and 
sister of the Rev. Edmund Mortlock, B.D. Rector 
of Moulton. 

Aged 48, Miss Sarah Palmer, of Leamington. 

In Golden-sq. aged 21, Henry-Mackworth, only 
son of the late John Mackworth Wood, esq. 

At Edgbaston, aged 36, Dr. Wright. 

June 6. At Thaxted, aged 83, Sarah, widow of 
the Rev. Stephen J. Aldrich, Rector of Chickney, 
Essex. 

Aged 69, Thos. Appleby, esq. of Ripon, surgeon. 

Aged 53, Ralph Bates, esq. of Milbourne Hall, 
Northumberland. 

At the Manor House, Teddington, aged 37, 
Flourance John Benson, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
second surviving son of Thos. Starling Benson, esq. 

Suddenly, aged 62, Alexander Hiam Cohen, esq. 
formerly of Devonshire-st. Portland-pl. 

At Brussels, Alfred, youngest son of the late 
George Durant, esq. of Tongue Castle, Salop. 

At Brighton, aged 38, Miss Sarah Pead Gye. 

At Bath, aged 77, Sarah, relict of Sam. Hutchins, 
esq. of Earl’s Court, Kensington. 

At Old Charlton, Kent, aged 36, Jane, wife of 
Augustus Ironmonger, esq. 

Aged 73, Anne, relict of S. A. Leeks, esq. late of 
the War Office. 

Arthur Stillwell, M.D. of Moorcroft House, Hil- 
lingdon. 

mddenly, from disease of the heart, aged 48, 
Frances-Maria, wife of Thomas Arthur Stone, esq. 
of Curzon-st. May Fair. 

At Humberstone, Leic. aged 79, William Tailby, 
esq. 
June7. At Newcastle, aged 91, Mary, widow of 
the Rev. James Birkett, Vicar of Ovingham. 

At the house of her son Henry Braddock, esq. 
Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 92, Lydia, relict of Mr. 
Henry Braddock, of Brockley, Suffolk. 

At Cheltenham, aged 63, W. Burroughs, esq. 
Col. Hon. East India Co.’s Service, Bengal Army. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Robert Montagu Hume, 


esq. formerly of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and Cumber- 
land-terr. Regent’s-park. 

At Stratford, near Salisbury, R. F. Lindoe, esq. 
M.D. late of Sion Lodge. 

In London, aged 24, Edward Oldnall Russell, 
esq. eldest son of the late Sir William Oldnall Rus- 
sell, Chief Justice of Bengal. 

At Bridgwater, Joel Spiller, esq. after a short 
illness occasioned by a fall. 

At Mortimer-villas, Mortimer-road, De Beauvoir 
town, aged 53, Richard Wade, esq. 

At Newnham Court, Wore. aged 67, Vincent 
Wood Wheeler, esq. 

Aged 84, Thomas Trevor White, esq. formerly, 
and for forty years, of the Secretary’s Office, H.M. 
Customs, Dublin, and cousin of the late Earl Mac- 
artney, K.B. 

June 8, At Rosemont, Loose, Kent, Dulcibella 
Bell, second dau of the late Henry Bell, of New- 
beggin House, Northumberland, esq. 

In Bedford-sq. aged 65, Miss Eleonora Black- 
burn, youngest dau. of the late William Black- 
burn, of Southwark, esq. architect. 

At St. Mary’s-road, Canonbury, aged 66, Dr. 

Robert Brien, surgeon R.N. 

At Clifton, John Downie, esq. late First Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court in British Guiana. 

At Lee-road, Blackheath, aged 38, Nathaniel 
Brown Engleheart, esq. eldest son of Nathaniel 
Brown Engleheart, of Doctors’ Commons, esq. 

At Chester-sq. aged 81, the Hon. Mrs. Gore, 
widow of the Hon. W. J. P. Gore, and mother to 
the Earl of Arran. She was Caroline, fifth and 
youngest daughter of Sir Thomas Pym Hales, 
Bart. by Mary, dan. of Gervas Haywood, esq. and 
widow of George Coussmaker, esq.; she was 
married in 1798, and was left a widow in 1836, 
having had issue a numerous family, of whom 
Philip-Yorke, the eldest survivor, succeeded his 
uncle in the peerage in 1837, and the others were 
raised to the precedency of Earl’s children. 

May-Elizabeth, widow of John Hodgetts, esq. 
Dudley, Worcestershire. 

At Rood-lane, aged 82, Patrick Home, esq. mer- 
chant, and of Clay-hill, Enfield. Mr. Home was 
for upwards of forty-five years connected with the 
trade of the Cape of Good Hope. 

At Sidmouth, Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late Sir Wm. Pilkington, Bart. of Chevet Hall, 
near Wakefield. 

At Loughton, Essex, aged 91, Elizabeth-Martha, 
widow of Thomas Robins, esq. shipbroker. 

Aged 72, Professor Sewell, of the Royal Veteri- 
nary College, an officer of that institution for fifty- 
four years. 

Aged 66, Thomas Sladen, esq. of Mearclough 
House, near Halifax. 

In Islington, Eliza-Mahala, wife of Robert Web- 
ster, esq. late of Blandfield House, Edinburgh. 

June9. At Pentonville, aged 29, John Gordon 
Bailey, F.R.S. &c. who committed suicide by swal- 
lowing a large quantity of essential oil of almonds. 
He was the author of several medical works, and 
lecturer on midwifery to the Hunterian School of 
Medicine. The jury returned a verdict of Insanity. 

At Whithorse, Wigtonshire, aged 71, Miss Isa- 
bella Lawson, sister of James Lawson, esq. of 
Whithorse, formerly of Jamaica. 

At Chudleigh, Devon, Martha, widow of Wm. 
Mackie, esq. of Sidmouth, formerly President of 
the Medical Board of Bombay. 

June 10. In Harley-pl. Bow, aged 57, Eliza, the 
wife of Thomas Ansell, M.D. 

At Barnstaple, aged 70, Mr. Isaac Brightwell, 
for nearly half a century a bookseller and stationer 
in that town. 

At the house of Mr. Charles Monkman, of Mal- 
ton, aged 71, Sarah, relict of George Hall, esq. of 
Norton. 

At Knightsbridge, aged 77, Ann, widow of Geo. 
Macquistin, esq. of Kensington. 

At Sketchley Hall, Leicestershire, aged 65, Wil- 
liam Milhouse, esq. 

At Chelmsford, Capitano il Conte Carlo Isidore di 
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Miollis, professor of Spanish, Italian, and French, 
son of the Marquis di Miollis, a distinguished Gene- 
ral under Napoleon Bonaparte. The deceased was 
also in the army, and at the conclusion of the war 
was for many years engaged teaching modern lan- 
guages in various families of distinction in Essex 
and the neighbouring counties; he afterwards 
followed his literary profession in Dublin, and in 
the United States of America for about twenty 
years. About two years and a half since he re- 
turned to Europe, with the view of arranging his 
affairs, and meeting with one of his old pupils he 
remained in Chelmsford until his decease. 

At Kensington, Bethia-Crawford, wife of D. W. 
Pearse, esq. surgeon, late of the Commercial-road. 

June ill. At Crouch-end, Hornsey, Middlesex, 
Mary Bullock, eldest surviving dau. of the late D. 
C. Bullock, esq. of Queen-sq. Bloomsbury. 

Aged 52, William Aislabie Eade, esq. barrister- 
at-law, of Old-sq. Lincoln’s-inn, and the Albany, 
Piccadilly. He was of Balliol college, Oxford, B.A. 
1823, M.A. 1827, and was called to the bar in the 
latter year. 

Aged 69, Alexander Hamilton Hamilton, esq. of 
the Retreat. 

At Miss Bools’s, Bridport, where she had been 
only a few days as a visitor, aged 61, the wife of 
the Rev. D. Nantes, of Powderham Rectory. 

At Blackheath, aged 51, Ann-Maxwell, widow of 
John Parley, esq. late of Notting-hill. 

At Earl’s-court, Tunbridge Wells, aged 77, Mrs. 
Tighe, widow of William Tighe, esq. M.P. of Wood- 
stock, co. of Kilkenny. She was the dau. and co- 
heiress of Daniel Gahan, esq. of Coolquil, co. Tip- 
parary, M.P. for Fethard, and eventually co- 
heiress to her maternal uncle Matthew Bunbury, 
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esq. of Kilfeach, co. Tipperary. She was married 
to Mr. Tighe in 1793, and left his widow in 1816, 
having had issue two sons, the present Mr. Tighe, 
of Woodstock, Daniel Tighe. esq. of Rossanna, and 
one daughter, the wife of Lord Patrick Crichton- 
Stuart. 

At Pinner, Middlesex, in her 86th year, Sarah, 
relict of the Rev. George West, A.M. Rector of 
Stoke-next-Guilford (who died in 1831; see Gent. 
Mag. vol. cr. part i. p. 648), only daughter and 
heiress of the late Francis Creuze, esq. and niece 
to John Creuze, esq. High Sheriff of Surrey 1788. 
Mrs. West leaves ‘one son, Francis George West, 
esq. barrister-at-law, who is married, and has five 
children ; and one daughter, also married, but has 
no family. Her remains were interred at Leyton, 
Essex, on the 21st. 

At Kilburn, aged 49, Mary, second surviving 
dau. of the late John Dickenson, esq. formerly of 
Tottenham. 

At Thornton-hall, Yorkshire, aged 69, Elizabeth, 
wife of Sir Charles Dodsworth, Bart. She was the 
only dau. of John Armstrong, esq. of Lisgold, by 
the Hon. Sophia Blayney, dau. of Cadwallader 9th 
Lord Blayney, and was married in 1808. 

At the Brazilian Legation, in Mansfield-st. Port- 
land-pl. Madame Macedo, wife of the Brazilian 
Minister at this court. She was an English lady, 
and has left a young family. 

June 16. At ElmsleyjHouse, Steeton, Yorkshire, 
in his 35th year, Thomas Garforth, esq. J.P. the 
representative of a very ancient family at that 
place. 

June 21. At Brighton, aged 24, Mary Olivia, 
eldest daughter of Edwd. Robert Porter, esq. of that 
place, and wife of Edward Latham Ormerod, M.D. 


DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 




















Deaths Registered | 3 
— 
Week ending | l | Nl | £3 
Saturday, Under, 15 to| 60 and Age not | Total.) Males. | Females.|| 
| 15. | 60. | upwards.’ specified. | pe 
May 28. 505 372 220 31 | 1128 574 | 554 1561 
June 4. 465 | 354 198 ll | 1028 523 505 1444 
» il. 453 | 360) 189 11 1013 521 | 492 1508 
» 18. 440 303 174 3 920 475 | 445 1409 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, June 24. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

s. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d. 

45 0 29 #1 18 11 30 11 38 11 34° 6 


PRICE OF HOPS, June 27. 

Sussex Pockets, 5/. 5s. to 67. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 5/. 5s. to 8/. Os. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 27. 
Hay, 3/. 5s. to 41, 5s.—Straw, 1d, 8s. to 1. 14s.—Clover, 3/. 15s. to 51. 5s. 
SMITHFIELD, June 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





Bett ..cciiicccisccde SBS. GE Head of Cattle at Market, June 27. 
Mutton ...........08 4d. to 4s. 10d. Beasts......... 3,830 Calves 388 
WOE ccccctccrccvcesctte Of. toEe, Od. SheepandLambs 29,610 Pigs 305 
BOR itsecceccess ott. 45,000: &, 


COAL MARKET, June 24. 


Walls Ends, &c. 14s. 3d. to 27s. Od. perton. Otber sorts, 14s. 3d. to 16s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 50s. 9d. Yellow Russia, 5le. 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strranp. 
From May 26, to June 25, 1853, both inclusive. 








































































































Fabrenheit’s ‘l'herm. Fabrenheit’s ‘Therm. 
w ol8 ie . 8] z us ct . A Zz 
Seise 8 Sa 2 | ese 8 Sel 2 | ween 
6S\55| 2 Sse] & || Weather. | 2965) 2 oF) 3s eather. 
ézcs 2 22| 4 | Aa ioe)“ 34| 2 
eonianil | | | | 
May}; ° | °| ° lin. pts. || June ° | ° | ° Jin. pts, 
26 58 72 | 60 (29, 60 |fair, cloudy | 11 | 76 | 76 58 | 29, 76 fair, cldy. rain 
27 | 67 «73 «60 | , 64 do.do. rain 12 | 64 64 59 — , 76 [cldy. fair, rain 
28 | 60 | 60} 51 | , 71 | do. do. do. 13 | 55 | 55 | 49 , 76 \constant rain 
29 54 | 60 | 51 | +, 87) do. do. do. 14 | 62 62 56) , 93 cloudy, rain 
30 54) G1 | 52 | ,96 do.hail,do. | 15 | 70 70 58 | 30, O1 jfine, cldy. rn. 
31 | 52 | 55 | 52 | , 97 | cloudy, fair 16 | 72 | 72 | 58 , 04 ido. do. do. 
J.1} St | 51 | 52) =, 92 |\do. do. 17 | 72 72 56) , O04 /do. do. 
2 | 58 58 | SL |30, 04 | do. do. rain | 18 | 69 69 59 | 29, 98 |do. do. 
3 | 62 | 62 | 52) ,10 do. do. ' 19! 60 60 52) , 68 heavy rain 
4 | 60 | 60 52 [29,97 do. do. | 20 | 57 62 52) , 58 ‘edy.hvy.shrs. 
5 | 67 | 67 53 , 89 ||fair, cloudy | 21 | 56 59 356 , 65 ‘do. do. do. 
6 | 67 | 67 | 54] =, OL ||cldy. fair, rn.'| 22 | 58 | 62 | 55 , 84 fr. cdy.shwrs. 
7 69 69 59) , 99 | fair 23 | 59 | 68 | 59 » 77 (fair 
8 | 74 | 74 59 |30, 06 |\do. cloudy 2467 #79 56 , 87 (f.c.h.sh.th.lg. 
9 | 67 | 67 61] , 05} cldy.fr.slt.rn,| 25 59 66 61 , 71 |rain 
10 | 70 ' 70 64 29, 94 | cldy. rain, fair 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
S4#idsi'd. © e888 4 
5|'6/\|6s\ ee o VAL2M.: : = 
> 6 OF Of CO FE .2.3 84 3 Ex. Bills, 
% «ei eve BliSe"eegsas | £1000. 
mM 2 36 BxHEGE SND = 
£5 fe 8 2 eos c= 
a 7 & od = 
28230 99% 1003 1023 —-——114}—— 30 pm. par. 
30— 992 1003 1023 994 —— —— 3025 pm. par. 2 pm. 
312303 993 100} 102} 52 993114 —— 25pm. par. 2pm. 
1230 992 1004 102}——-————-—_._ 25 pm. _1 dis. 2 pm. 
2230; 99+ 100; 102 52 99——264 2022pm. par. 1 pm. 
3229, 99 1013 52 100 ——260 2125 pm. par. 1 pm. 
4— 99 1013 6 100 ————2327 pm. 2 5pm. 
6— 98} 1013 5g 100 ————2529pm. 2 6pm. 
7230 994 102 5 |_——263 | 32pm. | 3 9pm. 
8 229 993 102 — — —_-._ 28 pm 5 8pm. 
9229 | 99% 101Z 53 — — 29 32 pm 6 pm. 
10229 993 1013 100} —-——. 32pm.| 5 8pm. 
112283 983% 1013 53 — —_ 33 pm 8 Spm. 
13— 99 1013} 6 _——————2833pm.| 3 7 pm. 
142293 98 101} 6 —————— ———_ 2. bpm. 
15 2283 99} ——— 101} ——————- ——33 28 pm. 2 5pm. 
16229 983 101g 54 ——————3228pm. 1 4pm. 
17.228} 993 101Z —— ——- —— —— 29pm. 3) Ob pm. 
18229 993 oe) a a a a a ee 
202293 993 101g 53 100 ———— 29pm.| 3 6pm. 
21 229 993 101g 6 —————— 29pm 6 2pm. 
222293 998 TEE EF jennie] §& Bae. 
23229 993 101 53 ——————._ 28 pm. 5 2pm. 
242293 993 1023 —— ——~ ——_ ——__ 28 pm. 5 2pm. 
B— 995 |——— 109 — — —— | 2 OS pm. 
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